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PREFACE. 


THE kind and unexpected reception which the de- 
* ſcription of Ægypt met with from the world, for 
which I acknowledge myſelf much obliged, made 
me undertake, the preſent volume with greater cheerful- 
neſs : But I fear it will be thought an ill requital for the 
favour ſhewn to the firſt, if the ſecond ſhould happen to 
be a trial of the reader's patience. I 
As I begun with the Holy Land, which is a very in- 3 
tereſting ſubject, I thought 1 could not be too particular "FM 
in the deſcription of every circumſtance relating to that 
country, the places of which we hear mentioned every day, 
and generally take a pleaſure in acquiring the leaſt know- 
ledge in relation to them: This led me into the ſame 
method with regard to Syria and Meſopotamia, the hi- 
ſtory of. which we have delivered down to us from the 
earlieſt times, as they were inhabited by the patriarchs, 
and afterwards became the renowned ſcenes of action of 
the Perſians, of Alexander the great, and of the Mace- 
donian kings. Afia Minor alſo, and Greece have always 
been famous in hiſtory, as well as Crete and Cyprus ; 
ſo that I thought I could not be too particular in the 
deſcription of thoſe countries, which are the ſubjects of 
antient hiſtory and poetry. And if in ſome places I 
may have been too circumſtantial, in order, it may be, 
ſometimes to carry on the thread of the account, I [ 
hope the reader will be favourable, and conſider the — 
common frailties of mankind, how indulgent we are to 
our own thoughts and writings, and how difficult it is to 
blot out; which are, and always will be the cauſes why, 
almoſt in every work, many things are publiſhed, which 
had better been ſuppreſſed, not to ſay ſometimes the 
whole works themſelves, I ſubmit myſelf to the judg- 
N ment 


. 
was 


e 
ment of the world, as to which claſs I ſhall be ranked 
under, and which ſoever it is I ſhall make the fatisfa- 


Qion of the ſincereſt penitents, by declaring that it is the 


laſt time I ſhall ever offend in this way. 

The great relation antient geography has to antient hi- 
ſtory and medals, which are a great help in the ſtudy 
of hiſtory, I am perſuaded will plead my excuſe with 
many, for frequently conſidering that ſubje&t ; though I 
I am ſenſible that there are a great number to whom it 
will appear dry and unentertaming ; and to fave them the 
trouble of caſting an eye to ſee how much they are to paſs 
over, I have thrown every thing into notes on this ſubject 


which runs into any length. 


Having ſeen ſeveral parts of Europe which are viſited by 


few perſons, and notwithſtanding either were formerly very 
remarkable in antient hiſtory, or are curious at preſent with 
regard to natural hiſtory, I thought it might be agreeable 
to give a ſuccinct account of them in theſe lights particu- 
larly. In relation to places which are commonly ſeen, I 
have been very ſhort, and as to others I have almoſt en- 
tirely confined myſelf to the antiquities, and what relates 
to natural hiſtory, mentioning only a few things of an- 
other nature, which are very remarkable. For if I had 
launched out further I might very well have filled another 
volume, even of places that are out of the way of what 
is commonly called the Grand tour. 

I have inſerted maps of the eaſtern parts, becauſe they 
commonly give a great pleaſure in having recourſe to them, 
and as they are not always at hand it is very convenient 
to have them in the book. The ſhape of the land on the 
ſea, I have taken from the beſt ſea charts lately publiſhed by 
the order of Monſieur Maurepas, and I have endeavoured 
from other maps, and from my own obſervations, to make 
them as perfect as I could in relation both to antient and 
modern geography. The maps of the Propontis, of the 
Thracian Boſphorus, and another of the Euxine ſea, from 


which the north part of Aſia Minor is taken, were procur- 


ed at Conſtantinople by the Reverend DoQor Thomas 


Liſle, fellow of Magdalen college in Oxford, who offered 


me the uſe- of them in the moſt obliging manner. I am 
alſo to make my acknowledgements to the Reverend Mr. 


Thomas 
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Thomas Hunt, fellow of Hartford college, and profeſſor of 
Arabic in the univerſity of Oxford, for the pains he be- 
ſtowed in taking out of ſeveral Arabian authors the lon- 
gitudes and latitudes of many places in Syria and Aſia 
Minor. 

If I was to expreſs my obligations to the Engliſh 

tlemen, from whom I received many favours in the 
eaſt, it would be a liſt not only of thoſe I was recom- 
mended to, but likewiſe of all the others who had any op- 
portunity of ſhewing me civilities. But I cannot forbear 
mentioning a gentleman of the Dutch nation, to whom 
I was an entire ſtranger, Mr. James Fremeaux of Smyrna, 
who did me the honour, not only to ſhew me the utmoſt 
civilities on all occaſions, but to accompany me in ſeeing 
every thing in and about Smyrna, and to take care that 
nothing ſhould eſcape my obſervation. He is a gentle- 
man who muſt be acknowledged by all that know him 
to be far above any thing that can be ſaid of him, and 
I ſhall ever retain the utmoſt ſenſe of gratitude towards 
him. I cannot however acquit myſelf without making 
my particular acknowledgements to one of our own coun- 
try, Mr. Arthur Pullinger, for the many extraordinary 
civilities I? received at Aleppo; and I am particularly 
obliged to him for ſeveral informations with regard to an- 
tient places in thoſe parts: This gentleman, whilſt he re- 
ſided in that country, acquired not only a very extraordi- 
nary knowledge of the Greek medals, but likewiſe of the 
antient geography and hiſtory of thoſe parts, and of 
Aſia Minor, and Greece. 

In the plate of the title, the Thracian Boſphorus 1s re- 
preſented, and Europa croſſing it on a bull; which by ſome 
1s related of her in this place, though the moſt common 
ſtory is of I6 in the ſhape of a heifer, conſequently the 
land of Europe is on one fide, on which ſtands Minerva, 
the emblem of Greece, with her uſual attributes, and there 
is a view of Conſtantinople. On the other {ide is the land 
of Aſia, which country is repreſented by a woman from 
Beger, as in Montfaucon ; ſhe has in her right hand a ſer- 
pent, and her foot ſeems to be on the prow of a ſhip, and 
what ſhe has in her left may be deſigned for a rudder, tho' 
_ contrary to the uſual manner of reſting on the ground: 
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Theſe ſeem to be emblems of prudence, commerce, and na- 
val ſtrength : Cybele fits near her, from Boiſſard, and like- 
wiſe in Montfaucon ; ſhe is the emblem of Syria; this was a 
vow of Lucilla, the wife of Lucius Verus : She has her 
hand on a globe the earth, and the deſigner has ſupplied 
the other, which was broken off, as holding a patera ; 
on each fide 1s a ſphinx, together with corn, fruits, and 
flowers of all forts ; which ſignify that ſhe was eſteemed as 
the goddeſs of nature and plenty. On a tree hangs a me- 
dal that was ſtruck on the conqueſt of Judæa, in which 
a woman, repreſenting that country, fits in a melancholy 
poſture under a palm tree. 
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Of Parks TIN E, or the Hol Land, 
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Of PALESTINE, or the HoLy LAxp in general, and of 
Joyea, Rama, and LyDpa. 
ALZASTINE conſiſted of the twelve tribes of Iſrael, and compre Paleſtine, in 
P hended not only the land of Canaan, which lay between Jordan duns 
and the ſea, and was bounded on the north by mount Libanon, 
and on the ſouth by Arabia Petrza, but took in likewiſe the kingdoms 
of Baſhan and of the Amorrhites beyond Jordan, which fell to the lot 
of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe of Manaſſell. 
| Before this country was conquered by Joſhua it conſiſted of ſeveral 
ſmall kingdoms; and after it had been governed by judges for ſome 
time, when it was in poſſeſſion of the Iſraelites, it was erected into a 
kingdom under Saul; but on the revolt of the ten tribes under Reho- 
boam, it was divided into two kingdoms, that of Judah, containing the 
tribes.of Judah and Benjamin, and that of Iſrael or Samaria of a much 
greater extent, which comprehended the other ten tribes. 
After the captivity in Babylon the government was in the hands of 9overn- 
the high prieſts until the time of Julius Cæſar, when the conſtitution 
was altered by the Romans, and Antipater ſhared in the government 
with Hyrcanus the laſt high prieſt who enjoyed the ſovereign power. 
Afterwards Herod, the ſon of Antipater, alone governed this and ſome 
other neighbouring territories under Auguſtus. 
rl. B The 
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The Romans divided the country 
ferent governors, part of which were afterwards made a Roman province, 
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into ſeveral tetrarehies, under di 


A 


and ſome of them were at certain times erected into a kingdom. Ga- 
binius alſo governour of Syria divided the country into five juriſdictions, 


each having its court for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


At length the 


Jews being diſperſed after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, this country was 


conſidered only as a part of a Roman 


province. In the diviſion of the 


empire it fell to the lot of the Eaſtern emperors; but the Saracens over- 
running theſe parts, it remained in their hands four hundred and fix 
ears: It was then conquered by the Chriſtians, when Jeruſalem and 
the Holy Land were made a kingdom, and being in part poſſeſſed by 
its ſovereign; and the knights of Jeruſalem," it was held by them eighty 
eight years, and was the ſeat of the holy war, until it was entirely ſub- 
dued by the Mahometans in the year one thouſand one hundred and 


eighty ſeven. 


Voyage from On the tenth of March, one thouſand foven hundred thirty feven- 
eight, 1 embarked at Damiata, on board a French ſhip that carried the 
Egyptian pilgrims to Joppa, moſt of them being Coptis, in all about 


Agypr to 
Joppa. 


Joppa. 


two hundred and fiſty. 


The firſt land we had fight of was mount Car- 
mel, but, the wind being contrary, we did not land at 
fourteenth, when I went to the Latin convent. 


Joppa until the 


Joppa is in the tribe of Dan, in the champain country of Saron, 
which extended from this place northward as far as Cæſarea. Ancient 
geographers ſeem to have miſtaken in placing Joppa near the ſouth-eaſt 
corner of the Mediterranean, which, according to the ſea charts, as 
every one may obſerve, is much further ſouth, and is commonly placed 


to the ſouthward 
Lariſſa. 


of Gaza, about the ancient Raphia, at the gulph of 


Joppa is ſituated on the ſide of a low hill over the ſea; there ſeems 
to have been an ancient port, which might have contained great Veſſels, 
but now large boats only can go into it. The ſhips ride in the open 


road, and are often obliged to go to ſea in ſtormy weather. 


The Latin convent, where European pilgrims are received, is ſaid to 


have been the houſe of Simon the tanner. 


But the tradition is more 


probable that it was on the ſite of an old convent, near the European 
burial ground, over the ſea, at a place where there are tanpits, which 
may have been made of late years. It was here St. Peter ſaw that remark- 
able viſion, by which he was forbid to call any thing common or un- 
clean . All the other religions have their convents at the foot of the 


According to the Roman diviſion of Pa- 
læſtine, it is in the tetrarchy of Judæa, which 
conſiſted of the tribes of Juda, Benjamin, 
Dan, and Simeon. The other parts of the 
diviſion conſiſted of Samaria, Galilee, Peræa, 
Decapolis, Gaulonitis, Galaaditis, Batanæa, 
and Auranitis. Samaria contained in it the 
tribes of Ephraim, Iſſachar, and the half tribe 
of Manaſſeh. Galilee had in it the tribes of 
Zabulon, Aſſer, and Naphthali. Peræa on 
the other ſide of Jordan conſiſted of the 
tribes of Gad and Reuben. Decapolis was 
part of the half tribe of Manaſſeh. Gaulonitis 


was to the north of it. Galaaditis was a hilly 


country, extending from mount Libanon, thro” 
the half tribe of Manaſſeh, and the tribes of 
Gad and Reuben. Further north- in the half 
tribe of Manaſſeh was Batanza. And more 
northwards was Auranitis or Iturza : Beyond 
this, bordering on the territory of Damaſcus, 
was Trachonitis. The country of the Philiſtines 
was to the ſouth of Joppa, and chiefly conſiſted 
of five cities with their territories, that is, AF 
calon or Ekron, Gath, Azotus or Aſhdod, and 
Gaza, which country was given to the tribes of 
Dan and Simeon, but was never entirely poſ- 
ſeſſed by them. $ 

> Acts x, 
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ON PALASTINE. 
hill near the ſea, with conveniences for receiving a great number of pil- 
grims, who often wait here to go with the caravan to Jeruſalem betore 
Eaſter, and to embark when they return. | 

About a mile to the eaſt of the town, on a riſing ground, are ſome 
old foundations, which they call the houſe of Tabitha, who was raiſed 
from the dead by St. Peter „ where probably there was a church dedi- 
cated to her, and the Greeks come to this place, and perform their of- 
fices on the day of her feſtival. 

They have a great trade at Joppa in ſoap, which is not only made 
here, but likewiſe at Jeruſalem, Rama, and Lydda, though common- 
ly ſold under the name of Joppa ſoap, and it is from this place that Ægypt 
is chiefly ſupplied ; it is made of the oyl of olives and aſhes. They alſo 
export great quantities of cotton in ſmall boats to Acre, to be ſhip'd off 
for other parts. They have a conſtant ſupply of good water, by dig- 
ging wells cloſe by the ſea ſhore. 

The town belongs to the Kiſler-Aga, or head of the Grand Signior's 
black eunuchs, who ſends a governour to this place, that reſides in a 
ſmall caſtle, at the ſouth end of the town, and has a ſoldiery under him; 
but they are of little uſe in the country againſt the Arabs, becauſe, as I 
was informed, if they happen to kill any one, they are obliged to pay 
for the blood a fine of eleven hundred piaſters, which is near one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and fixteen changes of raiment, which the ſol- 
diers of the Grand Signior are not obliged to. 

There was an opinion that Jeruſalem could be ſeen from this place «, 
but it would be difficult to conceive it, as the hills between theſe places 
are conſiderably higher than thoſe on which Jeruſalem ſtands, unleſs 
they could ſee from the height of Joppa any of the very high towers of 
Jeruſalem ; for Joſephus affirms they could view the ſea from the tower 
Pſephinus, as well as the utmoſt extent of the Jewiſh dominions to the 
weſt, This place is alſo mentioned by the ancients, as the ſcene of the 
adventure between Andromeda and Perſeus :.. And the grave St. Jerom 
t ſays, that the ring to which the lady was faſtened remained in the rock 
to his time, 


I did not fee Joppa till after my return, for when I went to the Latin Journey ti 
convent the ſuperior informed me, that a caravan was then ſetting out Rana. 


for Rama, and that the monks, who went with it, were to be at Jeruſalem 
the next morning. So I put all my caſh into the ſuperior's hands, it be- 
ing a rule never to carry any money, becauſe, if the Arabs ſhould chance 
to find it, it would often expoſe pilgrims to be ſearched, and ill uſed 
for the ſame end. I went with the ſervant of the convent out of the 
town, where an aſs being provided for me, I was accompanied by two 
Arabs on horſeback, and came up with the caravan that had already ſet 
out ; which conſiſted of a few camels, aboutt wenty afles laden, and ſome 
perſons either on aſſes or on foot; and among the former, four of the 
Latin monks, to whom I made myſelf known. I ſoon found we were 
got into a country under the influence of the Arabs, for as our beaſts 


Acts ix. 36. | ſtrantur in littore, in quibus Andromeda reli- 
* Strabo, xvi. p. 759- gata, Perſci quondam fit liberata præſidio. 
e Strabo, ibid. Joſephus, iii. p. 29. Comment. Hieronymi in Fong prophete cap. 1. 


Hic locus eſt quo uſque hodie ſaxa mon- 
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{that were not eaſily governed) went too faſt, they came often, and 
topped them with the butt end of their muſkets, which they not only 
laid on the beaſts, but alſo on the riders, eſpecially on the monks, who 
thought it policy to pretend not to underſtand the Arabic language, 
that they might not be troubled with their impertinence. After travel- 
ing three leagues we arrived at the Latin convent in Rama, in which 
they are all Spaniards. The monks ſet out that night for Jeruſalem, 
under the conduct of ſome Arabs, whom they uſually imploy, who fur- 
niſhed them with horſes; but they ſaid they heard I was a rich mer- 
chant, and demanded a very extravagant price to carry me ; on which 
it was thought adviſeable that I ſhould wait for another opportunity. 
During the time I ſtayed in the convent, the ſuperior thought it proper 
I ſhould not ſtir out, or be ſo much as ſeen from the terrace on the 
top of the houſe, that the Arabs might not know that a Frank was there. 

Rama in the tribe of Ephraim, called by the Arabs Rameli, is ſituat- 
ed in a rich plain, and is ſuppoſed to be the Arimathæa of Joſeph. The 
monks have a notion that the houſe of Nicodemus ſtood on the ſpot of 
the ſmall old chapel in their convent ; and that he made that famous 
crucifix here which is at Lucca, and is commonly called Volto Santo. 
This convent is faid to have been founded by Philip the good, duke of 
Burgundy, 

There were two churches at Rama, which are now converted into 
moſques, in one it is ſaid ſome of the bodies of the martyrs of Sebaſte in 
Armenia were depoſited: Near the tower of that church is a large build- 
ing, ſupported by pillars, which is thought to be the remains of a mo- 
naſtery. Near the Latin burial place, there is a large ciſtern or vault 
under ground, which has always plenty of good water in it; the root 
of the tamariſ tree growing into it, the waters are eſteemed good for 
the dropſy. There are great ruins of houſes in this place, fo that it 
ſeems formerly to have been a much more conſiderable town than it is 
at preſent ; and it is probable that it flouriſhed during the time of the 
holy war. The Greeks and Armenians have convents here, and there 
are commonly three or four French factors, who reſide in this place, to 
buy up cotton, and ſend it to Joppa. The Arabs are fo troubleſome in 
theſe parts, that ſometimes they rob the people even in their gardens. 

About a league to the eaſt north eaſt in this plain is Lydda, where 
St. Peter cured Æneas of the palſie T. I went to it in my return, it is 


ſaid to have been deſtroyed by Ceſtius in the beginning of the Jewiſh 


war, and when rebuilt it was called Dioſpolis. It is now only a poor 


village, but the ſtones that are ſeen in the modern buildings ſhew, that 
it has been a place of ſome conſequence. There are remains here of a 
very fine church, built by the emperor Juſtinian, and though ſome 
later writers ſay, it was the work of a king of England, yet from the 
architecture that remains, it may be concluded, that it could only be 
repaired by one of them, probably by Richard the firſt, when he was 
in Palæſtine, during the time of the holy war. This building is of hewn 
ſtone, both within and without, and of excellent maſonry. The Greeks 
have the eaſt part of the ruined church, which is uncovered, except 
that the arch remains over the high altar, which being a pointed arch, 


3 + AQts ix. 34. 
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ON PALASTINE. 


alter the Gothick ſtyle, doubtleſs was built when the church was re- 
paired ; the Turks have turned the weſt end into a moſque, having a 
great veneration for St. George, They have ſome legend that he was 
of this place, and ſuffered here as a confeſſor by ſcourging, and ſome 
fay died in this place as a martyr, of which particulars there ſeems to 
be no account that can be depended on. 

All this country is a very rich ſoil, and throws up a great quantity of 
herbage. I obſerved chardons growing very rank, alſo rue, fennel, and 
the ſtriped thiſtle, which probably, on this account, has been called the 
holy thiſtle ; they ſay alſo there are a great variety of anemonies. I 
ſaw likewiſe many tulips growing wild in the fields, and any one, who 
conſiders how beautiful thoſe flowers are to the eye, would be apt to 
conjecture that theſe are the lilies to which Solomon in all his glory 
was not to be compared. . 


On the ſeventeenth the great caravan of pilgrims came from Joppa Journey to 


to Rama, in their way to Jeruſalem, under the conduct of the governor 
of that city. The Latin monks neither go themſelves, nor ſend others 
with it, becauſe ſome Europeans have formerly been taken out of the 
caravan by the Arabs, and detained by them in their villages and tents, 
till the Latin fathers have ſent money to ranſom them ; ſo that now they 
always travel under the condu of Arabs, having generally ſome of 
known fidelity, who ſerve them on theſe occaſions. It was thought 
the roads would be more ſecure about the time when the great caravan 
was paſſing ; ſo in the evening every thing was prepared for my de- 
parture. And as ſoon as it was dark I ſet out for Jeruſalem, under the 
conduct of an Arab on horſeback, and his ſervant on foot. He led me 
two or three miles to his tent, not much out of the road, where there 
was an encampment of Arabs. I fat round a fire in the tent with his 
wife and others. For the Arabs are not ſo ſcrupulous as the Turks about 
their women, - and though they have the harem, or womens part of the 
tent, yet ſuch as they are acquainted with come into them; the 
brought me bread and coffee, and after a while ſignified that I might 
go to ſleep on the carpet. For I underſtood that we ſhould depart in 
an hour or two, ſo as that we might be at Jeruſalem before it was day. 
I fell aſleep, but when I awaked, and ſaw the day light, I began to 
be very uneaſy. However coffee was prepared, and the Arab went out, 
as I ſuppoſed, to get the horſes; but as it was two or three hours before 
he returned, I began to be very apprehenſive what they might deſign 
to do with me; but when he came in he endeavoured to make me under- 
ſtand that we ſhould depart at night, which gave me ſome ſatisfaction, 
though 1 doubted whether he was entirely to be depended on. And I 
lay under greater difficulties, as, in this journey, for certain reaſons, I 
did not take my interpreter with me. However they entertained me as 
well as they could, made cakes which were ſour, and brought fine oil of 
olives, in which they uſually dip their bread, and perceiving I did not 
like it, they ſerved up ſome ſour butter milk, and every meal was cloſed 
with coffee, I was kept in the harem for greater ſecurity, the wife 
being always with me, no ſtrangers ever daring to come in to the wo; 
mens apartment, unleſs they are introduced. Several women came to 
look at me, and ſome men, In the afternoon the Arab, putting his 
Vol. II. Part I. C ſtriped 


Jeruſalem. 
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ſtriped garment upon me, took me out to walk with him in the fields, 
and, as a mark of his civility, cut off the tender ſhoots of wid fennel, 
and gave them me to eat. However, as ſoon as it was dark, we ſet out 
as before, and, when we came to Jeruſalem, he ſaid, that coming out of 
Joppa he was informed that ſome of his enemies were there, and he 
was afraid they might have laid wait for us ; ſo to be ſecure he con- 
ducted me to his tent, and when he had me out, did not care to ca 
me back to the convent again. It is certain this is thought to be one of 
the moſt dangerous roads in Turkey, and accordingly in the plain he 
conducted me, not by the high road, but through the fields, and J ob- 
ſerved, that he avoided as much as he could going near any villages or 
encampments, and ſometimes ſtood ſtill, as I thought, to hearken, and 
would often ſtop, and, as I imagined, called his ſervant to be near him, 
and ready to give him his pike. 

We had travelled, as I conjectured, about fix miles in the plain, 
croſſed the dry bed of a winter torrent, and aſcended the hills to 
the north. This probably is the rivulet, called by the writers of the 
holy war the river of Rama, and may be the ſame as Gaaſh *, mention- 
ed in the holy ſcripture, and probably is that river which Reland ſup- 
poſes to fall into the ſea, about half a league north of Joppa; we aſ- 
cended the hill, and coming to a narrow pals, I obſerved a ſquare. build- 
ing of hewn ſtone to the left, and, oppoſite to it, on the other fide of 
the hill, a large ruined building over a precipice. This ſeems to be 
what is commonly called the caſtle of the good thief, where they ſay he 
was born and lived, and, I ſuppoſe, is the ſame place that the Arab ſhew- 
ed me at a diſtance in my return from Jeruſalem by another road, and 
told me it was called Ladroun. From the account that travellers give, 
the building to the left ſeems to be the moſque, which, they ſay, was a 
church dedicated to the ſeven Maccabees, where ſome alſo affirm, that 
they were buried, but without reaſon, Modin the place of their birth 
and interment being in the tribe of Dan. On the top of the hill we 
paſſed through a ruinous village ; here the Arab ſeemed to be under 
ſome apprehenſions, and I obſerved, that he rid with his pike poiſed, ſo 
as to be ready in caſe of any attack. We deſcended the hill, having a 
narrow valley to the ſouth, and obſerved a {mall ſtream running down 
the fide of it into a large ciſtern, We aſcended another hill on the 
ſouth fide of the valley, and went along a plain road with hills on each 
ſide; I did not fee a place which is called Jeremiah, where they ſay 
there are ruins of a church, and ſome think that it probably may be 
Anathoth, where that prophet was born. Going on I ſaw a moſque on 
a high hill, which afterwards I had reaſon to think was Rama, where 
Samuel was buried. We deſcended the rocky hills, and paſſed by the 
end of a valley, which had high hills on each fide of it. This 1 had 
afterwards reaſon to conclude to be the valley of Lefca, We aſcended 
a little way, and paſſing by a ruin to the right, came to the top of a 
low hill, from which we deſcended into the plain country which is near 
Jeruſalem, I ſaw many ruins on each fide of the road; and we arriv- 
ed at the gate of Jeruſalem near two hours before day. 


8 2 Sam. xxiii. 30. 1 Chron, xi. 32. It is rah, where Joſuah was buried. 
probable that theſe brooks riſe about mount Jud. ii. 9. 
Gaaſh, which was to the ſouth of Timnath-te- 


3 "me 


Jol. xxiv, 30. 
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ON PALASTINE. 7 

The Arab would have left me, but I made ſigns to him not to go, and 
as it rained I ſtood and reſted myſelf againſt a tree, and ſlept, being much 
fatigued ; but if he had left me, I ſhould have run a great riſque of being 
ſtript, for people came to the gate before it was open. As ſoon as we 
could go in, the Arab left me with the keeper of the gate, and called 
the Dragoman or interpreter of the convent; whilſt he was gone I had 
been inſulted by the boy that belonged to the gate, who demanded money 
of me, and ſnatched my handkerchief from me as a pledge, but the man 
into whoſe hands he put it, returned it to me, when the interpreter came, 
who ſhewed me the way to the convent. 


— — 


CHAT I, 
Of JE RUSALE M, and of Mount S1 oN in particular. 


T is doubted by ſome whether Salem, mentioned in the hiſtory of Jeruſalem, is 
Abraham, was ſituated where Jeruſalem now ſtands; however, it“ 
is certain this city was called Jebus, when the Iſraelites conquered it. 

The preſent name is thought to ſignify the inheritance of peace. 

After it was deſtroyed by the Romans it was called Zlia, but it ſoon re- 

covered the old name, which was always retained among Chriſtians, 

The Arabs call it Kudes-Sheriff, that is, The holy and noble. 

This city ſtands at the ſouth- end of a large plain that extends north- Situation 
wards towards Samaria, and has vallies on the other three ſides, which 
to the eaſt and ſouth are very deep. The former is called the valley of 
Jehoſophat, the latter the valley of Siloe and Gehinnom; the whole alſo 
ſeems to have been ſometimes called the valley of Jehoſophat, and then 
Siloe and Gehinnom muſt be conſidered as only particular parts of it. 

The valley of Rephaim on the weſt is not ſo deep; the hills on the other 
fide of theſe valleys are higher than Jeruſalem. 

The city in its greateſt extent conſiſted of four hills, Sion to the His 
ſouth and weſt', Moriah to the eaſt, Acra to the eaſt and weſt, ex- 
tending the whole breadth of the city, and Bezetha to the north: it was 
above four miles in circumference, but now it does not exceed two miles 
and a half. - 

Joſephus ſays, it was defended by three walls, where there were no ws. 
valleys ; mount Sion was entirely encompaſſed with one wall; mount 
Acra had probably a wall every way but to the ſouth, where it joined to 
Sion and Moriah, and fo alſo had Bezetha ; the court of the temple alſo 
was encompaſſed with walls. 

The old city ſtood on mount Sion, which is Jebus, and was the higheſt The old city 
hill. The ſouth part of it is now without the walls; it is bounded to TI 
the ſouth and weſt by a deep valley; to the eaſt it was ſeparated from | 
mount Moriah by the valley of Millo, called by Joſephus Tyropeion, or 
the place of the cheeſemongers. The bazars or ſhops are at preſent in 


i Mount Calvary and Gihon, and the Valley ſome people conclude that mount Sion was to 
of carcaſes, being mentioned as north of the north of the city. 
mount Sion, and without the city, has made 


this 
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Its towers. 


Oates. 


places on it. 


OBSERVATIONS 


this valley, and the quarter of the Jews with their ſeven ſynagogues. To 
the north it was bounded by the Valley of carcaſes, which lies between it 
and mount Calvary; mount Gihon alſo probably might join to it to- 
wards the north weſt corner, but it ſeems to have been left without the 
city by reaſon that the natural ſituation of it is weak to the weſt, where 
the valley is very ſhallow. 

Herod built three towers on the north fide of Sion, and gave them the 
names of Hippicus, Phaſælus, and Mariamne. The tower Hippicus 
was at the north weſt corner, which might be where Nehemiah + mentions 
the tower that lieth out over-againſt the king's high houſe, that was by the 
court of the priſon in which Jeremiah was confined ; the caftle, which is 
now called the tower of David, ſeems to ſtand on this ſpot, and is faid to 
have been built by the Piſans in the time of the holy war, It is marked 
A. in the ſecond plate, which is the plan of Jeruſalem *, The tower 
Phaſælus was about the north eaſt corner, and might be where the tower 
of Furnaces ſtood, which is ſpoken of by Nehemiah; and Mariamne, 
which was between them, might be either the tower of Meah, or that 
of Hananiel, mentioned by him, all which we may ſuppoſe were re- 
built by Herod in a ſtronger manner. | 

There were ſeveral gates to mount Sion; that of the Eſſenes, men- 
tioned by Joſephus, ſeems to have been to the weſt, probably in that 
part which at preſent is not encloſed. The gate of David, which may 
be the ſame as that of the merchants, and the fiſh gate, ſeems to be what 
is now called the gate of Bethlehem, at the north weſt corner of the old 
city; it may be alſo the gate of Gennath of Joſephus, or the gate of the 
gardens. The horſe gate, from Nehemiah's deſcription, was probably 
about this part, or on the north fide, and might be ſo called from the 
horſes being led out of it to be watered, it may be, to the pool of Gihon. 
The gate Miphkad alſo of Nehemiah, ſeems to have been to the north ; 
afterwards he mentions the turning of the corner, which might not be 
one of the principal corners of the city, but the angle made in the wall 
to the ſouth of mount Calvary. Near this was the ſheep gate, which 
may be what is now called the iron gate, beyond which was the old gate. 
The gate of the valley muſt have been at the ſouth end of the valley of 
Millo. The dung gate I ſhould imagine was on the eaſt fide of Sion 
leading to Millo, by which, without doubt, they carried the dung down 
to the valley. The gate of the fountain ſeems to have been that at the 
ſouth end of the vale of Millo, leading down to Siloe and the valley of 
Jehoſophat. The gate of Sion, if diſtin from any of theſe, might be 
about the ſouth part of the hill, leading tothe higheſt and ſtrongeſt part of 
it, which was the citadel, and was the laſt place that was taken by Titus. 

Within the preſent walls of mount Sion, going from the tower of 
David to the eaſt, are the following remarkable places; firſt on the left, 
the ſpot where they ſay Chriſt met the three Maries, a. and then turning 
to the left is the houſe of ſaint Thomas, b. near that is the beautiful 
church of ſaint James, c. in which they ſhew the place where he was 
beheaded ; it belongs to the Armenians, who have there a large convent 


+ Nehemiah 111, able; the parts that are dotted are the more 
* In this plan of Jeruſalem only thoſe ſtreets obſcure parts of the city, which were not ſo 
are diawn in which there is any thing remark- well obſcrved, 
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ON PAL ASTINE. 

for the reception of ſtrangers; they alſo give an account of two ſtones in 
it, one brought from mount Sinai, againſt which, they ſay, Moſes broke 
the tables of the law, and the other from that part of the river of Jordan 
where our Saviour was baptized. A little further is the houſe of Annas 
the high prieſt, d. called the church of the olive, becauſe they affirm 
that the olive tree is in the court, to which our Saviour was tied when he 
was brought before Annas; here alſo they are pleaſed to ſhew a ſtone, 
which, they ſay, ſpoke on that occaſion. Returning to the ſtreet in 
which the houſe of ſaint Thomas ſtands, and turning down to the left 
hand towards the iron gate, one comes to the church of the Syrians, e. 
which was the houſe of Mary the mother of Mark, to which faint Peter 
went when he was delivered out of priſon, At the ſouth weſt end of 
mount Sion, without the preſent walls, are the burial places of the 
chriſtians, and it is probable that the bodies of ſaint Stephen, Nicode- 
mus, Gamaliel, and his ſons, were removed to this place from the 
valley of Jehoſophat by the emperor Honorius. A little further is 
the fouls of Caiaphas, to which our Saviour was carried to appear be- 
fore the high prieſt; it is near the Armenian convent, f. Not far from 
this, they 3 a place, g. where, it is ſaid, the Jews would have thrown 
down the corpſe of the bleſſed virgin Mary, as they were carrying it to be 
buried, and further is the place where ſaint Peter wept, h. and towards 
the ſouth brow of the hill is a moſque, where Chriſt eat the paſſover 
with his diſciples, i. Near unto it is the ſepulchre of David, k. over 
which there is now a moſque, which chriſtians are not permitted to ſee 
and they ſhew near this the place, where the diſciples ſeparated to preach 
the goſpel throughout the world, 1. 

There were allo ſeveral remarkable things on mount Sion, of which 
there are no remains; as the garden of the kings.near the pool of Siloam, 
where Manaſſeh and Amon, kings of Judah, were buried, and it is pro- 
bable this was the fixed burial place of the kings, it being the antient 
eaſtern cuſtom to bury in their own houſes or gardens. There are no 
ſigns of the two moſt beautiful palaces built by Herod, which were 
called after the names of Cæſar and Agrippa, nor of the houſe of faint 
John, where the bleſſed virgin lived with him, and where ſhe died, to- 
gether with ſeveral other places mentioned by Nehemiah, and others; 
ſuch as the kings armory, the houſe of the mighty, which was probably 
deſigned for training up young perſons to the war, the upper market, 
and the ſtairs that went down from the city of David, as may be ſup- 
poſed, to the valley of the pool of Siloe. The vale to the north of 
mount Sion, I take to be chiefly about the place where the ſtreet of the 

now is, which is on the right hand of the ſtreet of the Latin con- 
vent, that leads to the holy ſepulchre, n. This vale extends alſo eaſt- 
ward to the ſhops in the quarter about the hoſpital of ſaint Helena, ha- 
ving mount Calvary to the north weſt, and mount Acra to the north 
eaſt. The firſt thing obſervable in that ſtreet of the pool ', is the pool 
m. behind the houſes to the right; I deſcended to it by thirteen ſteps, and 
found it to be about a hundred paces long and fixty broad; they told me 
it was called the lower pool; the water that is in it ſeems to depend on 


Called the ſtreet of the Piſcina, which is the Latin and Italian word for a pool. 
Vor. II. Part I. | D | the 
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the rains, and is not drinkable; poſſibly it may be what is called the old 
pool, from which there was a ſtream run through all the city into the 
brook Kedron. Further on is the church of faint John and faint James, 
n. belonging to the Greeks, where it is ſaid thoſe apoſtles were born; 
near this, on the left, are remains of a wall built of very large ſtones, 
and a little further is the iron grate, o. Returning back and going to 
the ſouth of the holy ſepulchre, I ſaw what remains of mount Calvary, 


without the church, which ſeemed to be about the ſame height of that 


within it, and going eaſtward we paſſed by the place on the left in which 


ſaint Peter was impriſoned, p. where there was formerly a church., 


Making two or three turnings, but going moſtly to the eaſt, we paſſed 
by the end of three ſtreets of ſhops, extending to the ſouth, and came b 

an aſcent to the hoſpital of faint Helena on the right, and to the left a 
ciſtern, called by her name, and ſaid to be built by her, both which, tho 


probably on the foot of mount Acra, I ſhall deſcribe in this place. This 


ciſtern,q. is a very large vault to receive water, which was doubtleſs made 
under ſome antient buildings, as there are ſuch ciſterns under moſt of 
the houſes in Jeruſalem for this purpoſe. The hoſpital of faint Helena, r. is 
a magnificent fabric, the gates are built with a tier of white marble, and 
a tier of red alternately, having ſheets of lead placed between the ſtones, 
the kitchen and a large room, ſaid to have been uſed for the reception 
of the poor, are very magnificent ; but it is probable this building be- 
longed to the knights of Jeruſalem, and that it was called the hoſpital, 
becauſe the Turks uſe the kitchen for boiling meat which is diſtributed 
to the poor; and ſo the fathers have given it the name of the hoſpital of 
ſaint Helena, The other large room is made uſe of as a ſtable. The 
ſtreets before mentioned, which are to the ſouth of this riſing ground, 
ſcem to be the valley north of mount Sion, extending ſouth of this hoſpital 
which is to the eaſt, and joins to the eaſtern valley of Millo, which we ma 

ſuppoſe was bounded to the eaſt by mount Moriah, about the ſtreet 
which goes from the houſe of the rich man'., along by the weſt fide of 
the court of the temple, to which I obſerved ſeveral entrances from the 
ſtreet. At the corner of the ſtreet which leads to the firſt entrance is a 
conduit, t. ſupplied by Solomon's aqueduct; near this, I ſuppoſe, was 
the ſouth weſt corner of mount Acra ; the ſecond entrance from that 
place to the ſouth is what they call the beautiful gate of the temple, u, 
All this ſtreet conſiſts of ſhops, and is arched over, and that part of it which 
is to the eaſt of mount Acra, as well as the ſtreets to the weſt and ſouth, 


ſeem to be the valley of Millo, extending all down the hill to the ſouth 


as far as the pool of Siloe. The quarter of the Jews, and their ſeven 


poor ſynagogues being, if I miſtake not, under the north eaſt corner of 


mount Sion. 

The Latin convent is thought to have been on mount Gihon, though 
ſome ſeem to ſpeak of that hill as beyond the pool of Gihon. From this 
monaſtery there is a deſcent to the ſtreet of the pool that turns to the 
right, out of which the firſt ſtreet to the left leads to the church of the 


ſepulchre, and about this part mount Calvary muſt begin; which might 


be a part of mount Gihon. Keeping on in the firſt mentioned ſtreet from 
the Latin convent, there is ſtill a deſcent, which, I imagine, muſt be the 
foot of mount Acra, extending to the hoſpital ; and that the gate of 


judgment 
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ON PALASTINE. 


judgment led into that part of the city from mount Cavalry, and may 
have had its name from the council houſe which is mentioned about this 
quarter by Joſephus. 


As I have mentioned the Latin convent, I ſhall give an account how Pilgrims of 
European pilgrims are received in it. When they firſt arrive at the gate cem. 


of Jeruſalem, they ſend to the Latin convent, and the interpreter of the 
monks comes and conducts them to the monaſtery, where there is a 
building appropriated to European pilgrims, and it is the office of 
one of the lay-brothers to take care of them, they may alſo hire a ſer- 
vant in order to have the better attendance z the lay- brother takes care 
that they are ſerved with whatever they want, and goes always out with 
them. If there happen to be two or three, and there are ſeldom more, 
they commonly make their viſits together: when I was there at Faſter, 
there was only a lay-jeſuit from Aleppo, a Hamburgher arrived after- 
wards, and then a Raguſean, captain of a ſhip. Thoſe of condition al- 
ways make a preſent on their departure to the value of about ſix pounds. 
But there is generally a great number of the eaſtern catholics to be 
maintained there gratis; ſuch as the Maronites, and thoſe Coptis, Greeks 
and Armenians, who acknowledge the pope; for theſe they prepare a 
houſe, and ſend them proviſions from time to time, The European 
pilgrims dine and ſup in the refectory with the monks, where ſome of 
them read all the time in books of devotion; they are well ſerved with 
three or four plates, and have excellent white-wine of their own making. 
On feſtivals the prieſts and ſtrangers go to the guardians apartments after 
dinner, and drink coffee ; he has the title of moſt reverend, and all the 
honour of a biſhop, when he celebrates, in the manner of mitred abbots, 
and is nominated by the general of the order once in three years, com- 
monly returning to Europe when his office is expired. He has alſo full 
power from the pope, and, if I miſtake not, muſt be always an Italian. 


He has a vicar, who governs in his abſence, and muſt be a Frenchman, 


The procurator has the care of the temporals of the convent, and is al- 
ways a Spaniard, and has a deputy of his own country, who bears the 
weight of his office; they have alſo a ſecretary, and theſe make up 
their chapter or meeting for the government of all their affairs; they 
ſend alſo procurators into all parts of Europe to collect the charity 
which ſupports them, particularly to Spain, where they ſay every body 
muſt leave them ſomething in their wills, and this is commonly brought 
to them once a year in ſpecie. They have about ten convents in Pal#ſtine 
and Syria, three in Egypt, under a vice- prefect, one at Cyprus, and an- 
other at Conſtantinople. They have a very conſiderable revenue, but 
are obliged to be at great charges here in preſents to the governour for 
their protection. On a tumult that roſe againſt them, not long before I 
was there, the governor promiſed to protect them, if they would pay for 
thirty ſoldiers extraordinary, which is become an annual charge to them ; 


not to mention the expences which they are at in all their convents, in 


preſents to the great men, as well as in the ſupport of their houſes. At 


Jeruſalem they happened to be under a good governour, but ſometimes 


they have not been able to go out of the walls without danger. 
The ceremony of waſhing the feet of the pilgrims is an honour which 
they do all Europeans, unleſs they happen to be very inferior perſons, 


who 


Naount 
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who are not of their church. The function is very particular. The pil- 
grim is informed that this offic © s to be performed, and a ſervant brings 
warm water to his room, and w aſhes his feet. The pilgrim then goes 
into the chapel, having his white ſcull-cap on his head. The guardian 
comes to his ſeat in the church, and the pilgrim is placed in a great 
chair at the lower end of it, with his face to the north. The guardian 
has a filk cordon put about his neck, and girding himſelf with a towel 
or ſhort apron, kneels down before the pilgrim on a white fattin 
cuſhion, a prieſt kneeling on each fide of him, who put the pilgrims 
feet into a ciſtern of warm water, with dried roſe-leaves in it. The 
guardian firſt takes the left foot, and waſhing it with both his hands, 
wipes it clean and kiſſes it, and the right foot in the ſame manner; then 
ſetting up his left knee, he puts the right foot on it, wipes it, and co- 
vers the lower part with a napkin, which he holds on it; the father, who 
is on the pilgrim's right-hand, covers his garments with a towel, and in 
that manner holds them above the inſtep, and all the members of the 
convent come one after another, kneel down, and firſt kiſs the guardians 
hand, and then the inſtepof the pilgrim. The guardian puts a lighted wax 
candle into the pilgrim's hand ; then all, exceptthe guardian, with lighted 
tapers, go in proceſſion to the high altar, the pilgrim following, where 
he kneels before the altar, whilſt an anthem and other devotions are ſung 
with the organ, and eight ſinging boys. Afterwards the proceſſion goes 
to the two other altars, and then again to the high altar, where the pil- 
grim is incenſed, and coming down to the lower end of the church, he 
puts out his candle, and the litany is ſaid, At ſupper the pilgrim is firſt 
ſerved with a diſh extraordinary, and afterwards the guardian, which is 
carried to none of the reſt. There is alſo a form of prayer to be ſaid 


on the departure of a pilgrim, but, I ſuppoſe, it 1s never uſed for thoſe 
of a difterent church. 


CHAP. Ht. 
Of Mount ACRA and Mount MORIAH. 


HE city on the two hills Acra and Moriah, was called the lower 
city, and alſo the daughter of Sion, ſo often mentioned in 
ſcripture. Mount Acra ſeems to have had two ſmall ſummits, 

one to the weſt towards Gihon, and the other to the caſt about the part, 
which is north of mount Moriah, and ſeems to have been occupied b 
the tower or caſtle of Antony. Bur Simon the Macchabee, high prieſt, 
endeavoured to level Acra, that it might not command the temple. 
There was a gate to the north part of the city called the gate of Ephraim, 
which was probably about the ſame place where the Damaſcus gate now 
is. The gate of Herod is near his palace, and the priſon and grot of 
Jeremiah are to the north of the valley. The gate of judgment, al- 
ready mentioned, might have its name either from being near the 
council-houſe, or becauſe the council-chamber was over it, which is 
ſpoken of by Joſephus in this part. 
3 Moſt 
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Moſt of the places, mentioned in our Saviour's way from the houſe 
of Pilate to Calvary, were about mount Acra, or on the borders of 
mount Moriah. The houſe of Pilate 1. which is the reſidence of the 
preſent governour, overlooks the court of the temple, and commands a 
a fine view of the area and moſque. The preſent aſcent to this houſe 
is the ſpot from which they ſay the Scala Santa, or the holy flight of 
ſtairs at Rome was taken, being about twenty paces in length. Entering 
this place, on the right is the apartment in which Chriſt was arraigned. 
To the eaſt of this is the room in which ſentence was given againſt him, 
which looks into the court of the temple : Further to the left is a ſtable 
where he was ſcourged ; and going out of this houſe towards mount Cal- 
vary, the firſt place is the arch 2. called Ecce homo, where it is ſaid Pi- 
late ſhewed him to the people ; this arch appears like an old gateway. 
The next place 4. is, that where the bleſſed virgin met Chriſt after he 
had turned to the left at 3. where he ſunk under the croſs at the fight 
of her, when they compelled Simon the Cyrenian to bear it. At this 
place there is a bagnio, on the ſpot where there formerly ſtood a church. 
About this turning Chriſt ſaw the women weeping, and exhorted them 
not to weep for him. At the turning to the right, up the ſtreet that 
leads to the convent, they ſhew the houſe of Lazarus 5; and a little 
further, at the end of the ſtreet, which is to the welt of the temple, the 
palace of the rich man 6. Turning to the left, up the ſtreet that leads 
to the Latin convent, they ſhew the place 7. on the right hand where St. 
Veronica gave her handkerchief to wipe his face, which, they ſay, left 
the impreſſion on it; and that it is kept at this time in St. Peter's 
church at Rome. A little further is the gate of judgment, and beyond 
that a gate now ſtopped up, by which pilgrims uſed to go in the ſame 
way our Saviour went to Calvary : So that now the remaining part of 
this way to mount Calvary being built on, is not to be ſeen, except what 
is ſhewn within the church. Returning to the arch on which Chriſt 
was ſhewn to the people, between that and the houſe of Pilate, is a 
way to the left, leading to the houſe of Herod, where in a large room, 
which is now a ſtable, they ſay Jeſus was cloathed in purple, and ſent 
to Pilate. Beyond the houſe of Pilate, going towards the gate of St. 
Stephen, are three entrances to the right into the court of the temple. 
Oppoſite to the firſt is a building called the tower of Antony, at I. in 
the third plate. At the ſouth eaſt corner of it is a ſmall turret, and 
the tower itſelf is built of large ſtones ruſticated. This probably was the 
ſouth weſt tower of that caſtle, which was firſt built by the Macchabees, 
and very much improved by Herod, in order to be a check on the citi- 
zens of Jeruſalem, who gave it that name in complement to Mark An- 
tony the triumvir : For this place very well agrees with the ſituation 
deſcribed by the hiſtorians, that it was to the north of the temple, and 
commanded a view of it: It ſeems to have extended to the north as 
far as Bezetha ; for it is ſaid there was a deep foſſee between it, and that 
part of the city; and I ſaw to the eaſt of the Damaſcus gate a foſſee 
cut into the rock, which they now fill up with the rubbiſh of the city. 

To the north eaſt of Herod's palace there is a moſque, which was 
formerly a church : it is built on the ſpot where the houſe of Simon the 
Phariſee ſtood, in which Mary Magdalene wiped our Saviour's feet with 
Vor. II. Part J. E her 
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her hair. And eaſt of that is the houſe of St. Ann, the mother of the 
bleſſed virgin, where it is ſaid the virgin was born; it was a nunnery; and 
the grott under the church is ſaid to be the very place of the bleſſed vir- 
gin's nativity. 

It is not eaſy to determine whether mount Moriah took its name from 
the land, to which God directed Abraham to go in order to ſacrifice his 
ſon, or whether this was actually the mountain on which he was ready 
to obey the divine command. 'This hill was to the eaſt of mount Sion, 
the broad valley of Millo being between them, over which there was a 
bridge that joined the two mountains. The valley of Jehoſophat was 
to the caſt of it, and mount Acra to the north. Mount Moriah, which 
was a rock, ſeems to have been chiefly taken up by the temple, and So- 
lomon's houſe to the ſouth of it. The temple was built on the ſpot of 
the threſhing floor of Araunah the Jebuſite, where the plague was ſtay- 
ed; and upon that account it was purchaſed by David to build an al- 
tar on. The buildings that belonged to the temple extended half a 
quarter of a mile every way, and by pacing the ground, I found it to 
be about that breadth from eaſt to weſt ; but there were a great num- 
ber of ſteps all round, by which they aſcended to the plain area, on 
which the temple itſelf was built. The whole was ſupported by walls 
and buttreſſes towards the valleys, eſpecially over the deep valley to the 
eaſt, Firſt, there were ſeveral ſteps up to the court of the Gentiles, 
which is ſuppoſed to have had a colonade or portico all round, and was 
about forty five feet broad. There was a ſecond aſcent of fourteen ſteps 
to ſuch another court, called the court of the Jews, which was much 
finer than the other, and none but Jews could enter into it, and the 
were obliged to be firſt purified according to the law. It is probable 
that there were other ſteps up to the court of the prieſts ; ſo that the aſ- 
cent round muſt have been confiderable, whereas now this hill is near on a 
level with the reſt of the city, occaſioned probably by filling up the val- 
leys, and alſo by levelling the top of this hill, which ſeems to have been 
the work of Hadrian : For when the Jews attempted to rebuild the tem- 
ple, that emperor threw all the ruins of this great building into the val- 
ley, and planted a grove, which he conſecrated to Jupiter. When Chri- 
ſtianity prevailed a church was built on this ſpot. It is ſaid, that the 
Jews were miraculouſly hindred from rebuilding the Temple, when 
Julian the apoſtate encouraged them to it, in order to prove that text of 
Scripture to be falſe, “ that one ſtone ſhould not be left on another” of 
that Jewiſh temple ; but the Chriſtians built a church on this ſpot, 
which the Saracens, under Omar, converted into a moſque ; and when Jeru- 
ſalem was taken in the holy war, it was again made a place of Chriſtian 
worſhip. At preſent there is a beautiful octagon moſque in the middle of 
the court, covered with a domie. 'The plan' of it, and of the other build- 
ings in that court, and the elevation of the moſque, as I took them by 
the eye, and conſequently without ſcale, may be ſeen in the third plate. 
A is the plan of the moſque; B the upright; C the colonades, which 
have a grand appearance, and are of very good Corinthian architecture; 
there are arches turned on the pillars; poſſibly theſe might be porticos 
leading to the church of the Chriſtians. D is what they now call the 
golden gate, and EI take to be the beautiful gate of the temple. This 
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moſque has a beautiful appearance, the outſide of it being caſed with 
tiles of different colours, but chiefly green, and they ſay it is the ſame 
within. Towards the ſouth eaſt corner of the area is a moſque F. 
which is an oblong ſquare. Part of it is covered with a dome, which 
was the church of the purification, and ſtands north and ſouth ; it is 
faid to have belonged to a nunnery, I went through a garden without 
the walls to the ſouth end of this building, in which there are eight or 
nine tiers of very large ſtones, and ſo there are to the weſt, under a 
noble building of hewn ſtone G. which might be part of the nunnery ; 
there are alſo ſome remains at H to the eaſt. Formerly there was a way 
to ſome vaults under theſe buildings, which has been ſtopped up. The 
building to the ſouth was probably the ſpot where the houſe of Solomon 
ſtood. There ſeems to have been a deep foſſee to the north of 
mount Moriah, the eaſt part of which is ſtill to be ſeen, and is called 
by the monks the pool of Betheſda, At the eaſt end of it, at the en- 
trance to the court of the temple, are remains of ſome buildings, of very 
large hewn ſtone, particularly an entablature in a good taſte, which 
may be part of an entrance that Hadrian might have made to his new 
grove, If this foſſee was carried all along to the north of mount Mo- 
riah, it muſt have paſſed where the houſe of Pilate is now ſhewn, which 
part might be filled up with the ruins of the temple, If the Chriſtians, 
when they had poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, had dug here, and in other parts, 
eſpecially to the eaſt of the temple, and the ſouth of mount Sion, they 
might, without doubt, have found great remains of the materials of the 
temple, and of the palaces on mount Sion ; and probably have been 
able to have paſſed ſome judgment on the architecture of them, This 
foſſee does not ſeem to be the pool of Betheſda, which by all accounts 
mult have been to the ſouth, or about the ſouth weſt corner of mount Mo- 
riah, InSt. Jerom's time there were two pools, one filled by the rain, the 
other wasa reddiſh water, as if it retained the colour of the ſacrifices waſh- 
ed in it; and I ſuppoſe it was about the gardens to the ſouth of the 
church of the purification, which is within the fite of the court of the 
temple; and the quarter called Ophel was alſo probably in this part of 
the city. For it was at the ſouth corner of the temple where the Nethi- 
nims lived, who had the care of the ſacrifices, and might extend to the 
north part of the hill or valley. 


— — 


CHAT IL, 
Of Mount CAL VAR v. 


city to be Gihon, where Solomon was anointed, on which the La- \ || 


tin convent now ſtands; it is in this caſe probable that Calvary 

or Golgotha was a part of it, that is a ſummit of the hill, towards the # 

ſouth eaſt: It was the place where malefactors were uſually executed. = 

The empreſs Helena, having, as it is ſaid, found the croſs here, built 
this magnificent church over the holy ſepulchre. The roof was of cy- 


preſs, 


1 we ſuppoſe the hill towards the north weſt corner of the preſent Mount Cal- 
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preſs, and the king of Spain giving a new one, what remained of the 
old roof was preſerved as reliques, and they make beads of it to this 
day. There is a hole in the top of the dome to give light, as in the 
pantheon at Rome. The gallery above is about three fourths of a circle; 
the opening to the Greek choir, being the other part of the circle. The 
greater part of the gallery belongs to the Latins, and they have an en- 
trance to it from their convent, The part of the church under” the 
gallery is encloſed, and belongs to the people of ſeveral religions. A 
plan of the church A may be ſeen in the fourth plate, taken from the 
common drawings of it; and I ſhall only mention the ſeveral places 


that are ſhewn in the church, as a reference to it. A is the church 


about the ſepulchre. B the choir, belonging to the Greeks. 1. The 
entrance of the church. 2. The ſtone on which they ſay Chriſt's body 
was anointed for his burial. To the north of it are the tombs of four 
kings of Jeruſalem, not well known, whoſe bodies it is thought were 


carried to Chriſtendom when the Saracens took the city. 3. The ſepul- 


chre, over which is the building of the plan A; it is caſed on the out- 
ſide with grey marble. A view and ſection of it may be ſeen in the ſame 
plate. C is the view; D the ſection; E the altar, on which the 
body is ſuppoſed to have been laid; F the portico; G the ſtone on 
which they ſay the angel ſat. 4. Where Chriſt appeared to Mary Mag- 
dalene. 5. The place where he appeared to the virgin Mary. 6. Where 
he ſtood. 7. The chapel dedicated to this viſion, belonging to the Latins. 
8. The altar of the pillar, at which he was ſcourged, where they ſhew that 
column. 9. The altar of the croſs. 10. The convent of the Latins, to 
which there is no entrance but by the church, and as the church is com- 
monly kept locked, they receive their proviſions by a window in the door. 
12, The chapel of Chriſt's priſon. 13. The chapel where they divided 
his garments by lot; near this is the chapel of St. Longinus, who pierced 
our Saviour's ſide, it being the grot to which he retired on his conver- 
ſion. To the eaſt of this is the chapel of St. Helena, where the croſs 
of Chriſt was found, and the croſſes of the malefaQors in which they 
ſhew the marble chair of St. Helena. 19. The chapel, in which 
is the marble pillar whereon Chriſt ſat when he was crowned. 20. The 
ſtairs to the top of mount Calvary, 21. The altar of mount Calvary. A 
view of the two chapels may be ſeen at A. 22. Where he was nailed to the 
croſs. 23. The place where they ſay Iſaac was offered. 24. The place 
of the altar of Melchiſedeck. For the Greeks have a notion that Abra- 


ham met him on mount Calvary, 25. The hole in which the croſs 


ſtood, cut out of the rock. 26. The cleft in the rock, which is ſeen 
alſo in the chapel of Adam below : At the eaſt end of that chapel 
is the altar of Adam, exactly under the place where the croſs was 
fixed; and the Greeks have ſome legend that Abraham's head 
was depoſited there, his body being buried in Hebron. The cleft in the 
rock above is to the left, or ſouth of the croſs, and is ſuppoſed to have 
been between Chriſt and the bad thief. 27. The ſepulchres of Godfrey 
and Baldwin kings of Jeruſalem. 28. The place where Mary and John 
ſtood to ſee Chriſt on the croſs. 29. The hole in the Greek choir, 
which they call the navel of the world, and imagine it to be in the 
middle of the earth ; it is under a dome that covers the middle part of 
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the building. 30. The choir of the church of Golgotha. 31. The 
tower of the church, 32. The ſepulchre of Joſeph of Arimathza and 
his ſons. 33. The chapel of the Syrians below. 34. The chapel of 


the Coptis on the ground floor. 3 5. The chapel of the Armenians, 


36. The encloſed place for the women. ' 37. The chapel where the vir- 
gin Mary ſtood to ſee Chriſt on the croſs. 

The Latin fathers have a treaſury of plate, and other curious things, 
in the church, but they never open it, leſt it ſhould tempt the Turks at 
any time to ſeize on their riches ; they have a very fine ſett of new gilt 
plate for the altar, the preſent of the king of France. But the Greeks 
ſhew whatever they have, at the eaſt end of their great church, particu- 
larly a large chalice of gold, the preſent of a prince of Georgia, man 


veſtments adorned with pearls, and a great number of veſſels of ſilver gilt, 
moſtly of Gothic workmanſhip. 


T7 - 


Having deſcribed the holy ſepulchre, and the church that is built CREE 


. . . . - M&M za 
over it, I ſhall give an account of the ceremonies I ſaw in this church; Fg 


and of the manner in which I viſited this and ſeveral other places. I 
arrived at Jeruſalem, as mentioned before, on the nineteenth of March, 
which happened to be Palm-ſunday of the Latins, and I went that morn- 
ing into the church of the holy ſepulchre to ſee their ceremonies. The 
guardian was habited pontifically in rich veſtments, preſented by the late 
emperor. A canopy was erected over the door, and a chair was placed 
under it, in which the guardian fat, and performed ſome offices, and 
afterwards went into the holy ſepulchre to bleſs the palm branches laid 
on it: when he came out he fat down again in the chair, and they put 
the palm-branches into his hand ; firſt one for himſelf; and the reſt be- 
ing given him, one by one, he diſtributed them to all the congregation, 
who took them kneeling, and kiſſed his hand; the prieſts then went 
round the holy ſepulchre three times, with the palm branches in their 
hands, and finging an anthem, concluded by going in like manner to 
the ſtone of unction. 

On the twenty-ſecond, being Wedneſday in paſſion week, I viſited 
the places which our Saviour paſſed in the way to Calvary, and went 
through the valley to the eaſt and ſouth of Jeruſalem, and part of the 
weltern valley; and in the afternoon we all went into the church of the 
holy ſepulchre, and the doors were kept locked till Friday. 

Within the church there is a ſmall convent belonging to the Latins, 
to which there is no entrance but by the church; and here we took up 
our abode. On the twenty-third the guardian on his knees performed 
the ceremony of waſhing the feet of twelve prieſts, who were ſeated be- 


fore the door of the holy ſepulchre, and he gave a croſs into the hands 


of each of them. I ſaw this ceremony performed the week following by the 
Armenians and Greeks. At the Armenian convent the biſhop was girded 
with a blue towel, and kneeled within a rail, the prieſt ſitting in a great 
chair without it, and putting his feet into a baſon within the rail, the bi- 
ſhop waſhed his feet with the towel, and rubbed them with ſweet poma- 
tum. The Greek ceremony was more extraordinary ; it was performed 
on the ſtairs on the outſide of the church of the holy ſepulchre, that 
leads to the chapel of the bleſſed virgin, where ſhe ſtood to ſee Chriſt cru- 
cified. The biſhop went to the top of the ſtairs, and the twelve prieſts 

Vor. II. Part I. F ſtood 
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ſtood on each fide of them. After the biſhop had uſed ſome form of 


4 


| devotion, he was unrobed, and had a towel tied a-croſs from each ſhoul- 
der, and a ſilk towel round his middle. He then went to the bottom of 


the ſtairs, and a large baſon of filver gilt, with water in it boiled on 
ſweet herbs, being held under the feet of the prieſt, and one pouring 
water on them out of an ewer, the biſhop with his hands waſhed the feet, 
wiped and kiſſed them, the prieſt at the ſame time kiſſing the ear of the 
biſhop The uppermoſt prieſt repreſenting Peter, made a ſpeech that he 
ſhould not waſh his feet; which being anſwered by the biſhop, he ſub- 
mitted to have that honour done to him. The baſon then being brought 
up to the biſhop, he often dipped a large lettice into it, and ſeveral 
times ſprinkled all the people; then the water was thrown on them, and 
they crouded to wipe the vaſe with their handkerchiefs, and went fo far 
as to take the herbs out of the caldron in which the water was boiled. 
On the twenty-fourth, which was Good-friday, the Latins performed 


their diſcipline in an encloſed part of the gallery, early in the morning, 


before it was light; and they eat late in the ſame place on their knees, 


having nothing but bread, raw onions, and water. In the evening their 


proceſſion began to the chapel of the ſacrament, where one of the monks 
preached in Italian; then going on to the chapel where they divided 
Chriſt's garments, a French ſermon was preached there. A Spaniard ha- 
rangued in his native tongue at the pillar of reproach, and a French ſer- 
mon was preached at the place where Chriſt was nailed to the croſs. At 
the place of the crucifixion an Italian ſermon was preached, and two 
monks performed the ceremony of taking the ſmall ſtatue of Chriſt 
from the croſs; and as they took out the nails, ſhewed them to the 
people, who at the fight of them beat their breaſts. The ſtatue being 
wrapped up in a white ſheet, was carried by four of them to the ſtone 


of union, where it was anointed and perfumed; and this being oppo- 


ſite to the great door, where the Mahometans on the outſide might hear 
the ſermon, one of them preached in Arabick, The ſtatue was then 
carried and laid in the ſepulchre, and the people were harangued in 
Spaniſh, and ſo the ceremony concluded about eleven a clock. 6 

On Eaſter eve, the twenty- fourth, the door of the church was opened, 
as it was the day before, for all perſons to come in; but the Turks in- 
ſiſted on having ſome gratuity from every one that entered. The Latins 
celebrated the maſs of the reſurrection, and at Gloria in excelſis, a 
cover was let down, and the tapeſtry on the front of the holy ſepulchre 
appeared, repreſenting the reſurrection. We were releaſed from our confine- 
ment, but returned the next day, which was Eaſter ſunday, when the Latins 
celebrated their offices; and the whole body clothed in rich veſtments, with 
candles in their hands, went in proceſſion three times round the holy 
ſepulchre, three filver croſſes being carried before them, and certain of- 
fices were read at a desk on each ſide of the ſepulchre. As it was the 
Palm ſunday of the oriental churches, they performed their ceremonies 
of diſtributing the palm branches, and ſeverally went in proceſſion round 
the ſepulchre; that of the Armenians being the moſt grand and ſo- 
lemn. 

On the thirtieth, we went to ſee ſeveral things in the city, as the beau- 
tiful gate of the temple; the hoſpital of ſaint Helena; and the Greek 
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convent adjoining to the church of the holy ſepulchre; they ſhew there 
in a chapel the very place where, they ſay, Iſaac was offered ; we went 
by the iron gate to faint James's church of the Armenians, and to all 
that quarter. On the ſecond of April we viſited Jeremiah's priſon and 
orot, and what are called the ſepulchres of the kings to the north, On 
the thirteenth we ſaw the part of mount Sion without the walls, and the 
ſouth end of the old temple, near the church of the purification that 
belonged to the old nunnery. On the fourteenth we viſited all the 
places about the mount of Olives, Bethany, and Bethphage. On the 
ſixteenth we went out with the ſheik of Siloe up to the mount of Olives, 
the place of the aſcenſion, and ſaw the village of Siloe, and mountain 
of offence, and returned by the weſtern valley, On the ſeventeenth we 
took another view of the vale of Jehoſaphat. And on the twentieth 
traced the old walls to the north, and reviewed the places that way; and 
it will appear in the following account, how the reſt of the time was 
ſpent in ſeeing the places at ſome diſtance from Jeruſalem, 


— 
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CHAT, Y, 


Of the quarter in JERUSALEM called BEezETHa, and of 
the ſepulchres called the ſepulchres of the kings. 


north, inhabited by the lower ſort of people, and it was en- 
compaſſed with a ſlight wall before the time of Agrippa; but he be- 
gun to make it very ſtrong, and it was finiſhed by the Jews. This was 
called the firſt wall in the attack of the city, and the third with regard 
to the time when it was built. The wall about Acra was the ſecond ; 
and that which encompaſſed mount Sion was the firſt that was built, 
and is called the third in beſieging the city. The wall about Bezetha 
was the firſt that was taken by Titus; he then took the ſecond about 
Acra, and afterwards the wall about Sion; he then made himſelf maſter 
of the caſtle of Antony, and next of the temple ; and laſt of all, he 
took the citadel of mount Sion. Endeavouring to trace the wall round 
Bezetha, I thought I ſaw ſome imperfe& remains of it ſtretching about 
a quarter of a mile to the ſouth from the north weſt corner of the pre- 
ſent walls, to which a point of Acra might extend. I imagined I ſaw the 
corner of this wall to the north weſt, and ſigns of a foſſee extending 
to the eaſt, near a long ciſtern, which is ſouth of the mount of ſoap aſhes, 
and fo along over the valley of Croum, that is, of gardens or vineyards; 
and likewiſe to the ſouth of what they call the ſepulchres of the kings; 
and then to the eaſtern valley, where, turning ſouth, it joined the ſecond 
wall. This ſeems probable, becauſe the ſituation of the mount of ſoa 

aſhes juſt without the walls is very natural. Theſe gardens alſo ſeem to be 
thoſe where Titus was in ſuch great danger when he came to reconnoitre 
the city . I ſaw to the north of the vale of gardens a great heap of ruins 


1 Joſephus De bello Jud. v. 2. 
On 
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75 H E fourth part of the city, called Bezetha, was a ſuburb to the Bezetu, 
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on a riſing ground, which might be ſome work of the Romans in attack- 
ing the city. For it cannot well be ſuppoſed that the walls extended ſo 
far, and that theſe are the ruins of the tower Pſephinus, which was ſe- 
venty cubits high, and was at the north weſt corner of the city, It is 
more probable that this might be Sapha, or the place of proſpect, which 
was about a mile to the north of the old city, where Titus aud Ceſtius 


encamped ; but it is more remarkable on account of another piece of 


hiſtory. For when Alexander had taken Tyre and Gaza, and was come 
to this place to attack Jeruſalem ; the prieſts came out in their veſt- 
ments, and all the people cloathed in white to meet him, which was 
doubtleſs the habit of ceremony, who being ſtruck with the fight, ador- 
ed the name of God on the prieſt's breaſt-plate, and entering into the 
temple, ſacrificed there, and was greatly pleaſed when the high prieſt 
ſhewed him thoſe parts of ſcripture that propheſied of his conqueſt of 
all the world. 

There was a broad ſtreet from the gate of Ephraim, and one part of 
this quarter was called mount Bezetha, which ſeems to be the height 
over the grot of Jeremiah, and this probably was the ſite both of the 
camp of the Aſſyrians when they took Jeruſalem, and alſo of Titus's camp 
when he had taken this outer part of the city =, The cave of Jere- 
miah, where they ſay he wrote his Lamentations, is a very large grot 
opening to the ſouth, alittle without the preſent walls, which ſeems to have 
been a quarry. To the ſouth of it, near the walls, is a ſmall pool full 
of dirty water. This they call Jeremiah's priſon, into which they ſay 
that prophet was let down ; but on what authority I know not. | 

The ſepulchres on the out fide of the walls to be ſuppoſed north of Beze- 
tha, are called the Sepulchres of the kings, which name ſeems to be 
taken from Joſephus, who ſays the wall went by the ſepulchres of the 
kings. He fays alſo, that it run along by the ſepulchre of Helena, 
queen of Adiabene, and I ſhould take this to be that ſepulchre ; and 
that it is ſome corruption of Joſephus to mention any ſepulchre of the 
Kings in this part, which I do not find ſpoken of by other antient writers. 
The ſepulchre of Helena 1s mentioned as having three pyramids over it; 
and Villalpandus, deſcribing them as ſepulchres of the kings, takes notice 


of one pyramid, ſtanding over them in his time, which is a great proof 


that it was the ſepulchre of Helena; the other two probably having been 
deſtroyed, as the third has been taken away ſince his time. Theſe are 
the moſt remarkable and beautiful ſepulchres about Jeruſalem. A plan 
of them may be ſeen in the fifth plate. A is the court before the en- 
trance to them, which faces to the eaſt ; it is cut ten feet down into the 
rock. The long court B. to the ſouth of it, is ſeparated by a partition of 
the ſolid rock. There are now no remains of the ancient entrance, which 
probably was by ſteps down from the eaſt : For at preſent they deſcend 
by the narrow court B. at a place where the rock is a little broken away; 
and C is a door, thetop of which is cut archwiſe, the ground being near as 
high as the arch. The entrance is by a portico D. with a pilaſter on each 
ſide z over it is a fine entablature cut in the rock, as repreſented in the 
ſame plate at O. The architraves are cut in a particular manner; and 


m Joſephus De bello Jud. V. 7. 
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one of them is adorned with a running foliage ; the freeze alſo is beauti- 
fully ornamented . The room E. which leads to the ſeveral apartments 
of the ſepulchres, is about five or fix feet high, and fo are the others. 
The farſt apartment a. has no cells in it. The next b. has cells on three 
ſides. To the right at c. ſtands the ſtone door, which has been thought 
ſomething extraordinary; it is two feet and a half wide, five feet and a 
half long, and five inches thick ; it is left rough within, and is ſeen at 
F; it turns in two ſockets, above and below, and poſſibly it might be 
lifted out of the lower ſocket, or by cutting a grouve, be let in, and the 
hole ſo artfully filled up with ſtone as not to be ſeen, at leaſt after fo 
many ages: But it is thought by ſome to have been hewn out of this 
rock, and never to have been out of the place ; which is not ſo difficult 
to be accounted for, if we ſuppoſe that in cutting out the apartment, 
A, B, C, D. in this plate, they firſt cleared the place A, B, C. and 
having left ſufficient rock from B to E to be hewn into a door, 
they might ſhape out the door, and ſeparate it all round from 
the rock with great eaſe, except towards the corners, where, 
though with ſome difficulty, they might with proper tools clear away 


the rock, and form the hinges, by which it was to turn. The door 


places, if I miſtake not, are cut archwiſe at top on the out fide, and in 
a ſtrait line within, Beyond this door is the apartment d. in which is a 
ſemicircular nich e, to the left, all the other niches being cut in the ſame 
manner. Theſe, and the two ſteps at the end, ſeem to have been deſigned 
tolay bodies on. In this room are ſome broken ſtone coffins, with ſemicir- 
cular covers belonging to them, thoſe in the other rooms being of the ſame 
kind : On each fide of theſe coffins are three rows of foliage in relief. 
Another ſtone coffin has a relief of five roſes cut on each fide, and a 


kind of lilly at the end. In the other cells the floors that are marked *_ 


are cut down ſo as to receive the body or coffin ; that which is marked . 
is divided into two parts. The ſeveral cells o. which are very little, ſeem 
to have been deſigned for ſmall bodies, and are commonly about three 
feet high. The room g. has a walk round it to the cells, the reſt being 
cut down near two feet lower; and the room h. is in the ſame manner, 
except that there is no walk on one fide of it. 


CHAP. -VL 
Of the places near the walls of JERUSALEM. 


A gate, which is on the eaſt fide of the city, that ſaint was put to 
death; and going down a ſteep deſcent towards the vale of ſehoſophat, 
they ſhew a part of the rock a. on which, they ſay, St. Stephen's body 
fell when he was ſtoned, and made an impreſſion on the rock. 

We came down into the valley to the bed of the brook Kedron, which 
is but a few paces over, and in many parts the valley itſelf is no wider : 


m Under the two middle triglyphs the rock So that it ſeems as if there had been ſome relief 
is rough, and left lower than in other parts, there, probably either of an eagle or angel. 


Mount 
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T the eaſt end of the ſtreet, which is north of the temple, and of Gare of St, 
of the houſe of Pilate, is the gate of St. Stephen. Without this Per 
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Mount Olivet is to the eaſt of it. This brook riſes a little way further to the 
north ; the valley, as I apprehend, not extending far that way : There 
is no water in it, except after great rains or ſhowers: The bed of the 
torrent is narrow and deep; there is a bridge, over it below the gate of St. 
Stephen; and they ſay, when there is water, it all runs under ground to 
the north of the bridge, unleſs the torrent ſwells much, which had hap- 
pened but once in ſeveral years, and was then occaſioned by great 
ſhowers of rain, This brook runs along the valley of Jehoſophat and 
Siloe at the ſouth: weſt corner of the city, and then turning ſouth, it runs 
to the dead ſea, 


Sepulchre of Paſſing over this bridge, and going to the left, we came by a deſ- 


the virgin 


Mary. 


Abſalom's 
pillar. 


cent of ſeveral ſteps down to the ſepulchre of the bleſſed virgin. On 
one ſide there is a door place walled up, which is about half way down 
to it, of which they can give no account: But it is probably the ſe- 
pulchre of Meliſendis, queen of Jeruſalem, who is ſaid by ſome authors 
to have been buried here. Below they ſhew the ſepulchres of Anna, 
Joachim, and Joſeph, as well as that of the bleſſed virgin, about the lat- 


ter all the different profeſſions have their altars, the whole is cut out of 


the rock. We returned into the valley, and on the eaſt, adjoyning to 


this, we came to the grotto c. in which our Saviour was in an agony, on 
account of his approaching ſufferings. To the ſouth, at the foot of mount 
Olivet, is the garden of Gethſemane d. in which there are ſeven old 
olive trees, ſaid to have been there in our Saviour's time. A little above 


this, in the road up the mount of Olives, is the ſtone d. on which they 


ſay the bleſſed virgin's girdle fell at her aſcenſion, and left an impreſ- 
ſion. | TRA 

Going along the foot of mount Olivet to the ſouth, there is a ſtone 
where the diſciples ſlept, whilſt Chriſt prayed. A little further at 
n. they fay he was betrayed by Judas. We came to another bridge over 
the brook Kedron, where it is ſaid Chriſt was thrown down as the 
were leading him to the magiſtrate: And beyond it, near the bed of 
the brook, is a ſtone on which they ſhew the print of his feet, ſup- 
poſed to be made as they were thruſting him along. 

The ſepulchre of Jehoſophat is cut out of the rock at the foot of the 
hill to the eaſt, with ſome apartments in it. The entablature of the 
portico before it, may be ſeen at A. in the fifth plate. Over this are the 
ſepulchres of the Jews ; it is faid to be the place where Judas put 


an end to his life. And they tell pilgrims that the olive tree which 


grows on the ſpot, marked b. is the very tree on which he hanged him- 
ſelf. 

To the ſouth weſt of the ſepulchre of Jehoſophat is what they call 
the pillar of Abſalom, h. who, having no ſon, and defiring to keep his 
name in remembrance, reared up for himſelf a pillar in the king's dale, 
calling it after his own name, and it obtained the name of Abſalom's 
place, =, Joſephus calls it a marble pillar ; but as he fays it. was two 
turlongs from Jeruſalem, though this vale, in which Kedron runs, might 
be the king's dale; yet as the diſtance does not agree, it may be doubt- 
ed whether this really was that monument; and it ſeems more probable 


m 2 Sam, xviii. 18, Joſeph, Antiq. vii. 10, 
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ON PALASTINE, 23 
that it was farther to the ſouth weſt, beyond the vale of Gehinnom. 
But if this was the king's dale in which 'Melchiſedeck king of Salem 
came to meet Abraham *, it would be a circumſtance to prove, that 
Jeruſalem was the ancient Salem. If we ſuppoſe that this was the pillar 
of Abſalom, cut out of the rock, and raiſed higher by art, it muſt 
have been much altered fince that time, as it appears in the fixth 
Plate: for it is now of the Ionic order, which probably was not in- 
vented at that time. It is not unlikely that ſome perſons have lon 
ſince beautified theſe places, according to the rules of Greek architecture, 
particularly this, and the tomb of Zachariah. There is a room cut out 
of the rock in Abſalom's pillar, conſiderably above the level of the 

ound on the outſide ; the plan of it is in the fame plate. There are 

niches in the ſides of the room, probably deſigned to receive coffins or 
bodies: The entrance is by a hole, which ſeems to have been late! 
broke out; and if it ſerved as a ſepulchre, there might be ſome under- 
ground entrance now cloſed up, as I was informed there is to the tomb 
of Zachariah, which, they ſay, is known to the Jews, and that they 
privately carry their dead to it, The upper part of the ſepulchre, which 
is round, is built of very large ſtones, and it is altogether very beautiful. 
The heap of ſtones on the outſide has been thought to be a proof , that 
it is the pillar of Abſalom, and that the ſtones were thrown there in de- 
teſtation of his rebellion againſt his father ; but this cuſtom may have 
taken its riſe from a notion of its being Abſalom's pillar. This is the 
laſt thing ſeen in this vale on the eaſt fide of the city from the north; 
and conſequently about that place the vale begins to turn to the weſt, 
and make the ſouthern bounds of the city, being oppoſite to the ſouth 
eaſt corner of mount Moriah, and of the buildings of the temple. 

A little further to the welt is a ſepulchre, faid to be that of Za- Sepulchre of 
chariah, the ſon of Barachiah, whom the Jews flew between the ib. 
temple and the altar; it is entirely cut out of the rock, which, at 
a little diſtance, is of a conſiderable height on three ſides of it; it 
may be obſerved, that there are ſome things very particular in the execu- 
tion of the Ionic order; as may be ſeen in the ſeventh plate. Between 
theſe two monuments there is a grotto in the rock, i. with a portico be- 
fore it, in which it is ſaid faint James ſtayed until he ſaw Chriſt after his 
reſurrection. 

Croſſing the brook, we came to a fountain to the right, k. which is Fountain of 
thought by ſome to be the dragon-well, mentioned by Nehemiah f; it — 
is commonly called the fountain of the bleſſed virgin, where, they ſay, 
ſhe waſhed our Saviour's linnen; there is a deſcent down to it of many 
ſteps, and a channel is cut from it in under the rock, which might con- 
vey the water to the city. The Mahometans have a praying place be- 
fore it, and often come here to waſh; It may be conſidered, whether 
this was not really the antient fountain of Siloe, which was ſo far under the 
hill, that it could not be commanded in time of war by ſuch as were 
not maſters of that part of the city, as it might be defended to great ad- 
vantage from the hill over it; and poſſibly it was carried in under the 
city by channels leading to certain reſervoirs, from which they might 
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draw up the water. This fountain ſeems to have flowed into a bafin called 
the pool of Siloe, and probably is the ſame as the lower pool. From this 
place the valley towards the welt is much wider than it is in the other 
arts, 
A little beyond this fountain, the ſhallow vale between mount Sion 
and Moriah begins, which is much higher than that in which Kedron 
runs, being the end of the valley called Millo, that divides thoſe hills. 
There is a gentle aſcent by it up to the city walls, and going into this 
vale about an hundred paces, we came to the pool of Siloe, t. The en- 
trance of it is towards the city, and there is a deſcent by ſeveral ſteps 
to a pool about twenty feet wide, fifty-five feet long, and ten feet deep 
from the ſtairs, having a bench on each fide of it, and eight pillars. 
The water runs into it from a channel cut under the rock, and they ſay, 
comes from the temple, and other parts where they waſh; and therefore 
is not fit to be drunk; poſſibly this might be the pool of Betheſda, 
which may be the ſame as that which Nehemiah ſays was the pool that 
was made, and Joſephus calls the pool of Solomon. The pool of Be- 
theſda, we know, was remarkable for extraordinary cures on the firſt 
perſon that went into it after a certain time: In that pool the Nethi- 
nims waſhed their ſacrifices; and Ophel, where they lived, ſeems to 
have been in this quarter; tho' from Nehemiah's account, one would 
conjecture that it extended alſo to the north. Near this pool at a white 
mulberry-tree, m. they ſay, Iſaiah was ſawn aſunder, by the order of 
Manaſſeh; and here, it is to be ſuppoſed, he was buried under the oak 
Rogel: It is probable the king's gardens were over this vale in which the 
tree of Rogel is mentioned. A little above the pool Siloe on the fide of 
mount Moriah, is a part of the rock, n. on which poſſibly the tower of 
Siloam was built, and above it there is an ancient grotto. 

Oppoſite to this valley, on the other fide of the brook, is what they 
call the village of Siloe ; it is over the valley towards the foot of the hill, 
and conſiſts of a great number of grottos cut out of the rock, ſome of 
which have porticos, and are adorned with the plain Egyptian corniſh ; 
they call it a village, becauſe theſe grots are now inhabited by Arabs, but 
they ſeem to be antient ſepulchres. The ſheik of Siloe, who ſhewed 
me every thing there, led me a little way to the north of Siloe, to a 


Glſemane. houſe cut out of the rock, which, he ſaid, was called Gethſemane; 


where there is a flat ſpot of ground, on the fide of the hill, extending 
like a terrace to the north; and it is not improbable that this was the 
ſite of the village of Gethſemane, and that it might ſtretch near as far as 
the place now called the garden of Gethſemane. This place was for- 
merly covered with olive-trees, but it is now without any improvement; 
and any one who ſees the deſolate country about Jeruſalem, may con- 
clude what a fad alteration all theſe parts have undergone fince the time 
of Jolephus, who ſays, that the whole territory abounded in trees. 


Wellof Ne- At the end of this valley, which is ſouth of the city, and runs to the 


hemiah. 


weſt, is Nehemiah's well, r. where the brook Kedron turns to the ſouth, 
aad the valley of Rephaim joins it from the north. It is faid Jeremiah 
hid in this place the holy fire when the firſt temple was deſtroyed, and 
ſearching for it, they found water which Nehemiah ordered to be thrown 
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ON PALASTINE. Fo 
on the facrifice on which it began to burn, It is an oblong ſquare well, 
which I found by a plummet, to be a hundred and twenty two feet 
deep, and that the water was eighty feet high, and they told me that 
ſometimes it overflowed. | 

This valley to the ſouth of Jeruſalem, and it may be part of that to dehinnom. 
the eaſt, was Gehinnom, or the valley of Hinnom, having antiently be- 
longed to the ſons of Hinnom *, and was part of the bounds be- 
tween the tribes of Benjamin and Judah. This place became infamous 
on account of their paſſing their children here thro the fire to Molech, 
the God of the Ammonites *; it was called alſo Tophet, which ſignifies a 
trumpet, from their ſounding that inſtrument, that the cries of the 
children might not be heard; and it is thought that the name of Ge- 
henna is given to Hell from this place, on account of the diabolical ſa- 
crifices that were offered here. It is probable that the grove of Molech 
was in this quarter, where his worſhippers ſacrificed to him, and com- 
mitted many other abominations. The mountain of offence was like- 
wiſe over this valley, where Solomon is ſuppoſed to have built a temple 
to the deity of the Ammonites *, 

I turned to the north into the valley of Rephaim, or Giants, in which viley of 
David twice vanquiſhed the Philiſtines *, and called the place where he NPhain. 
burnt their images Baal-perazim +. This valley is broader, and not ſo 
deep as thoſe to the ſouth and eaſt. I went up the hill to the weſt, op- 

ſite to the end of the vale of Hinnom, and ſaw a great number of 
ſepulchral grots cut out of the rock, many of which have beautiful door- 
places; among them is the grottgs where, it is ſaid, the apoſtles hid 
themſelves after our Saviour's crucifixion, A little further to the north is 
Aceldama, that is, the field of blood, which is ſaid to be the ſpot that Aceldams: 
was purchaſed by the chief prieſts to bury ſtrangers in, with the money 


which Judas returned, as conſcious that it was the price of innocent 


blood: it is an oblong {quare cavern, about twenty-ſix paces long, 


twenty broad, and ſeemed to be about twenty feet deep; it is encloſed 
on every fide, either with the rock or a wall, and covered over; there 
are fix holes in the top by which one may look down into it, and by 
theſe they throw in the bodies: It belongs now to the Armenians. They 
talk much of a vertue in this earth to conſume dead bodies; and, it is 
ſaid, that ſeveral ſhip-loads of it were carried to what they call the Campo 
Santo in Piſa, Over Aceldama, to the ſouth eaſt of the road to Beth- 
lehem, is the hill of evil counſel, where it is ſaid the Jews took counſel, 
and determined to put Jeſus to death, I ſaw ſeveral other ſepulchral 
grottos, as I deſcended from this place into the vale that is to the 
weſt of the city: There is a bafin in it which is about two hundred 
and fifty paces long, and a hundred broad; the bottom is very nar- 
row, and the rock on each fide appears like ſteps : This baſon is 
made by building a wall acroſs the valley; it is commonly called the 
pool of Beerſheba, but ſeems to be the lower pool of Gihon; it is 
generally dry, but probably it was deſigned to receive not only the rain 


o Jolſ. xv. 8. 2 Sam. v. 18, 1 Chron, xiv. . 
4 2 Chron, xxvill. 3. ＋. 2 Sam. v. 20. 
1 Kings xi. 7. + Mat, xxvil. 7, 8. Acts i. 19. 
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waters, but alſo the ſuperfluous waters from the upper pool of Gihon*. At 
the north end of it there isa cauſeway, which leads to the road to Bethlehem. 
There is a channel on it from Solomon's aqueduct, which ſupplies a ciſtern 
on each ſide of the cauſeway, and one at the end of it, where there is 
plenty of water; above this the valley is not ſo deep, but capable of re- 
ceiving a great quantity of water. About a hundred paces to the north 
the aqueduct from Solomon's pool croſſes the vale, the water running 
part of the way on nine arches, from four to ſix feet high; it is then 
conveyed round the hill on the weſt ſide of mount Sion, and ſo round 
to the city and temple by a covered channel on the ground. 
Near a mile to the north north weſt is the pool of Gihon, which 1 
ſuppoſe to be the upper pool; it is a very large baſin, and, if I miſtake 
not, is cut down about ten feet into the rock, there being a way down 
to it by ſteps; it was almoſt dry at that time, and ſeems deſigned to 
receive the rain waters which come from the hills about it: There is a ca- 
nal from the pool to the city, which is uncovered part of the way, and 
it is ſaid, goes to the pool in the ſtreets near the holy ſepulchre, and 


when there is a great plenty of water, it runs to the pool already men- 


tioned to the weſt of the city ; for the defign of theſe pools ſeems to 
have been to receive the rain water for the common uſes of the city, and 
robably even to drink in caſe of neceſſity. 


It is well known, that Solomon was crowned on mount Gihon, and 


if the tradition be true, that the ceremony was performed near this pool, 
it might be concluded that the high ground to the north of it was that 
mount ; but it ſeems more probable, as already obſerved, that mount 
Gihon was the height on which the Latin convent ſtands, I do not 
find where the fountain of Gihon was, though it is moſt probable, that 
it roſe either in the upper pool, or out of the high ground about it. 

1 ſhall conclude this chapter, with an account of ſome cere- 
monies of the Greeks at Eaſter, eſpecially of the moſt remarkable one 
relating to the holy fire. | a 

On the firſt of April, the Good-friday of the Greeks, they performed 
in the evening, the ceremony of taking Chriſt down from the croſs; and 


a little after midnight they began ſome other ceremonies in a very tu- 


multuous and indecent manner: Firſt, they wrap'd up a man in a cloth, and 
carried him on their ſhoulders three times round the ſepulchre, the mob run- 
ning round and hollowing ; they then laid him down before the outer 
door of the ſepulchre, and after playing ſeveral tricks with him, he got 
up; and this is their repreſentation of the reſurrection. Others were car- 
ried about in the ſame manner, but not covered ; there was a perſon al- 
ſo who walked round the ſepulchre, with another ſtanding on his ſhoul- 
ders, who talked and made figns to the people; and all theſe things were 
imitated by the boys, who, in a very indecent manner, leaped on one 
anothers backs, ſome throwing others down, and pulling off their caps; 
and the country people ran hollowing round the ſepulchre ; infomuch 


that any one would have taken it rather for a ſociety of Bacchanals than 


a Chriſtian aſſembly. 


1 2 Chron, xxxii, 30, 
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ON PALASTINE 


came to ſee the ceremony of the holy fire: As ſoon as he arrived all was 
quiet. The Latins ſay, that in the firſt ages, on Eaſter-eve, the fire 
deſcended from heaven into the ſepulchre, and lighted their lamps. But 
this miracle failing about the fifth or ſixth century, the Catholics wrote to 
Rome in relation it, and received an anſwer, that fince providence did not 
continue to act ſupernaturally in this reſpe&, they ought not to endeavour 
to impoſe on the people ; that fince that time the Greeks have pretend- 
ed to be in poſſeſſion of the miracle, and made the people believe it. 
The lights were put out all over the church, and firſt of all the Greek 
young men came running like madmen towards the holy ſepulchre, 
carrying ſtandards: The guardian of their convent, and ſome other 
Greek prieſts brought into the holy ſepulchre a large glaſs lamp that 
was not lighted. The Greek proceſſion began with ſhouts of the people; 


the prieſts came firſt, followed by their biſhop, and went three times 
round the holy ſepulchre: Then the biſhop went alone into the _ £ 


chre. The Armenian biſhop, who was grey headed, and very infirm, 
followed immediately afterwards, and was thruſt in with much diffi- 
culty; but, I think, only permitted to wait within, by the door; the 
Armenians not being allowed a part in the ſecret of this ceremony, The 
Coptic and Syrian biſhops, if I miſtake not, endeavoured to go in, but 
were not permitted : The Turks all the while guarded the door of the 
ſepulchre, and money was given them to permit people to be near, that 
they might light their tapers firſt at the holy fire. They were not in the 


ſepulchre half a quarter of an hour before the door was opened, and a 
great number of ſmall lighted candles held out; and happy was the per- 


ſon that could light his candles firſt, Young men ſtood reaching out 
with their bare arms, having twenty or thirty candles tied together, to 
light them among the firſt, But to avoid any great inconveniences by 
the crowd, two perſons held their lighted candles at a diſtance, in two 
different parts of the area, that others might more conveniently light 
their tapers. Some who had the holy fire, being ſurrounded, and al- 
moſt ſmothered by the crowd that preſſed about them, were forced to 
brand the candles in the faces of the people in their own defence; and 
ſome go ſo far as to ſay, that this fire will not burn their beards. With 
much difficulty the Greek and Armenian biſhops went out with candles 
in their hands: In a little time all the tapers were lighted, and the 
church was ſoon filled with the ſmoak of them, as they kept their lights 
burning for ſome time. It is ſaid the Greeks think themſelves obliged to 
carry on this affair, in order to bring pilgrims to Jeruſalem ; for the 
people ſet ſo great a value on this fire, that it is thought they 
would not otherwiſe come, which might ruin the Greeks, who live by 
this concourſe of pilgrims. After this ceremony was over they made the 
firſt tonſure of two Armenian boys near the ſepulchre ; a barber waſh- 


ing their heads with roſe water; and ſhaving them; the women that were 


related to them making a ſhrill noiſe, according to their cuſtom, as a 


teſtimony of joy ; then began the proceſſion of the Armenians, Coptis, 
and Syrians, the two boys in furplices following the deacons with can- 
dles in their hands. 


3 C HAP. 


The Turks, and even the governor of Jeruſalem, as is cuſtomary, 2 boly 
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CHA FT YI. 


Of the Mount of OLIVES, BETHANVY, and BET H- 


Mount of 
Olives. 


Place of 
Chriſt's aſ- 
cenſion. 


PHAGE. 


Y HE high hill to the caſt of the city is commonly known by the 


name of the mount of Olives : It is not a fingle hill, but 1s 


of a ridge of hills, which extends to the north, and alſo to the 
ſouth weſt. The mount of Olives has four ſummits, which I ſhall de- 
ſcribe in their order. 


Going about half a quarter of a mile to the northward from the north 


eaſt corner of the city, I went down to the eaſtern valley, and went u 
the mount of Olives by a very eaſy aſcent, through pleaſant corn fields, 
planted with olive trees: About half way up J came to a plain ſpot, 
called by the Arabs Calilee, conjectured by ſome to have its name from 
an inn of the Galileans, thought to have been there ; others, chiefly 
the Roman catholicks, ſuppoſe it is derived from the angel's ſaying to the 
diſciples, © Ye men of Galilee, why ſtand ye here looking up into hea- 
«yen ;” and by them it is called, The men of Galilee. There are ſome 
ruins in this place. We went from it to the ſummit of the hill further to 
the eaſt, called by the Arabs Selman-Taſhy (The ſtone of Selman) probably 
from ſome ſepulchre there; for there is a large one covered with a 
dome, and about it are ſeveral other Mahometan tombs. The Dead 
Sea is ſeen from this place, and from ſeveral other parts of the hill. 

We went on to the ſummit, from which our Saviour aſcended up in- 
to heaven; over it is a ſmall Gothic chapel C; it is round within, and 
octagon without, and ſtands in the middle of a large encloſure, with 
ſome buildings about it, and is now converted into a moſque, belong- 
ing to a Mahometan convent, in which there is only one derviche : Pil- 
grims pay a great devotion to what they are told is the print of our Sa- 
vour's foot, that was made when he aſcended up into heaven, and 
points towards the ſouth. On Aſcenſion eve, the Chriſtians come and 
encamp in the court, and that night they perform the offices of the Aſ- 
cenſion. The Latins ere& two altars in the chapel, and the Arme- 
nians, Greeks, and Coptis have each of them an altar againſt the wall 
of the encloſure, and Chriſtians at all times have free admittance : At 
the ſouth weſt corner of the buildings round the court, is the cell of 
Pelagia, the harlot of Antioch, who performed a long penance here in 
the habit of a man; it not being known who ſhe was till the time of her 
death. A little below the height of the hill there is a pillar e. where, 
they ſay, Chriſt foretold the day of judgment. 

I went a ſecond time to the top of this hill from the garden of Geth- 
ſemane. The firſt place we came to was a building on the left f. where 
Chriſt wept over Jeruſalem, and made that pathetic ſpeech on account 
of the miſeries that were coming on it. Higher up, near the top of the 
hill, we turned to the right into a lane, and came to a church g. on 


the left hand, where, they ſay, the apoſtles compoſed the creed; it 
appears 
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appears to have been uſed as a ciſtern, A little higher is the place, h. 
where, they ſay, our Saviour taught the diſciples a ſecond time to pray, 
according to the form which he gave to them; there are only ſome foun- 
dations of an antient building, and the remains of a black and white 

Moſaic pavement. Below the place where the apoſtles compoſed the 
creed, to the north-weſt of it, are what they call the Sepulchres of the 
prophets, which are very large, having many cells to depoſite bodies in; 
the further end of them they call the Labyrinth, which extends a great 
way; I could not find the end of it; this part ſeems to have been a 
quarry. 

From this place we went ſouth weſt up to the third ſummit of the 
hill, k. on which there are two heaps of ruins; one is about the middle 
of it, the other towards the ſouth weſt corner, which the Arab told me 
was a convent of Armenians. We then deſcended to the Jews burial- 
place, croſſing the road to Jericho, which goes over the hill to Bethany ; 
the Arab 'told us, this part of the hill was called by them Solomone. 
which probably was the name of the Mountain of offence, where Solo- Mountain of 
mon facrificed” to ſtrange gods. We aſcended this hill to the ſouth, **** 
which the Chriſtians call the Mountain of offence; the ſummit of it to 
the caſt is called, The Windmill, probably becauſe there was one there. 
To the ſouth of this is a little height, m. and to the north weſt is the 
higheſt ſummit, where there are ſome ruins and broken columns. The 


Arab told us, that there was an Armenian convent alſo here; and that 
the name of -this part was Gorck-Nertcbet ; all this hill is to the ſouth of 


the city. I obſerved that to the eaſt the foil was good, and well im- 
proved, and that the hills and valleys round had a very pleaſant aſpect 
at this ſeaſon. 

We went from the ſummit of the aſcenſion, about half a mile to 
Bethphage, which was a village on mount Olivet, belonging to the Bechphage. 
prieſts: it was tw miles from Jeruſalem, on a little riſing ground, where 
I faw but a very few ruins. It is faid Chriſt mounted the foal of an aſs 
at the foot of this height, e. for which, it is conjectured, he had ſent to 
this village, as it is over-againſt the place where he is ſuppoſed to have 
been, The Latins had a ceremony of attending cheilifperior from 
this place to the city, mounted on an aſs, and cloathed in the pon- 
tifical habit in which they celebrate, the people performing all the 
honours of ſtrewing palm-branches, and laying their garments in the 
way. They ſpeak of it as a very affecting function, and tho performed 
by the Latins, yet that Chriſtians of all profeſſions joined in the Ho- 
ſannas, and ſeemed tranſported with a ſort of religious extaſy. 

From this place we went on to Bethany, which, if I remember, had Bethany. 

only two or three families in it. The firſt place that is ſhewn is the 
houſe of Simon the leper, p. where there are ſome ruins, with a ve 
large grotto under them, and two or three ſmall ones. A little be- 
yond it are remains of a ſort of caſtle, which is a very ſtrong building, 
and is ſaid to be the houſe of Lazarus, q. To the ſouth of it is the 
ſepulchre of Lazarus, r. It is a grotto cut out of the rock, to which 
there is a deſcent of twenty-five ſteps; on the fide of the ſtairs there 
is a ſmall cell, where, it is ſaid, Mary did penance. There is a paſ- 
ſage from the room into the ſepulchre itſelf, which is juſt large enough 
Vol. II. Part I. I to 
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to contain a body, and is three feet high; the entrance to it was proba- 
bly ſhut up with a ſtone; and from this place they ſuppole Lazarus came 
forth. We went on to the houſe of Mary Magdalene, r. To the leſt of 
it is the ſtone, s. a part of the rock on which, they ſay, our Saviour 


| fat, when Martha came to him. Beyond that is the houſe of Martha, 


t. where there are ſome foundations cut in the rock, and a ſmall ciſtern ; 
a little further is the fountain of the apoſtles. Returning by the houſe 
of Simon the leper, we came to the road that leads from Jericho to Jerus ' 
falem, and in our return ſaw the place to the left, u. where, they fay, 


the fig-tree was curſed. 


Caravan to 
the river 
Jordan. 


It is mentioned as an extraordinary thing, that there were ſeveral 
houſes in Jeruſalem for the people when they came up to worſhip at the 
temple, and that they choſe their habitation in any of them as they 
thought proper, which could be no other than the kanes, according to 
the modern cuſtom, There remains an obſervation with regard to 
what is to be ſeen in and about Jeruſalem; that as there are few 
ſigns of any antient buildings, it is natural there ſhould be but little ac- 
count of any thing except grottos, pools, and ciſterns, which could not 
eaſily be deſtroyed ; and we are not to expect great remains of that 
city, of which it was foretold, whether literally or not, that the de- 
ſtruction or deſolation was to be ſuch as never yet happened; and that of 


the moſt famous building in it, there ſhould not be one ſtone left on an- 
other. | | | 


— 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the WiLDERNEss, the fountain of ELIsna, JERIcHo, 


and JoRDAN. 


* 


CCORDING to the uſual cuſtom, the greaf caravan under the 
A conduct of the governor of Jeruſalem, ſet aut for the river Jor- 
dan on Faſter Monday, the twenty-ſeventh of March, at three 
of the cloch in the morning: About thirty of the Latin convent went 
on horſeback; the Armenians joined our part of the caravan, which 
was eſcorted by ten ſoldiers; the camels ſet out before, with the wo- 
men and children, the Greeks coming after us, and the governor brought 
up the rear. We paſſed by Bethany, and deſcended a great way down 
the hill, having a valley to the right: At the bottom of this hill we came 
to a vale, at the end of which is the fountain of the apoſtles, ſo 
called, becauſe, they ſay, Chriſt and his diſciples uſually drank of it 
when they went to Jericho. After travelling three or four miles in this 
valley, we came to a road that leads eaſtward to Moſes's moſque, where 
the Arabs have a notion that Moſes was buried, and ſome of the Maho- 
metans went to it; here, if I miſtake not, they find the ſtone called 
Hajar Mousé, (The tone of Moſes) which burns like a coal, does not con- 
ſume, and has the ſame diſagreeable ſmell as the bitumen of the Dead 
Sea. We aſcended a hill to the north, and having travelled about two 
miles, came to a ſmall round valley, called the field of Adonim or 


Adomin, that is to ſay, the field of blood, becauſe, as they affirm, fre- 


quent 


* 


ON PAL STIN E. 31 
quent murders and robberies were committed there, and thoſe who look 
on the parable in St. Luke as a real fact, ſuppoſe, that the perſon who 
was going from Jeruſalem to Jericho, was robbed here, though it may 
1 allude to any place in that road remarkable for robberies. We found 
7 this vale, and the hills about it covered with graſs : Going up a hill we 
1 came to a ruined kane, and a little higher to another, where, they ſay, 
pilgrims formerly lodged the firſt night from Jeruſalem; it being com- 
puted about half way to the river Jordan; we then paſſed by another 
vale, and going over rocky mountains, had a view of the plain of je- 
richo, which is part of the great plain on both ſides of Jordan, that 
extended from the lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea f. We paſſed near 
a very deep vale, in which there was a ſmall ſtream of water; the de- 
{cent to the plain was long, and the road bad : Towards the bottom, on 
the north, are ruins of a ſmall building, and a larger about a mile to 
the ſouth. We crofled over a large. ſtream, running eaſt at the bottom 
of the hill, our courſe being now to the north, and after having gone 
about a mile, we came to a low hill at the foot of the high mountains 
to the weſt, which are commonly called the Quarantana, becauſe there 
is an account from tradition, that Chriſt was tempted there forty days 
by the devil, and it ſeems to be the chain of hills, mentioned by Joſe- 
phus », as extending from Scythopolis towards Tiberias, to the further 
end of the Dead Sea, and poſſibly as far as Idumza. Going in between 
this hill and the mountains, I ſaw a large ruined building, oppoſite to 
the place where we were to aſcend the mountains to the weſt, which, 
they ſay, are the higheſt in all Judza, As we aſcended we paſſed by 
ſeveral grottos, and an Arab took a caphar or tax: In the way they 
ſhew two or three grots relating to Chriſt's temptation, and at the top 
is a chapel, to which no pilgrims are allowed to go; it is on the ſpot, 
from which, they ſay, the devil ſhewed our Saviour all the kingdoms of 
the earth, and the glory of them. On the eaſt of the low hill before- 
mentioned, is a large ruinous building, with a channel to it 'from the 
hill, as if it was deſigned to convey the rain water to a ciſtern that 
probably was there, There is a canal from it to an aqueduct, 
which is built on high arches, over a ſmall valley ; there are remains of 
ſeveral of theſe arches, which probably diſtributed the water over the fields 
that are higher than the fountain of Eliſha, We paſſed by another lit- 
tle hill, to the north of which is the bed of a torrent, that goes near 
the fountain of Eliſha, which is at the end of a wood: The water of Ei“ * 
this ſpring is very ſhallow, and riſes up in ſeveral parts; it is a ſoft wa- 
ter, and rather warm : I found ſome ſmall ſhell fiſh in it of the turbi- 
nated kind ; there is a round encloſure about it of hewn ſtone, in which 
were fix niches, ſemicircular at top, two of them remain entire. Theſe 
are ſaid to be the waters which were healed, and made fruitful by Eli- 
ſha's throwing ſalt into them, at the requeſt of the people of Jericho f. 
I obſerved, that the country round about it was very fruitful, producing 
good herbage, and a great number of trees. | 
We went about a mile through the wood and corn fields to Jericho, Jericto. 
where there are only the gemains of two or three houſes, and a ſquare 


* 


t Joſephus De bello Jud. iy. 8. : Joſephus De bello Jud. iv. 8. + 2 Kings ii 19. 
; tower, 


— 


has a thick ſhell, and a very ſmall kernel; they 


& Arabiæ, que Judzam ab Ægypto diſtermi- 
nat, commune eſt, naſcens unguento, ut ipſo 
nomine apparet. Quo item indicatur & glan- 
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tower, which they call the houſe of Zachzus, and they pretend to ſhew. 


a tree, on which they ſay, he mounted to ſee Chriſt, It is well 
known, that Jericho was the firſt city that the Iſraelites took after they 
had paſſed Jordan. Mount Nebo, on the other {ide of the river, was 
oppoſite to this city, from which Moſes took a view of the Holy Land, 
and where he died. | 18 


We encamped about a mile to the ſouth of Jericho, and ſtayed there 


all that day; there was a ſmall wood to the eaſt of us, where I ſaw the 


Zoccum tree; the bark of it is like that of the holly, it has very ſtrong 
thorns, and the leaf is ſomething like that of the Barbary tree; it bears 
a green nut; the skin or fleſh over it is thin, and the nut is ribbed, and 
grind the whole, and 
preſs an oil out of it, as they do out of olives, and call it a balſam. But 
I take it to be the Myrobalanum mentioned by Joſephus , as growin 

about Jericho; eſpecially as it anſwers very well to this fruit deſeribed 
by Pliny as the produce of that part of Arabia, which was between Judza 


and Xgypt”. Some think that Chriſt was crowned with this thorn, A 


further account of it may be ſeen in the chapter of plants. I did not ſee 


herewhat they call the roſe of Jericho, nor do I know any thing of the 
properties of it, but I took a ſmall one out of the ground in the deſert near 
Cairo, which appeared to be dead ; it ſeems to be only a dwarf ſhrub, 
ſomething of the nature of heath, with a ſort of budds or flowers without 
leaves; they grow round, and are commonly pulled up ſmall, but are 
from an inch to ſeven or eight inches in diameter T. The Opobalſamum 
alſo grew in theſe parts, which is commonly called the balm of Gilead, 
or balſam of Mecca : I mentioned before, that there is a tradition that 
Cleopatra removed them to Aygypt, and that they might have been neg- 
lected there, or by ſome accident deſtroyed, or tranſplanted into Arabia 
Felix, the country of Mahomet, 

All pilgrims are treated in the ſame manner in this journey ; they do 
not eat with the monks, but are together in a {mall tent, in which the 
are alſo annoyed by other company, ſo that it is adviſeable for a pilgrim 
to carry his little tent with him. On the twenty eighth, we ſet out 
about two a clock in the morning to go to the river Jordan; we went 
north eaſt, and the Greeks ſoon left us to go ſouth eaſt ; for thoſe of 
both religions propoſe to go to the place where Chriſt was baptized, 
but happen to differ in their opinions, and are three or four miles wide 
of each other. We paſſed over the bed of a torrent, about which there 
was verdure and trees; we afterwards found the plain very even, with- 
out ſtones or graſs, nothing growing on it, except a few dwarf ſhrubs. 
We arrived at the ruins of St. John's convent about half a mile from the 
river Jordan, where the ground is a little uneven ; it is built chiefly of 
hewn ſtone, and is on the brow. of a deſcent over the plain, It is 

* | 


* Joſephus De bello Jud. iv. 8. referant glandem nigram. E diverſo Ara- 


 Y Myrobalanum Troglodytis, & Thebaidi, 


dem eſſe arboris, Heliotropio, quam dicemus 
inter herbas, ſimili folio. Fructus magnitu- 
dine Avellanz nucis. Ex his in Arabia naſcens 


Syriaca appellatur Sunt qui Æthiopicam iis 


cam viridem ac tenuiorem, & quoniam fit 
montuoſa ſpiſſiorem. Unguentarii autem 
tantum cortices premunt: Medici nucleos, tun- 


dentes affuſa eis paulatim calida aqua. Plin. 
Hiſt. xii, 46. 2 


+ It is called by Botaniſts, Thlaſpi Roſa de 
Hiericho dictum, Mor, Hiſt. Ox. 
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heaven, © This is my beloved Son :” and that formerly the river Jordan 
overflowed to the foot of this height. But as the banks are about fifteen 
feet high, I ſhould hardly imagine that it ever overflowed them, nor 
could I be informed that it does at preſent. From the high bank indeed 
of the river, there is a deſcent in many places to a lower ground, which 
is four or five feet above the water, and is frequently covered with wood : 
Here probably the lyons lay that were rouſed by the ſudden overflowing 
of Jordan. The ſoil ſeemed to be ſalt, and had a kind of falt cake on 
it. The river Jordan is deep and very rapid, it is wider than the 
Tiber at Rome, and may be about as wide as the Thames at Windſor. 
The water of it is turbid ; the river here makes a little turn to the weſt, 
and ſoon after to the eaſt, There is a low bank to the north, as deſ- 
cribed before, to which the people deſcend who dip in Jordan, which 
moſt Europeans have the curioſity to do, but not without holding by 
the boughs of the trees, and even this is difficult, becauſe the bank is 
both ſoft and ſteep ; and the ſtream fo rapid, that there is ſome dan- 
ger of being carried away by it, if any one ventured in, without hold- 
ing by the boughs : For in that caſe a perſon muſt be skilful in ſwim- 
ming, in order to recover the bank, ſome pilgrims having been drown- 
ed, who unadviſedly ventured into the river. They have a notion, that 
the waters of Jordan are like thoſe of baptiſm, and waſh away all fin ; 
ſo that the very women go on the bank, and, being ſtripped to their 


under garment, get the people to pour the water on them. The La- 


tins erected altars near the river, and maſs was celebrated by ſome of 
the Italians, French, and Spaniſh fathers. | 


33 


thought by ſome, that this was the place to which the voice came from The river 


ordan. 


When the children of Iſrael paſſed over Jordan, they went ſix miles 


and a quarter to Gilgal, where they ſet up an altar of twelve ſtones, in 
memory of that paſſage, at the diſtance o 
cho 2. So that it is probable they paſſed over the river Jordan about 


this place, which ſeems to be the neareſt part of the river to Jericho, 


and is faid to be about ſeven miles from it. The convent of St. le- 
rom is either in the road which the Greeks took, or to the ſouth of it. 

We returned the ſame way, and a white ſtandard being ſet up 
on a barrow near the camp, as a mark for all the pilgrims to go to it, 
we directed our courſe that way. The governor was on this height, and 
all the pilgrims paſſed by him, one by one, that he might know what 
fees were due to him. That evening, ſoon aſter it was dark, the cara- 
van ſet out for Jeruſalem, being lighted with chips of deal full of tur- 
pentine, burning in a round iron frame, fixed to the end of a pole; and 
we arrived at Jeruſalem a little before day break. 


Jer. xlix. 19. and 1. 44. t Joſeph. Antiq. v. 1. Joſh. iv. 20. 
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St. Saba. 


OBSERVATIONS a 


CHAP. IX 
Of St. SAB A and the DEAD SEA. 


N the third of April, in the afternoon, I ſet out for the Dead 

Sea, under the protection of the Arabs of St. Saba. We went 

to the ſouth eaſt, along the deep and narrow valley, in which 
the brook Kedron runs; it has high rocky hills on each fide, which are 
ſhaped out into terraces, and doubtleſs produced formerly both corn and 
wine ; ſome of them are cultivated even at this ime. After travellin 
about two miles, we paſſed by a village on a hill to the right, called 
Bethſaon, which is ſeen alſo from Bethlehem. This poſſibly might be 
the ſtrong caſtle of Bethſura, mentioned in the hiſtory of the Mac- 
cabees ; though it is extraordinary, that a place of ſuch importance, 
which was only five furlongs from Jeruſalem, ſhould be mentioned in 
no other writings. About fix miles from Jeruſalem we paſſed by the 
tents of the Arabs, who were our conductors ; here we aſcended a hill 
to the ſouth, from which we had a proſpect of Sion, the mount of 
Olives, and Bethlehem, We ſoon came to a ruin called Der-Benalbede, 
which from the name ſeems to have been an old convent. We went 
about an hour on the hills, and deſcending a little to the ſouth, came 
to a lower ground, where we had the firſt view of St. Saba; then turn- 
ing eaſt, in leſs than a mile we arrived at that convent, which is ſituat- 
ed in a very extraordinary manner on the high rocks over the brook Ke- 
dron ; there are a great number of grottos about it, ſuppoſed to have 
been the retreats of hermits. The monaſtic and hermit's life was inſti- 
tuted here in the fourth century by St. Saba; they ſay, there have been ten 
thouſand recluſes here at one time; and ſome writers affirm, that in St. 
Saba's time there were fourteen thouſand, The monks of this convent 
never eat fleſh; and they have ſuch privileges that no Mahometan can 
enter the convent, under the penalty of paying five hundred dollars to 
the moſque of the temple of Solomon. There are ſome ruins of a build- 
ing, in the way down to the brook Kedron, which probably are re- 
mains of the novitiate, for breeding up young men to the monaſtic life, 
which is mentioned as belonging to the convent. John Damaſcenus, 
Euphemius, and Cyril the monk of Jeruſalem lived in this retirement, 
which is computed to be equally diſtant from Jeruſalem, Bethlehem, 
and the Dead Sea, that is, about three hours from each of them. 

On the fourth we ſet out for the Dead Sea; we went about a mile to 
the eaſt of the brook Kedron, and then aſcended to the north, and 
ſoon came to a plain full of little hillocks, which had ſome herbage in 
it, and is much frequented by antelopes ; this is the high road from Je- 
richo to Hebron. We went ſome way to the north, and then turned 
to the eaſt; we ſound the hills, which are of white ſtone, higher the nearer 
we approached the Dead Sea. At length we came to the ſteep rock 
clifts that hang over it, and make a moſt dreadful appearance; the deſ- 


cent was very difficult, and we were obliged to leave our horſes, in or- 


* 2 Mac. K. 5. 


der 
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der to get to the banks of the Dead Sea, at that part of it which is 
about two miles ſouth of the north end of it. 

This lake was called Aſphaltites, that is, the lake of Bitumen, on ac- The Dead 
count of the pitch which is found on it. It is bounded to the weſt by ** 
the tribe of Judah, to the eaſt by the antient kingdom of Moab, and 
extends from the north, where the river Jordan falls into it, to the ſouth 
as far as Idumæa. Pliny makes it a hundred miles long, twenty five 
broad in the wideſt part, and fix where it is narroweſt. Joſephus af- 
firms, that it was ſeventy two miles and a half long, and cighteen and 
three quarters broad; but Diodorus, who fays it was ſixty two miles and 
a half long, and ſeven and a half broad, ſeems to be nearer the truth, 
eſpecially as to the breadth, which is commonly ſaid to be ten miles; 
and the length is generally computed to be ſixty ; but it did not appear 
to me to be above a league broad, though I might be deceived by the 
height of the mountains on the other fide, and it may be broader in the 
middle: For this and the other extremity of the lake are to be looked 
on as the bays that are mentioned by antient authors at the ends of it. 

It is very extraordinary that no outlet of this lake has been diſcovered ; 
but it is ſuppoſed that there muſt be ſome ſubterraneous paſſage into the 
Mediterranean. And it may be queſtioned whether ſo much of the 
water could evaporate as falls into it, not only from the river Jordan, 
but from the Arnon to the eaſt, which divided the kingdom of Moab 
from that of the Ammorrhites, and from that part of the Holy Land, 
which was the tribe of Reuben. I did not obſerve any opening where 
the Arnon might fall into the lake, but ſuppoſe it was further to the 
ſouth, the brook Kedron falls alſo into this ſea ; and it is thought that 
the river Zared in Moab ran into it, and ſo doubtleſs muſt ſeveral other 
ſtreams from the mountainous countries on each fide, eſpecially from 
the caſt, where the hills are high, though they have very little account 
of that country. It is certain, that of late there have been very extra- 
ordinary inundations of this ſea over its lower banks, and ſuch as had 
not happened in many years before, becauſe I ſaw many trees that had 
been killed by the overflowing of it. I alſo obſerved ſeveral dead ſhrubs 
in the lake, ſo that the water ſeems of late years to have gained on the 
land. 

There ſeem originally to have been ſlime pits, or pits of bitumen in | | 
this place, which was antiently the vale of Siddim *. And Joſephus 1 
ſaies, that, on the overthrow of Sodom, this vale became the lake Aſ- 

haltites. Strabo + alſo faies, that there was a tradition among the in- 
bitants, that there were thirteen cities here, of which Sodom was the 
chief ; and that the lake was made by earthquakes and eruptions of fire, 
and hot ſulphureous and bituminous waters ; and that the cities were 
ſwallowed up by them. And he ſeems to ſpeak of it as a certain truth 
that there were ſubterraneous fires in theſe parts, as might be conclud- 
ed from the burnt ſtones, the caverns, aſhes, and pitch diſtilling from | 
the ſtones, and alſo from ſtreams of hot water, which ſent forth a ſtench 
that was perceived at a great diſtance : And likewiſe from the ruins of | 
ancient habitations. | 


Gen. xiv. 3. t Joſeph. Antiq. i. 9. + Strabo, xvi. 764. 
All 
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All authors agree that the water of this lake is falt; ſome mention that 
it is bitter, and has allum in it f. I found it very falt at this place, tho 
ſo near to the river Jordan: It is a common opinion that the waters of 
that river paſs through it withovt mixing with the water of the lake, 
and I thought I ſaw the ſtream of a different colour; and poſſibly, as it is 


rapid, it may run unmixed for ſome way. The water of the lake is 


clear, and of the colour of the ſea water; I took a bottle of it, and had 
the water analyſed, it was judged that there was nothing in it but falt, 
and it may be a very little allum, tho', when Ilooked on the water inthe 
ſea, it appeared as if it had an oily ſubſtance in it, which Ihavebeen informed 
is the bituminous or ſulphureous matter. On taſting it, my mouth was 
conſtringed as if it had been a ſtrong allum water: I found a fort of a 
thin cake or cruſt of ſalt on my face after I came out of the lake, in 
which I not only ſwam, but dipped ſeveral times, that the weight of 
the water might have no ill effect; for the perſon who analyſed 
the water informed me, that it weighs as five to four in proportion 
to freſh water. The ſtones on the fide of the lake are covered with ſe- 
veral thin coats of a white ſubſtance, as if each of them was made by a 
different overflowing of the lake; this I was informed conſiſted of ſalt 
and bitumen, Pliny ſays, that no living bodies would fank in it*; and 
Veſpaſian tried the experiment, by ordering ſome perſons who could not 
ſwim, to have their hands tied behind them, and to be thrown into the 
water, and they did not fink. Strabo $ immediately after Jericho de- 
ſcribes this lake, tho' a corruption has crept into his text, both as to the 
name and dimenſions of it, for he calls the lake Sirbonis, and ſpeaks of 
it as only twenty-five miles long, thohe had juſt before ſaid, that this lake 
was a hundred and twenty-five in circumference ; he faies, the water 
of it is deep and heavy; that perſons who went into it were born up to 
their navels; he ſaies likewiſe that it is full of pitch: And after having 
given a more full account, he mentions the overthrow of Sodom, and 
other cities, and the condition of the country that followed on it. 

I was much pleaſed with what 1 obſerved of this extraordinary water, 
and ſtayed in it near a quarter of an hour; I found I could lay on itin 
any poſture without motion, and without ſinking; it bore me up in 
ſuch a manner, that when I ſtruck in ſwimming, my legs were above 
the water, and I found it difficult to recover my feet: I did not care to 
venture where it was deep, tho' theſe effects would probably have been 
more remarkable further in. They have a notion that if any one at- 
tempted to ſwim over, it would burn up the body, and they ſay the 
ſame of boats, for there are none on the lake. The Arabs make pits 
on the {ide of the lake, which are filled by its overflow on the melting 
of the ſnow, and when the lake is lower, the water evaporates, and 
leaves a cake of falt, which is about an inch thick, as I concluded 
from the ſalt I ſaw at Jeruſalem ; the country for a conſiderable diſtance 
is ſupplied with it for common uſe. It is obſerved that the bi- 
tumen floats on the water, and comes aſhoar after windy weather; 
the Arabs gather it up, and it ſerves as pitch for all uſes, goes into the 


t Plin. Nat Hiſt. v. 16. cipit; tauri, camelique fluitant. Plin, Nat, 
* Aſphaltites nihil præter bitumen gignit, Hiſt. xv. 16. ? 
unde & nomen. Nullum corpus animalium re- t Strabo xvi. 763, 
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P ON PALASTINE. __ 
3 compoſition of medicines, and is thought to have been a very great in- 
5 gredient in the bitumen, uſed in embalming the bodies in Ægypt, eſpe- 
FA cially in filling up the head, and is one ſpecies of what is called mum- 
F. my; it has been much uſed for cerecloths, and has an ill ſmell when burnt. 
It is probable that there are ſubterraneous fires, that throw up this bitumen 
at the bottom of the ſea, where it may form itſelf into a maſs, which 
may be broke by the motion of the water, occaſioned by high winds: 
And it 1s very remarkable, that the ſtone of Moſes before mentioned, 
found about two or three leagues from the ſea, which burns like a coal, 
and turns only to a white ſtone, and not to aſhes, has the ſame ſmell 
when burnt, as this pitch; ſo that it is probable a ſtratum of this ſtone 
under the Dead Sea is one part of the matter that feeds the ſubterraneous 
fires, and that this bitumen boils up out of it. As to the fruits of So- 
dom, fair without, and full of aſhes within, I ſaw nothing of them; tho 
from the teſtimonies we have, ſomething of this kind has been produced; 
but I imagine they may be pomegranates, which having a tough hard 
rind,” and being left on the trees two or three years, the inſide may be 
dried to duſt, and the outſide may remain fair. It has been faid by all 
authors, and is the common opinion, that there is no fiſh in this lake; 
the freſh-water fiſh of the river Jordan probably would not live in it. 
By putting ſea-fiſh into a vaſe filled with this water, it might be tried 
what effect it would have on them, After I left the Holy Land, it was 
poſitively affirmed to me, that a monk had ſeen fiſh caught in this water, 
and poſſibly there may be fiſh peculiar to the lake, for which this water 
may not be too alt; and as ſome ſea fiſh will live in freſh water, ſo 
there may be others that will live in water much falter than the ſea; but 
this is a fact that deſerves to be well inquired into. be 
The Jews now ſay, that the pillar or heap of ſalt into which Lot's The pillar of 
wife was turned, is much further ſouth, and conſequently, that thoſe who ®* 
have affirmed that it has been ſeen in theſe parts, muſt have been de- 
ceived : They ſay the word Naſib, which we tranſlate a pillar, properly 
means a heap, and that they eſteem the ſalt of this heap as unwholſome; 
ſo that every one may judge in relation to this affair as he thinks fit. As 
I deſcended the hill, I obſerved the ſtones had a black coat about half an 
inch thick, which tho' of the ſame hardneſs as the ſtone, yet it might be 
ſeparated from it. There is a ſmall fountain which runs into the lake at 
this place, and has ſuch ſhell-fiſh in it, as are at the fountain of Eliſha, 
The air about this lake has been alſo a matter of ſpeculation; it has The air of 
been always thought to be very bad; and Pliny ſays, that the Eſſenes in- He Dead Sea. 
habited nonearer to it on the weft, than the air would permit them”. The 
Arabs have ſuch an opinion of it, that at this time, when the air was leaſt 
pernicious, they bound their handkerchiefs before their mouths, and drew 
their breath only by the noſe, which they looked on to be ſafer; and all 
acknowledge, that the air is much worſe in ſummer, than in winter, as 
may be naturally concluded : There was an opinion that birds attempt- 
ing to fly over it, would be ſuffocated with the vapours ; this certainly 
is not true at all times, if at any ſeaſon ; and poſſibly this notion may 
have its riſe, on its having been obſerved, that at ſome time birds flying 


m Ab occidente litora Eſſeni fugiunt, uſque qua nocent, Plin, Nat. Hiſt, v. 15. 
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near it might have dropped into the lake. The monks are ſo ſtrongly 
poſſeſſed with the notion of the bad air, that they told me ſeveral per- 
ſons had been much diſordered, and ſome had even died by going to the 

Dead Sea, eſpecially in the ſummer time, and particularly mentioned a 
Carmelite that died about a year before, ſoon after he had been at this 
ſea, and would have diſſuaded me from going to it. It is probable the 
air is unwholſome, tho poſſibly it may not have ſuch violent effects: 
But when I was ſeized two days after with an extraordinary diſorder in 
my ſtomach, attended with a very great giddineſs of the head, of which 
I had frequent returns, and did not perfectly recover in leſs than three 
weeks, the monks would perſuade me, that my indiſpoſition was occaſioned 
by my going into the Dead Sea. 


C HA. & 


Of BETHLEHEM, TRKOA, the Mount of BETHULIA, the 
ſealed Fountain, and of the Pools and Aqueduct of 


Solomon. 


E returned to ſaint Saba from the Dead Sea, and ſet out for 
Bethlehem, going about a mile in the ſame way we came, and 
then turning to the left, we went through a cultivated 
valley, which has the mountains of Engaddi on each fide of it; we aſter- 
wards paſſed by what they call the grot of Saul, in which it is ſaid David 
cut off his ſkirt; but as it is an open grotto, and not very large, it is 
not probable, or even poſſible, that David and his men could lie concealed 
in it; for which reaſon I rather imagine that this happened at another 
grotto, which I ſhall have occaſion to mention hereafter. In the evening 
we arrived at Bethlehem, 
amy 2 There are two roads from ſeruſalem to Bethlehem; that which is 
Bethlehem, Uſed at preſent is the ſhorteſt, the old road is more to the welt: 
The only remarkable thing ſhewn in the latter, is the place where the 
bleſſed virgin reſted under a Terebinth-tree with the babe Jeſus ; they 
ſay that the tree was burnt, and now there is an Olive-tree on the f 
round which there is a wall built. At the place where the'old and new 
roads meet, there is a ciſtern, where it is ſaid the three wiſe men ſaw the 
ſtar a ſecond time, that is, where they obſerved that it ſtood ſtill over 
where the young child was. To the left is a pleaſant field, which has two 
ls in it, and a court cut out in the rock, with a grotto which ſeems to 
— been a burial- place; and it is probable that there was ſome l | 
building on this ſpot. A little further on the right is the place or houſe of 
Habakkuk, from which, it is ſaid, he was carried by the angel to my 
lon; and to the left beyond this, about half way to Bethlehem, at 
caſtern foot of a little height, is the convent of Elias, where there is 
little remaining except the church, in which there are ſome paintings re- 
lating to the hiſtory of Elias and Eliſha : The building is ruſtic ; the 
ſituation is very fine, commanding a view both of Bethlehem and Jeruſa- 
lem: Near the entrance of the convent is a print on the rock, ſome- 


3 thing 
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thing like a human ſhape, which, it is aid, is the impreſſion of Elias's 
body. We came to a place where there are ſome ſigns of the founda- 
tion of a houſe, and near it there are caves and ciſterns, which, they ſay, 
was the houſe of Jacob, where Rachel died. Some, tho probably with- 
out foundation, think that this was Rama; and others, with as little reaſon, 
that it was the houſe of Heli, the father of Joſeph, who was the huſband 
of the bleſſed virgin. A little further on the right we came to the ſepulchre 
of Rachel*; it is a dome, ſupported by arches, which have been lately 
filled up to hinder the Jews from going into it; the Turks are fond of 
being buried near it, which has raiſed the ground ; and if the twelve ſtones 
which were erected over her grave, have been ſeen here, and this is really 
the place of her interment, the ground is riſen above them. On the left, 
a little out of the road, is what they call the field of peaſe, in which there 
are a great number of ſmall round pebbles, which have a coat of a ſtony 
ſubſtance without, and are a fine white alabaſter within; concerning 
which they have a legend, that the Virgin aſking for peaſe, and being an- 
ſwered, that what ſhe took for peaſe were only . it is ſaid the peaſe 
were immediately turned into ſtone. 


Bethlehem, the antient Ephrath or Ephrata, is ſituated on a riſing Bethlehem. 


ground, and is computed to be {ix miles from Jeruſalem, tho I think it 
is not ſo much. It was the town of David, but is more famous for the 
birth of our Saviour. The ſtable in which he was born is a grotto cut 
out of the rock, according to the eaſtern cuſtom. It is ſaid the em- 
r Hadrian inſtituted ſome rites here to Adonis. But the empreſs 
Helena built a fine church over it, which remains to this time, and it 
was much adorned by Conſtantine the great: A plan of it may be ſeen 
in the fourth Plate at T, and a plan of the grot - the nativity under the 
high altar, at X; a view of it may be ſeen at V, in which A is the altar 
of the nativity; B the manger; C the altar of the magi; D the ſtairs to 
the temple. In the plan of the grotto, a is the place of the natjvity, 
b is the manger; c the altar of the three kings; d the ſteps down; e the 
ſteps to the chapel of the manger; f the entrance to the chapel of faint 
Catherine; g the chapel of the Innocents; h the ſepulchre of ſaint Euſebius, 
the diſciple of faint Jerom; i the ſepulchre of 8 8. Paula and Euſtochias ; 
k the ſepulchre of faint Jerom; l the ſteps to ſaint Catherine's chapel; 
m the chapel of ſaint Catherine; n a hole concerning which they have ſome 
traditions : In the church, R is the chapel of the Armenian;Cophtis, and 
Syrians; P the altar of circumciſion; O the ſchool of faint Jerom, now 
the Armenian chapel. It is a fine church, and the inſide of it is adorned 
with Moſaic work ; it formerly belonged to the Greeks, but the Latins 
obtained it from the Grand Signor, by means of the French ambaſſador, 
on the birth of the preſent Dauphin, and they keep poſſeſſion of the 
grottos below and of the high altar; the Greeks may celebrate at the al- 
tars on each fide, which is a privilege they will not now make uſe of: The 
eaſt end of the church is ſeparated from the reſt by a partition. 
The Latins, Armenians, and Greeks, have convents about the church; 
the firſt are governed by a guardian, who continues there only for three 


months; and the French, Spaniards, and Italians, equally ſhare in this 


» Gen. Xxxv. 19. * Hieron, Epiſt. 19. ad Paulinum. 
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office : They have under them about ten monks; one of them has the 
care of the pariſh, and another, of a ſchool in the convent ; for there are 
many chriſtians here : they live by making not only croſſes and beads of 

I, but alſo models of the church of the 
holy fepulchre, and of the ſeveral ſanctuaries in and about Jeruſalem. 
It is remarkable, that the Chriſtians at Jeruſalem, Bethlehem, faint John's, 
and Nazareth, are worſe than any other Chriſtians. I was informed, that 
the women of Bethlehem are very good ; whereas thoſe at Jeruſalem are 
worſe than the men, who are generally better there, than at the other 
places. This may be occaſioned by the great converſe which the wo- 
men have there with thoſe of their own ſex, who go thither as pil- 
grims; and, I will not venture to ſay, whether too great a familiarity with 
thoſe places, in which the ſacred myſteries of our redemption were acted, 


may not be a cauſe to take off from the reverence and awe which they 


Places near 
Bethlehem. 


ſhould have for them, and leſſen the influence they ought to have on their 
conduct. 

On the fifth, I went to ſee the places about Bethlehem; and firſt I vi- 
ſited the grot where, they ſay, the virgin Mary and Jeſus were concealed 
by Joſeph, when they were going into Zgypt; it is ſaid, the red earth of 
it put in water becomes white, and is good for the milk both of women 
and cattle ; there was a chapel over it dedicated to ſaint Nicolas. We 
ſaw alſo the foundation of a houſe, where, it is faid, Joſeph was warned 
in a dream to fly into Fgypt. They ſhewdlikewiſe the village of the 
ſhepherds, where there are many grottos which at this time ſerve for the 
retreat of cattle during the winter nights, and where the ſhepherds and 


their families live at that ſeaſon, to take care of them. There is a foun- 


tain, the baſin of which, with a trough near it, are cut out of the rock; 
they ſay, that the virgin Mary being denied water here, was miracu- 
louſly ſupplied with it. This poſſibly might be the fountain, or well, 


from which the three men drew water, and brought it to David 


when he was thirſty and longed for it, at the time that he was in war 


Ovens. 


with the Philiſtines, tho' he would not drink of it, as it was procured him 
with the riſque of their lives : But they relate this piece of hiſtory of 
a water about a mile to the ſouth-weſt of Bethlehem. Near this is the 
field where, it is ſaid, the ſhepherds were keeping their flocks by night 
when they received the tidings of the birth of Chriſt ; there are great ruins 
of a church there. The tower of Edar, as ſome ſay, was near this place, where 
Jacob fed his flock after his return from Meſopotamia, and where Reuben 
defiled his father's concubine «; and a ſmall hill about half a mile to the 
ſouth-eaſt, ſeemed to anſwer the deſcription ſome perſons have given of 
the ſituation of it. They ſhew alſo the place where faint Paula built a 
nunnery, and, if I miſtake not, they ſay ſhe died there. 

In Bethlehem I took particular notice of their ovens, which are ſunk 
down in the ground, and have an arch turned over them; there is a 
deſcent of ſome ſteps to the door by which they enter into them ; in the 
middle is a pyramid of hot aſhes, which they bring frequently from 
their houſes, and lay them on a large earthen jar that is covered, and is 


half full of ſmall ſtones, which I ſuppoſe are heated red hot; once a 


+ 1 Chron. xi. 17, 18. 2 Sam, xxiii. 15, 16, 17, Gen. xxxv. 21, 


week 
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4 week they take away all the aſhes, and bring others, which in ſome mea- 

1 ſure keep in the heat, being often changed; when they would bake 

z their cakes, they move the aſhes from the top, take off the lid, and lay 

L.4 the bread on the ſtones, and putting it on again, cover the top with 

| aſhes: A very warm ſituation for a pilgrim, who being taken by the 

. Arabs, (as I was informed) was kept priſoner in one of theſe ovens. 

LE On the ninth, we ſet out early in the morning with the ſheiks of 

I Bethlehem and Bethulia, and two of their men on horſeback, with two 

on foot, in order to go to Tekoa, and ſome other places: We went down | 

the hill to the ſouth, turning ſoon to the weſt, and then to the ſouth | 

in, in which road we went three miles; after that a mile to the eaſt, | 

and aſcended the hills to Tekoa for near two miles: This city was built '7ckoa. | 

by Rehoboam*, and the prophet Amos was a herdſman of this place .. | 

There are conſiderable ruins on the top of the hill, which is about half | 

a mile long, and a furlong broad; at the north eaſt corner there are | 

remains of a large caſtle, which ſome call a church; but that ſeems to 

have been about the middle of the hill; in it there is a deep octagon 
| 
| 


font of red and white marble; I ſaw alſo in ſeveral parts, pieces of 
broken pillars, and baſes of the ſame kind of marble. From this place I had 
a view of the Dead Sea to the ſouth eaſt, of Bethlehem to the north weſt, 
and what the monks call the mount of Bethulia, to the weſt north weſt; 
there is a fine plain on the top of the low hills to the north and eaſt, 
and a deep valley to the ſouth; a little below the top of this hill, 
towards the north weſt corner of it, is a grotto, in which there is a 
fountain that never fails. Going about a mile to another ſummit at the 
ſouth end of this hill, we ſaw the ruins of a large church, dedicated to 
faint Pantaleone. We left this to the right, and went along the top of 
another hill to the eaſt of Tekoa ; and deſcending into a valley to the 
north weſt, travelled eaſtward to a ruined caſtle called Creightoun, ſi- 
tuated on the fide of a ſteep hill, over a valley of that name, which 
runs north and ſouth; the caſtle is above half way up the hill, and near 
it is a fine ciſtern cut into the rock, after the manner of the vaults of 
Aceldama. We ſtayed at this caſtle, and the Arabs killed a lamb, and 
boiled it in ſowre milk and water, which ſeemed to be ſome remains of 
the antient « cuſtom of ſeething in milk; they made alſo a ſoup of rice, 
and roaſted part of the meat in ſmall pieces on wooden ſpits, | 

A little beyond this place the valley runs eaſt and weſt; and on the 
right-hand there is a very large grotto, which the Franks call a Labyrinth, 
and the Arabs Elmaama (a hiding place); the high rocks on the fide of 
the valley are almoſt perpendicular, and the way to the grotto is by a 
terrace formed in the rock, which, either by art or nature, is very narrow: 
There are two entrances into it; we went in by the furtheſt, which leads 
by a narrow paſſage into a very large grotto, the rock being ſupported by 
great natural pillars ; the top of it riſes in ſeveral parts, like domes ; the 
grotto is perfectly dry, and there are no petrifications or ſtalactites in it: 
We then went along a very narrow paſſage for a conſiderable way, but 
did not find the end. There isa tradition, that the people of the country, 
to the number of thirty thouſand, retired into this grotto, to avoid a 
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bad air, which probably might have been the hot winds, that are ſome- 


times very fatal in theſe countries. This place is ſo ſtrong, that one 
would imagine it to be one of the ſtrong holds at Engaddi, to which 
David with his men fled from Saul, and poſſibly it may be that very cave 
in which he cut off Saul's ſkirt; for David and his men might, with great 
eaſe, lie hid there, and not be ſeen by him n. Beyond this cave there is a 
ſpring of water that drops from the rocks. 
We returned about two miles in the ſame way, and croſſing the val- 
ley, we went along a plain ground, to the foot of what they call the 
Mountain mountain of the Franks, or of Bethulia, from a village of that name 
near it, though no ſuch place is mentioned by antient authors in this 
part of Palzſtine ; it ſeems beſt to agree with the ſituation of Bethhac- 
cerem, mentioned by Jeremiah as a proper place for a beacon, when 
the children of Benjamin were to ſound the trumpet in Tekoa ', There 
is a tradition, that the knights of Jeruſalem, during the holy war, held 
this place forty years after Jeruſalem was taken, which was the reaſon of 
its being called the mountain of the Franks ; and it is probable, that 
they might have kept this place ſome time after they loſt Jeruſalem, as it 
was a fortreſs very ſtrong by nature: But the garriſon conſiſting only of 
forty men, as they died off the reſt muſt have been obliged to ſurren- 
der, ſuppoſing this tradition is true. It is a fangle hill, and very 
high, as repreſented in the eighth plate A, and the top of it appears 
like a large mount formed by art. The hill is laid out in terraces, the 
firſt riſing about ten yards above the foot of the hill, above this the hill 
is very ſteep; and on one fide there is a gentle aſcent made by art, as 
repreſented in the view of it; and as the hill was not ſo ſteep to the 
ſouth, they cut a deep foſſee on that fide, to add a greater ſtrength to 
it; the foot of the hill was encompaſſed with a wall. There was a 
double circular fortification at top, as may be ſeen in the plan of it at 
B, the inner wall was defended by one round tower, and three ſemicir- 
cular ones at equal diſtances, the firſt being to the eaſt. At the foot of 
the hill to the north there are great ruins of a church, and other build- 
ings. On a hanging ground to the weſt of them there is a ciſtern, and 
the baſin of a ſquare pond, which appears to have had an iſland in the 
middle of it, and probably there was ſome building on it. Theſe im- 
provements were alſo encompaſſed with a double wall, and they fay, 
that there are remains of two aqueducts to it, one from the ſealed foun- 
tain. of Solomon, and another from the hills ſouth of that fountain. 
From the top of this hill I was ſhewn a plain to the ſouth ſouth eaſt to- 
wards the Dead Sea, where they have a tradition, that the garden of 
balſam trees was ſituated. From this place we returned to Bethlehem. 
Pools and = We ſpent another day in ſeeing the pools of Solomon. Deſcendin 
ene the hill of Bethlehem to the ſouth, we paſſed over a narrow valley, which 
extends but a little way; we aſcended the hills; on the ſides of which 
there is an aqueduct, which conveys the water from the ſealed fountain to 


Jeruſalem: It here winds round the ſides of theſe hills, and afterwards it 
is carried through the plain to Jeruſalem, on a level with the ſurface of 


* 1 Sam. xxiv, 1. i on conſidering what St. Jerom ſaies on this paſ- 
It agrees beſt with the ſituation of this city, ſage of Jeremiah vi. 1. 


I the 
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the ground. We croſſed the aqueduct, and leaving it to the left, 
went along the road which is made like a terrace, and came to the ruins 
of a village on the fide of the hill, below the aqueduct, which they call 
the Village of Solomon, and of the ſealed fountain, becauſe they have 
ſome tradition, that Solomon's houſe and gardens were there; but it is a 
very bad fituation, and there is no proſpe& from it, but of the diſmal 
hills on the other fide ; though in the valley beneath there is a fine ſpot 
of ground watered by two ſprings that riſe in it, A little beyond this place 
we came to the pools of Solomon, as they are commonly called ; for there 
is a tradition, that they were made by him, as well as the aqueduct, which 
ſeems to be confirmed by a paſſage of Joſephus, who ſays, that there 
were very pleaſant gardens abounding with water at Etham, about fiſty 
furlongs, or fix miles and a quarter from Jeruſalem, to which Solomon 
uſed frequently to go. So that the height over it has been thought to 
be Etam of the ſcripture, to which Sampſon retired after he had burnt 
the corn of the Philiſtines ; and it is the more probable, as it is ſaid, 
that Rehoboam built Bethlehem, Etam, and Tekoa, this being in the 
neighbourhood of both theſe places ; and it is thought that theſe foun- 
tains, waters, and gardens are meant, where it is ſaid, © Solomon made 
« him gardens and orchards, and pools of water *;” and that he ſeems 
to refer to them when he compares his ſpouſe © to a gardenencloſed, toa 
e ſpring ſhut up, and a fountain ſealed *” The Talmudifts « alſo men- 
tion, that the waters were brought by Solomon to Jeruſalem, from the 
fountain of Etham; ſo that it is very probable that theſe are the works 
of Solomon, as well as the aquedut, though no expreſs mention is 
made of it by any author, ſo as poſitively to fix it to this place, This 
aqueduct could be of no ſervice to Jeruſalem in time of war, as the 
enemy would always cut off the communication ; which made the ci- 


ſterns under their houſes, and the fountain of Siloe ſo neceſſary to them. 


Ihe valley below this mountain is terminated at the weſt end by a 
high hill; the firſt part of the aſcent to it is very eaſy, on which there 
are three pools one above another, as repreſented in the eighth plate; 
they lie weſt north weſt, and eaſt ſouth eaſt. Theſe pools are partly 
ſunk below the ſurface of the earth, and partly encompaſſed with a low 
wall about ſeven feet thick on the lower fide, and three feet in thick- 
neſs on the other ſides, which has been lately repaired: The higheſt 

A, is the ſhalloweſt, by reaſon that thegound there is nearer a level 
than below E; a little to the north of it is the ſtone caſtleB, and cloſe by 
that is the road that leads to Hebron. The ſecond pool C is deeper, 
and ſeems to have been ſunk as low as it could be, without the im- 
menſe labour of hewing away the rock, which appears at D : The ſteps 
E are alſo cut down in the rock, and it may be concluded, that this 


baſin is a great work, as the head of it is made by eleven tiers of ſtone, 


on the outſide of which there is a terrace, and below that are eleven 
tiers more, each of which ſet out about fix inches; I ſuppoſe that none 
of thele tiers are leſs than two feet deep. The third pool F, has a bath- 


ing place at G, and there is a water runs into it at H, which, they told 


o Joſeph, Antiq. viii, 7, Cantic. iv. 12. | 

P 5 xv. 8. ; _ * See Relandi Palæſtina illuſtrata, I. 1. c. 

94 Eccleſ. ii. 5, 6. 46. 
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me, comes from Hebron; a little below it there is another ſtream I, that 
riſes at a fountain called Hates in a little valley to the ſouth caſt, and 


runs in a covered channel; and, I ſuppoſe, can on occaſion; be turned in- 


to the ſtream of Hebron, and ſo into the loweſt baſin. The ſtream K, 
on the other fide, they told me, comes from the ſealed fountain, and 
either goes into the lower pool, or continues its courſe towards the val- 


ley, The fall by ſteps marked L, has a grotto under it, in which there 


are three outlets, that may be ſhut or opened at pleaſure; the water runs 
at preſent through one of them into the great canal below: Theſe 
pools ſeem to have been deſigned to receive all the ſuperfluous water 
from the neighbouring fountain; and in caſe any of them ſhould fail, 
they would ſerve as reſervoirs to ſupply the aqueduct, which f is carried 
cloſe to the fide of them. 

Beyond theſe pools there is ſo gentle an „ to the north welt for 


about a quarter of a mile, that it appears like a plain; and, on a level. 


with it to the north, is a vale, which has high hills on each ſide, and 
in it is the Greek convent of St. George, * a mile diſtant to the 
north. The hill to the weſt of it is ſteep in ſome parts, but is laid out 
in terraces, which are very broad towards the top. The ſummit of it 
commands a very fine view of the pools, Bethlehem, and all the coun- 
try round; and this ſeems to be a ſituation for a houſe of pleaſure, wor- 
thy of che taſte of Solomon; and it is probable, that there were 

ing gardens on the ſide of the hill; as the encloſed garden might be in 
the vale-to the north weſt, which is not only bounded by mountains on 
each ſide, but is alſo terminated by a hill to the north weſt, ſo as to an- 
ſwer this deſcription exceedingly well. 

Towards the north weſt corner of the hill, oppoſite to the Pools, are 
the ſealed fountains, ſituated at M, in the ſame plate; and X is a 
ticular plan of them; they are under ground, and there is no ſign af 
any building on the outſide ; ; but there is a hole broken in at the top, 
and two more which ſeem to be made by art, and are marked with 
dots: They might be deſigned for the conveniency of drawing up the 
waters, and probably for the uſe of Solomon himſelf: The whole is 
arched over; at V there is a deſcent almoſt filled up with earth to 
the room O; in the apartment P, is the baſin Q, into which the three 
ſtreams 8, run at R; a fourth runs into it at T; and all the water goes 
out by two holes one over another at X; and, as they informed me, 
divides into three parts; one going to the upper pool, another to the 
caſtle, north of it, and a third to Bethlehem and jeruſalem; ſome of 
the ſuperfluous water runs out at D; at the end of this room there is a 
bank of earth E, and a ciſtern ch has water in it that overflows, 
and poſſibly there is a ſpring at the bottom of it. | 

The aqueduct is built on a foundation of ſtone ; the water runs in 
round earthen pipes about ten inches diameter, which are caſed with 


two ſtones hewn out ſo as to fit them, and they are covered over with 


rough ſtones well cemented together; and the whole is ſo ſunk into 
the ground on the fide of the hills, that in many places nothing is to 
be ſeen of it. I returned on the ſouth fide of the vale, . and obſerved, 
that there were pine trees on the mountains, which on that fide 
abound very much in wood, I croſſed the ruined village of So- 
| I lomon, 
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ON PALASTINE., 
lomon, and returned to Bethlehem. The pilgrims formerly uſed to go 
to Hebron, but ſome Chriſtians having, as they ſay, killed a Mahome- 


tan there, they have not ventured to go fince that time, though I have 
been informed that the Jews viſit thoſe parts. 


* „ A i n 


CHAP, XI. 


Of the fountain of PHIL IP, the convent and deſert of St. 
JoN, and the convent of the Ho LY CROss. 


# 


CH the tenth, we ſet out for the deſert of St. John, which is com- 


puted to be about fix miles north north weſt from Bethlehem. 

We went out of the town to the weſt, and turning northwards 
came into a vale, which the monks call the valley of Rephaim, and 
ſay, that it was here the angel of the Lord ſmote the army of Sennache- 
rib * ; but as Joſephus » gives an account, that he loſt part of his army 
on the firſt night of the fiege of Jeruſalem, by a peſtiletice that was ſent 
among them, it is more probable, that this happened in the valley of 
Rephaim, which is on the welt fide of Jeruſalem. 

On the hills to the weſt, we ſaw Botteſhal, a village of Greeks, where 
they have a church dedicated to St, Nicolas; the Chriſtians would have 
propagated a notion, that no Mahometan could live there, but, ſome years 
ago, three or four of the inhabitants became converts to the Mahometan 


religion, and yet continued in that village. They talk of the red ſoil 


of this vale, as if it had ſome extraordinary vertue in it. After havin 
travelled about two miles, we paſſed by the fountain of the bleſſed vir- 
gin, to the right, which is ſo called by the Greeks, becauſe, they ſay, ſhe 
drank of it, but the Latins pay no devotion to this place. On the oppoſite 
hills, there are ſuch cavities in the fide of the rocks, as have given occa- 
ſion to the people to ſay, that the marble pillars of the church of Bethlehem 
were taken from this place ; but it ſeems rather to be a ſoft ſtone, that 
has been worn by the weather ; nor are pillars uſually hewn out in that 
manner. 

We went a mile further, and turned to the left, into the vale of Eſh- 
col, as they call it, becauſe, they ſay, it is the place, to which the ſpies 
came, that were ſent by Moſes to ſearch out the land «; who went to He- 
bron, and came to the brook of Eſhcol: At the end of this vale to the 
right, there is a gentle aſcent, which, they ſay, is the very ſpot of the 
vineyard, where they gathered the bunch of grapes. On the left fide of 
the valley, about half a mile further to the weſt is, what they call, the 
fountain of St. Philip, where, they ſay, he baptized the eunuch ; and 
though this way does not ſeem to be paſſable for wheel carriages, yet 
there is a very good road on the other fide of the valley ; the water 
falls down the fide of the hill about ſeven feet ; the fountain is arched 
over, and adorned with two Corinthian pilaſters, ſuppoſed to be the 


* 2 Kings xix. 35. > Joſeph. Antiq. x. 1. Numb. xiii. 17. 
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work of St. Helena, as well as a ruinous church over it, of which 
there are now very little remains tq be ſeen. The village of St. Phi- 
lip, as it is called by the Chriſtiang, is near this, and is called Elwa- 
lige by the Arabs. On the left is Betur, probably the antient Bethſur; 
and to the north weſt is a village called Chabou. We aſcended a hill 
to the north, where I obſerved three ſmall barrows, which might be 
thrown up in memory of ſome extraordinary event; we went a little 
way on the hill, deſcended to the weſt, and turning north, we travelled 
near a mile to the convent of St. John, belonging to the Latins. 


Convent and The convent of St. John is ſituated on a low hill, among the moun- 


deſert of St. 


John. 


tains, and is governed by a guardian; there are about fourteen monks 
in it; they ſay the church is built on the ſpot, where Zachariah's houſe 
ſtood, in which St. John the Baptiſt was born; the altar of it is finel 
adorned with reliefs. We went to viſit the remarkable places in the 
deſert, which chiefly conſiſts of high hills, that encloſe deep and narrow 
valleys: Our courſe was ſouthward along the valley, for half a quarter 
of a mile, to the fountain of the bleſſed virgin, of which, it is ſaid, ſhe 
drank during the three months, ſhe ſtayed here. We then went up the 
ſide of a hill at the end of the valley, and having aſcended a little way, 
came to the church, which is {aid to be on the ſpot where the coun 
houſe of Zachariah ſtood ; for the other before mentioned was his houſe 
in the town. Here, they ſay, the bleſſed virgin lived three months, and 
the ſtairs are ſhewn, on which they have a tradition, that Elizabeth 
met her ; they lead to a grot, which, - they ſay, was their habitation at 
that time, We then turned to the weſt, and went along the fide of 
a hill, having a valley to the right, and ſaw a ſtone, on which it is 
ſaid St. John preached. We went about a mile further to the grot of 
St. John, to which, they fay, Elizabeth fled with him, on the cruel de- 
cree of Herod to deſtroy the young children ; itis faid, ſhedied when he 
was three years old, and that he continued in this grot, until he was thir 
years of age, when he went into the deſert near Jordan, to preach and 
baptize. We went higher up the hill, a little further to the weſt, and 
came to a large grotto, which they call the ſepulchre of Elizabeth. On 
the hill, oppoſite to the grotto of St. John, there is a village, which, if I 
miſtake not, they call the village of St. John, or of the deſert ; and to 
the north welt, is a village on a high hill, called Zuba, which, ſome ſay, was 
Modin, where the Maccabees were born and interred ; but they ſeem to 
be miſtaken, as that place was in the tribe of Dan. | 

In this deſert there are many .caroub trees, which bear a fruit like a 
bean, but it is flatter, and has ſmall ſeeds in it; they eat the ſhell of it, 
when it is dry, which is very agreeable : It is ſuppoſed, that this is the 
locuſt on which St. John fed, and not the caſſia fiſtula, which has been 
ſhewn for it, and does not grow in this country. There are, however, 
ſome, who are of opinion, that the locuſts he fed on, were thoſe inſets pre- 
ſerved with falt, as, they ſay, the Arabs eat them in ſome parts at this time; 
and confirm their opinion by the Arabic's tranſlation of this paſſage ; 
tho there might be a tree of that name. 

On the eleventh, we ſet out to return to Jeruſalem, under the conduct of 
three Arabs, and viſited ſome places which are out of the road. We went 


a mile to the foot of the hill of the Maccabees, as they call it, which is 
3 | ; 


to 


ON PALEASTINE. 
to the north weſt; they have ſome tradition, but I know not on what 
foundation, that the Maccabees fled to this hill in time of war, and de- 


fended themſelves on it. We went up the hill, ſaw many openings to grottos, 


and in one part, aciſternand ten arched rooms; wedeſcended to what they 
call the fountain of Mecca, over which thereis a ſepulchral cave: We went 
round the hill of Mecca into the valley which they call the valley of Tere- 
binths, and, they ſay, it is the vale of Elah, in which David flew Goliah; but 
as that was between Shochoh and Azekah %, much further weſt, they 
muſt be miſtaken in placing it here. There is a village called Coloni, on 
the ſide of the hill to the weſt: We then went up the hills to the caſt, on 
the fide of which; without any manner of foundation, they pretend to 
ſhew the place, where Balaam's aſs ſpoke : We deſcended the hill the 
ſame way we came up, and going round another hill, between it and the 
hill of the Maccabees, we turned eaſtward into the little valley of De- 
riaſy, ſo called from a ruined convent over it: At the end of this vale 
we aſcended the hills, and came into a very rough country, and going 
ſouth eaſt near two miles, we came to the convent of the Holy croſs, be- 
longing to the Greeks; they have a fine old church, in which they ſhew 
the hole, where, they ſay, the willow-tree grew, of which the croſs was 
made. Here our Arabs demanded more money of us, but we did not 
think fit to grant their requeſt, and left both them and their aſſes; how- 
ever, they followed us, but we took care not to join them any more, 
and came home near the tower of Simeon, which is to the north of the 
old road to Bethlehem; it is ſaid to be the houſe of that pious man, who 
took our Saviour up in his arms, and defired to depart in peace out of 
this world, fince his eyes had been bleſſed with a fight of the ſalvation 
of God; but we did not go to it, becauſe we ſaw ſome people there 
with arms; however, I viewed it another day, and found it to have 
been a ſtrong built tower, tho now in ruins: I ſaw an inſcription on it, 
which ſeemed to be in the Armenian language, and it might have been 


a convent belonging to the people of that profeſſion, who probably built 


this tower for their defence againſt the Arabs. 


— 
„ — 


CH AF. XH- 


Of the ſepulchres of the judges, of RAMATHAIM-ZoP, 
EMMA s, and the places between JERUSALEM and 
Jo PPA. 


| N the fifteenth, I ſet out for Emmaus, with two ſervants, and the 
monk who uſually attends pilgrims. We went out of the gate 


of Bethlehem, and going to the north almoſt as far as the hill 
of Soap-aſhes, we then turned to the weſt, and came into the vale of 
Croum. We travelled near two miles in this valley, through pleaſant 
fields and gardens, planted with olive, fig, apricot, and almond trees; 


4 1 Sam. Xxvil, 1, 
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it is the pleaſanteſt ſpot about Jeruſalem, and the Jews frequently come 
out. here on the ſabbath to divert themſelves. | Ts 
Sepuldres We came to a great number of ſepulchral grots, called the Sepulchres 
of ie of the Judges, probably becauſe they were the burial places of the chief 
| perſons of the city; the entrance to them is commonly from a court cut 
down into the rock, and I imagine, that the principal men of the city 
had their country houſes here: There were probably terraces before the 
| houſes, over theſe courts ; for it was the cuſtom to have their bodies de- 
fited under their houſes, as Samuel was buried in his own houſe at 
Rama. Theſe ſepulchres are much like thoſe of the kings already de- 
{cribed, and not much inferior to them in beauty, tho' none of them 
conſiſt of more than two or three rooms; ſome of the entrances are 
adorned with pediments and entablatures cut out of the rock. I ob- 
ſerved in one, the manner how they worked out the ſtone in large pieces, 
like rough pillars, ſo as to ſerve for building; I alſo ſaw ſome ciſterns cut 
in the rock, There were three uſes for grottos; for they ſerved either for 
ſepulchres, ciſterns, or as a retreat for herdſmen, and their cattle in bad 
weather, and-eſpecially in the winter nights: This may account for the 
great number of grottos all over the Holy Land, in which, at this time, 
many families live in winter, and drive their cattle into them by night, as 
a fence both againſt the weather and wild beaſts. At the end of this vale 
we deſcended to a lower ground, having on the left the ruins of a caſtle; 
| we paſſed by the end of the valley of Lefca to the ſouth; towards the 
| further end of it, on the hills to the eaſt, I ſaw Lefca. We then aſcended 
| between two hills, and when we were on the height, we turned to the 
| north, and paſſed by a beautiful round hill on the left, on which there 
is a ruined church, ſaid to be built in memory of Chriſt's meeting the 


i two diſciples there who were going to Emmaus. On the fide of the hill, 
1 | to the ſouth, is a village called Bettiſa; we went down this hill, and 
1 aſcended to the north weſt towards Ramathaim-Zophim; the road here 
is like a terrace on the ſide of a hill, and leads weſtward to Emmaus; 
we came to a large open ciſtern on the right hand, which is cut out of 
the rock, and has two baſins, made in the ſame manner in the front 
of it. We aſcended the hill to the north, on the brow of which 
there is a ſmall mount : On the ſummit of this high hill, was Rama, 
Ramathaim- or Ramathaim-Zophim, the town of Samuel, and the place of his 
Zoftin. interment; it is now called by the Arabs, Samuele : Geographers con- 
found this place with Rama or Arimathza, near Lydda, already de- 
ſcribed. The moſque, which is over the ſepulchre of Samuel, was a 
church, and they will not permit Chriftians to go 'into it. They 
informed me, that there is no ſepulchral grot in the moſque, but only a 
raiſed tomb, with a covering of ſilk on it, in the manner the Maho- 
metans adorn the ſepulchres of their faints. The body of Samuel was 
carried by the emperor Arcadius into Thrace, On the top of the hill, 
there is an open baſin ſunk into the rock ſeven or eight feet deep, which 
was doubtleſs made to receive the rain water. On the fide of the hill, 
near the top of it, is the fountain of Samuel, in a ſmall grotto eut out of 
the rock, which affords plenty of clear water. | 
Valley of To the north we looked down into a very fine valley, which I con- 
Ajion. jectured to be about ten miles long from eaſt to welt, and five miles 
N broad, 


/ 
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broad, and, according to the tradition, it ſeems to be the valley of Aja- 
lon, in which the city of Gibeon was fituated; and if fo, this plain was 


the territory of the Gibeonites. There are two hills in it, beautifully im- 


proved; that to the weſt has two ſummits; on the northern one, there is 


a village called Geb, probably the antient Gibeon, on which the ſun 
ſtood ſtill, when Joſhua came to the relief of the Gibeonites . On the 
hill to the eaſt, is Beerna-billiah, which may be Beeroth of the Gibeonites : 
We ſaw Beteſer on the hills to the eaſt of the valley, and a place called 
Bethany to the north. | | 


We returned back again to the road, and went weſtward towards Em- 


maus, leaving the village of Bedou to the right, and Bethſurick to the 


left. Having gone about three miles from Rama, we arrived at Em- 
maus, which, as I apprehend, they called Coubeby, tho, when I paſſed 
through it, in the way to Joppa, they called it Gebeby: Beyond it are high 
hills, from which one deſcends to the plain towards the ſea : Entering 
this ruined place, on the left, I ſaw a large baſin, walled round, but there 
was no water in it: To the right, on a riſing ground, are great ruins of the 
town; they ſay. many of the ſtones were carried away to build Jeruſalem 
about two hundred years ago. The church was on the ſpot where the 
houſe of Cleophas ſtood, and where, it is ſuppoſed, Chriſt was known 
to ſome of his diſciples in breaking of bread; it is a long building, and 
there is a fine large vaſe in it of white ſtone, or marble, which doubtleſs 
was a font: The church ſtands in a large area, encompaſſed with a wall, 
and has on the north fide of it, a pile of buildings, arched over, and 
| there is one large arch, which ſeems to have been a gateway in the 
middle of them. When we had ſeen every thing, I was deſirous of 
returning, tho our. conduQtors were for ſtaying, and taking ſome refreſh- 
ment ; but when they ſaw the people coming about us, they changed 
their ſentiments, and we mounted our horſes; but they laid hold of the 
monk's bridle, and demanded a caphar. I went on a little before, and 
turned round to obſerve what had paſſed. The monk, in ſome warmth, 
got off from his horſe, and having treated them a little roughly, they 
began to uſe him ill; but a little money being given them, they let us 


go on, only one of the chief of them (who was always near my horſe, 


and ſeemed to take care of me) as ſoon as we were got out of fight of 
his companions, laid hold on my bridle, felt my pockets in a civil man- 
ner, and gave me the title of Conſul, ſuppoſing that I was a Frank, and 
probably conjectured, I might have that character; but I ordered them to 


give him a little money, upon which he left us; and we returned by the 


ſame way we came, till we arrived at the place, where Chriſt met the 
diſciples; when we turned to the left, and went on the top of the hills 
inſtead of going down into the valley, and paſſed by the Sepulchres of 
the judges: Coming near Jeruſalem, we turned to the right, and leaving 
the pool of Gihon to the left, came to the tower of Simeon, before 
mentioned; and from that place, into the old road from Bethlehem, and 
returned to Jeruſalem. CZ» 

There were ſome very remarkable þlaces to the north-weſt and north- 
eaſt of Jeruſalem, the fatuation of which is not very well known; as 


__* Joſhua x. 12. 
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Shilog where the ark and tabernacle were placed, until they were taken by 
the Philiſtines: Some have thought this to have been at Rama of Sa- 
muel, becauſe it is deſcribed as being on a very high hill: Shilo and 


- Salem, have been thought to be the ſame place: It is probable that Shilo 


was between Jeruſalem and Sichem, about ten miles from the latter, 
Bethel was on the right of the road leading to Sichem, and is remark- 
able for Jacob's viſion, and on account of Jeroboam's ſetting up a golden 
calf there as the object of worſhip. | 

On the twenty-ſecond of April I went the laſt time into the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, being the third of May, new ſtyle; it was the feſtival of 
the Invention of the Holy Croſs, on which accountthere were ſeveral devo- 
tions and proceſſions in the church. In the afternoon the guardian gave 
me a letter for Nazareth; and a certificate was delivered to me, ſigned 
and ſealed with the great ſeal of the convent, that 1 had viſited all the 
holy places. I left the convent, and went with a ſervant out of the 
Damaſcus gate, where the ſhiek Arab, with whom they had agreed, and 
his ſervant took me under their protection: We mounted on horſe- 
back, and paſſing by the Sepulchres of the judges, we turned on the 
left hand out of the road that leads to Emmaus, and having travelled 
about two miles we croſſed the end of the valley of Lefca, and ſaw a 
ruin on the left hand. We aſcended the hill, and went through Bath- 
ſurik before mentioned, having Bedou on the right; and coming again 
into the road to Emmaus, we paſſed through that town ; going on, we 
had on the left Der-kaleb, and ſoon after Papuray on a high pointed 
hill beautifully improved with terraces; about a mile further, I {aw Ro- 
mani to the right, on a hill, and weſt of it Bethienan, and at a diſtance 
Der-obfir. From the top of the hills we had an eaſy deſcent for about 
three miles, when we came into a rich country, full of little hills: I 
ſaw on the left, at a great diſtance, Betamaſy, and paſſed by a ruined 
church on the right, at a village called Kereſy. Further on to the left 
I faw Feal, then Keriaſy-emal and Ladroun; I before ſuppoſed the 
latter to be the village of the good thief. The Arab ſhewed me his 
tents at a diſtance on the left, and we paſſed through a village, where 
the people were his friends; and as we approached Rama, I took notice 
of a large pool, and ſeveral ciſterns, and ruins about the fields, where 
the old city ſtood, eſpecially on a high ground to the north. We arrived 
at the Latin convent in Rama about an hour after it was dark. 

On the twenty-third we ſet out for Lydda, a league diſtant from 


Rama; I obſerved the plain was more ſandy than it is to the eaſt ; about 


half way I ſaw a well, and near it a ſmall building, deſigned for the 
convenience of travellers ; it being uſual in theſe countries to have ſuch 
places [which they call Mocotts] near their fountains and wells, for paſ- 
ſengers to repoſe in, and* ſhelter themſelves from the heat of the ſun, 
Entering the town of Lydda, I ſaw a company of Mahometan women, 
who had been at a grave, making their lamentations; they held the end 
of their handkerchiefs in their hands, and turning them found, canted 
in a ſort of dialogue ; which they do likewiſe at their graves, much in 
the ſame way as the Iriſh women do on the like occaſion. I ſaw the 
church of ſaint George, and then went on weſtward towards Joppa, and 
joined a caravan that was going that way: We went through a fine 


plain, 
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plain, bounded by hills to the north, which probably are thoſe of Sa- 
ron; at ſome diſtance we had a place called Serphon to the left, and 
on the right Sapphira. We went near Bediſa on the right, ſituated on a 
riſing ground, planted with olive trees. After having travelled about 
two miles further, we came to Boubeeri, a village built almoſt under 
ground, which probably has its name from a large well, which I ſaw 
there. We paſſed by Gazou on a hill to the right, where, they told 
me, there was a ruined church: Further on, I ſawSeliman on the hills at 
ſome diſtance to the right, and arrived at the Latin convent at Joppa, 
where | was obliged to wait ſome time before I embarked for Acre. 


p IE 


CH AP. XIII. 


Of Acre, and ſome places near it. 


O the ſecond of May, we went aboard one of the large open 


boats, that are commonly uſed on this coaſt; they generally be- 
long to Greek maſters, who have a protection from the convent 
for twelve mariners, and cannot be taken by the Malteſe within eigh 
leagues of the Holy Land; but, notwithſtanding this, if the Malteſe find 
any Mahometan paſſengers, they make them flaves, though they croſs 
themſelves, and profeſs to be Chriſtians ; but they are eaſily diſcovered, 
as they are circumciſed ; and the Malteſe rovers take away every thing 
that is valuable both from Turks and Chriſtians: We failed along by 
the ſhoar, and the next morning were not above five leagues*diftant 
from Joppa. We ſaw a moſque on the high clifts near the fea, and ſoon 
after a ruined fortification on the ſhoar, which ſeemed to have a dee 
foſſee cut on three ſides of it; it is faid to have been held by the Vene- 


tians. Apollonia, mentioned between Joppa and Cæſarea, might be about 


this place. It is probable the half tribe of Manaſſeh began here, which 
extended beyond Cæſarea, and the river, which paſſed by Antipatris, might 
be the bounds of it to the ſouth ; for Antipatris was an inland city in 
this part, nineteen miles from Joppa *. St. Paul was brought to that 
place in his way from Jeruſalem to Cæſarea . At ſome diſtance the 
country is hilly, and covered with trees, as mentioned by Strabo *, I 
ſaw a great quantity of wood lying on the ſea ſhoar, to be embarked for 
Agypt. We made little way all day, caſt anchor at night, and the 
next day, in the afternoon, came up with Cæſarea, and anchored near it. 
We happened to ſpy a fail, on which a Janizary on board, who was ap- 
prehenſive that it might be a Malteſe rover, reſolved to go aſhoar, and 
put on the worſt clothes he could get, leſt he ſhould be ſtripped by the 
Arabs : On this, a pannic ſeized all the other Turks, who followed his 
example, except twelve, who are allowed to work the veſſel; they gave 
their money to an European, were put aſhoar in a ſmall boat, and re- 
turned to the bark. the next morning. We paſſed by caſtle Pelle- 
grino, and arrived, in the afternoon, at Acre, where I carried my letters 
f Joſeph. Antiq. Jud, Acts xxiii. 31, b Strabo xvi. 758, 
I | to 
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> OBSERVATIONS 

to the conſul, who received me with the uſual civility, which the En- 
gliſh, who are ſettled in the Levant, ſhew to travellers. Acre is in the 
tribe of Aſſer, ſituated at the north weſt entrance of a bay, which is 
generally computed to be about three leagues over, and two leagues 
deep, though it does not ſeem to be ſo much. It ſtands in a very large 
and fertile plain, bounded on the north, at about twelve miles diſtance, 
by the mountains antiently called Antilibanon ; and to the eaſt, by the 
fine and fruitful hills of Galilee, about ten miles from this city, which 
ſeem to have ſeparated the tribes of Zabulon and Nepthali from the tribe 
of Aſſer, which was never entirely poſſeſſed by the Iſraelites. The antient 
name of this city was Ake, or, as it is called in ſcripture, Accho '; it was 
one of the places, out of which Aſſer did not drive the antient inhabi- 
tants, and ſeems always to have retained this name among the natives of 
the country, for the Arabs call it Akka at this time, The Greeks gave 
it the name of Ptolemais *, from one of the Ptolemies, kings of Ægypt. 
And when it was in the poſſeſſion of the knights of St. John of Jeru- 
falem, it was called St. John Dacre. 

As this port muſt always have been of great importance in time of 
war, the town has, conſequently, undergone great changes. In fix hun- 
dred thirty fix, it was taken by the Saracens : In eleven hundred and four, 
the Chriſtians became maſters of it under Baldwin, the firſt king of Je- 
ruſalem, by the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe galleys. In eleven hundred 
eighty ſeven, Saladin, ſultan of Ægypt, got poſſeſſion of it; and in ele- 
ven hundred ninety one, Philip, king of France, and Richard, king of 
England, retook it; but in twelve hundred ninety one, the Saracens aſ- 
faulted and deſtroyed the city, that is to fay, the fortifications, which 
they afterwards repaired : It was taken from them by the Turks in one 
thouſand five hundred and ſeventeen. 

On examining well the remains of this place, I conſidered it in three 
parts, according to the plan in the eighth plate ; that is the old city A ; 
the new city B; and the quarter where the knights and other religious 
orders had their convent C.' The preſent town ſeems to be on the ſpot 
of the old city, being at the ſouth weſt corner, and is waſhed by the 
ſea on the ſouth and weſt fades ; it has a ſmall bay Xto the eaſt, which 
ſeems to have been the antient port, but is now almoſt filled up; there 
are great remains of this old port, within which, ſmall ſhips come to 
anchor in the ſummer, and take in their lading. There was, with- 
out doubt, a ſtrong wall on the north fade of the old town, to defend it 
on the fide of the land, of which there are now no remains. The pre- 
ſent town is near a mule in circumference, and has no walls; for the 
Arabs will not permit them to build any, as they would, by that means, 
loſe the power they now have over the city, and might be ſhut out of 
it. To the north and north eaſt of this city and of the port, was the 
quarter of the knights, and the religious orders, extending about three 
quarters of a mile from eaſt to weſt, and might be half a quarter of a 
mile broad. At the weſt end of it, there are ruins of a great building at 
D, which, they ſay, was the palace of the grand maſter of the knights of 
faint John, who retired to this place, after they loſt Jeruſalem; it was re- 


i Judges i. 374. 1 Maccabees v. 15. 
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paired and inhabited by the great Feckerdine, prince of the Druſes, At the 
end of this building, are the remains of what ſeem to have been a very grand 
ſaloon, and a ſmaller room of the ſame architecture at the end of that. 
To the ſouth there was a noble well-built chapel H, the walls of which 
are almoſt entire, Towards the eaſt end of the town was the houſe of 
the knights E, and a ſtrong built church adjoining to it, ſaid to be de- 
dicated to St. John; what remains of it is a low maſſive building; and 
it is probable, that there was a grand church over it; in the vault of 
this building there is a relief of the head of St. John in a charger, Be- 
tween this and the palace of the grand maſter, there was a very large and 
magnificent nunnery, F: Some of the lofty walls of the convent are 
ſtanding, and the church is almoſt entire. When the city was taken 
by the Mahometans, it is ſaid, the abbeſs and nuns, like thoſe of Scot- 
land, cut off their noſes to ſecure their chaſtity, and were inhumanel 
murthered by the ſoldiers. North of this quarter there is a foſſee; and 
north of that was what I call the new quarter of the city B; but it did 
not extend ſo far to the eaſt. To the north and eaſt of this, and to 
the eaſt of the quarter of the knights, are remains of a beautiful modern 
fortification, which was carried on to the ſouth, though it was not ſo 
ſtrong in that part: As it was a modern fortification, it muſt conſe- 
quently have been built by the Saracens, or Arabs, to defend themſelves 
againſt the invaſion of the Turks; there is a double rampart and foſſee, 
lined with ſtone; the inner rampart was defended with ſemicircular 
baſtions. At the eaſt end, withiu theſe fortifications, there is a well, 
called the fountain of Mary. I have great reaſon to think, that the 
river Belus was brought along through the foſſee, becauſe it is mention- 
ed in the account of the ſiege, that a certain body of men attacked the 
city, from the bridge over the Belus to the biſhop's palace; and, if it 
was ſo, the city, by this means, was made an iſland. I examined the 
ground and diſcovered what I ſuppoſed to be the remains of the old 
channel, and actually ſaw the ruins of a ſmall bridge over it, near the 
town, and of a larger, further on, When I was on this enquiry, I went 
to the place where the Belus empties itſelf into the ſea, and going along 
by the river, on a cauſeway, came to a mill, where there is a bridge over 
the river, about a mile from the town. As the Belus muſt have been a 
great conveniency in ſupplying the town with water, in caſe it ran 
through the foſſee; ſo there is no doubt but that the enemy would turn 
the river, as they probably did, to the very place where it now falls in- 
to the ſea. | 

There is nothing of antiquity in the old city, except ſome remains of 
the very magnificent and lofty cathedral church of St, Andrew K, which 
had a portico round it, and appears to have been a fine Gothic build- 
ing. The biſhop's palace was, probably, near it. At a little diſtance, to 
the north weſt, are remains of a very ſtrong building, called the Iron 
caſtle I, from which there ſeems to have been three walls by the ſea 
fide, and ſeveral other buildings, as appears from many parts of the 
rock, which ſeem to have been cut out in order to lay foundations, 

The Greeks have a biſhop here, and a very good old church and con- 
vent. The Latin fathers of the Holy Sepulchre have apartments, and a 


chapel in a Kane, which ſerves as a convent ; and all the Europeans 
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live in the Kane, except the Engliſh conſul. The Maronites and Arme- 


nians have each of them a church. The trade here, for the moſt part, con- 
fiſts in an export of corn for Europe, and of cotton for Ægypt, and 
other places ; many eſpecially on this coaſt. The merchants frequently 

on this trade by advancing money to the Arabs before-hand, 
'and taking the produce of their land at very reaſonable rates, which 
gives the European merchants a great intereſt in the country. 

As Acre is ſo remarkable in hiſtory, I took ſome pains in examining 
the ground and country about it. Half a mile eaſt of the city, is a 
ſmall hill, improved by art ; it is about half a mile in length, and a 
quarter of a mile broad, and is very ſteep every way, except to the 
ſouth weſt: This was probably the camp of the beſiegers, as it was a 
fine fituation for that purpoſe ; and the Paſha pitches his tent on this 
hill when he goes the yearly circuits to receive his tribute. To the 
north of this, there is an irregular rifing ground, where there are great 
ruins of vaults, ſome of which ſeem to have been reſervoirs of water ; 
and probably this might be a place where they depoſited ſome of the 
leſs valuable baggage of the army. To the north weſt of this place, and 
a mile to the north of the city, there is another fine ſituation for a 
camp, being a riſing ground : On the higheſt part of it are the ruins of 
a very ſtrong ſquare tower, and near it, is a moſque, a tower, and other 
great buildings ; the place is called Abouotidy, from a Sheik who was 
buried there. Half way between this place and Acre, there is a fine well, 
which always abounds in water, and it is probable there might be ſome 
private canal from it to the city, One day I went about eight miles to 
the north eaſt: At the diſtance of five miles from the town, we came to 
a rivulet, and travelled by the fide of it in a narrow valley, between 
high hills; at the end of which, we came to a caſtle on a hill: At the 
bottom of it, there is a large building of hewn ſtone ; this place is called 
by Europeans, The Enchanted caſtle. The caſtle of Indi, and the Strong 
mountain, or mount Feret, are mentioned as fortreſſes belonging to the 
knights near Acre; and it is probable this may be one of them; I ſhould 
rather take it to be mount Feret, and Indi might be at a village called 
Calour-Hanſan, through which we paſſed in our return; it is on a riſing 
ground, where I ſaw the ancient pillar of hewn ſtone, repreſented at X, 
in the ninth plate; but it is certain, that the diſtances mentioned do 
not agree, which, I find, are not to be depended on, in the authors who 
write of the holy war. 


CH AP. XIV. 


Of the rivers BELUs and KisHoN; of mount CARMEL, 
and CAIPHA. 


I SET out from Acre, in order to go to mount Carmel and Ceſa- 


rea, to the ſouth, I had with me two Chriſtians, dreſſed like 
Turks, and well armed : We went round the bay, paſſing the mouth 


River Belus. of the river Belus, where it is ſhallow, This river riſes out of a lake, 


computed 


1 Adrichomii Theatrum Terræ Sanctæ. 
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computed to be about fix miles diſtant towards the ſouth eaſt, and is 

called by the antients, Palus Cendovia. Some authors ſpeak of the 
ſepulcre of Memnonnearit, which I have had occaſion to mention before =, 
There are antient writers who derive the name of Ake, given to the 
city, from a ſtory relating to Hercules, that he was ſent to ſeek for ſome 
herb on a river to heal his wounds, and found the Colocaſia on the ri- 
ver Belus, which effected the cure. It is ſaid, that the firſt glaſs was 
made of the ſand of this river, probably by ſome accidental melting of 
it in the fire. Pliny accounts for the vertue of this ſand, in a ve 
travagant manner: But Strabo mentions the ſand between Ptolemais 
and Tyre, as proper for making glaſs :; and ſpeaks of an opinion, that 
it could be melted only at Sidon, which was probably owing to ſome 
particular art they had there. The river Belus, according to ſome geo- 
graphers „ ſeems to be the torrent of Iphthahel, ſpoken of by St. Jerom, 
in explaining a paſſage of Joſhua *, where a valley of that name is men- 
tioned, which may be this of Acre; it is ſaid, [but it muſt be underſtood 
only in ſome parts,] to be the bounds of Zabulon, which extended to 
the ſea of Tiberias, and was divided from the tribe of Iſſachar on the 
ſouth, by the river Kiſhon. | 

We went on round the bay, and, towards the ſouth eaſt corner, for- 
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ded the river Kiſhon, which is a larger river than the Belus; and they Kiton: 


told me, that it riſes to the ſouth of mount Tabor ; but I ſuppoſe, that 
the ſources of it are in the hills to the eaſt of the plain of Eſdraelon. 
Being enlarged by ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, it paſſes between Mount Car- 
mel, and the hills to the north, and then falls into the ſea at this place, 
Here ſome make the tribe Iſſachar to begin, and to. extend near as far as 
Cæſarea, to the half tribe of Manaſſeh; if fo, it took in all Mount Carmel, 
and part of the plain of Edraelon, extending eaſtward to the river Jordan; 
but as the tribe of Aſſer is ſaid to have bordered on the half tribe of Manaſſeh, 


others think, that Iſſachar was on the eaſt of Mount Carmel, and did Mount Cu- 
not extend to the ſea, We came near the foot of Mount Carmel, and el. 


then turned to the weſt: This mountain extends from the ſea, as far as 
the plain of Edraelon eaſtward, and from this bay to Cæſarea ſouth- 
ward. They have a tradition, that the 3 of the mountain, over this 
corner of the bay, was the ſpot famous for the ſacrifice of Elijah, by fire 
from heaven, after the prieſts of Baal had, to no purpoſe, invoked their 
God, and cut themſelves from morning to evening, on which Elijah 
cauſed them to be ſlain at the river Kiſhon *. They ſay, this is the 
pleaſanteſt part of the mountain, being beautified with many ſorts of 
fruit trees; but I could not go to it, as it was at that time much infeſt- 
ed by the Arabs. a 


We went on to Caipha, which is on the ſouth fide of the bay, op- Cat. 


polite to Acre. I take it to be Calamon, which, in the Jeruſalem Itine- 


rary, is placed twelve miles from Ptolemais ; Sicaminos is there mention- - 


ed, as three miles further in the way to Jeruſalem ; and Ptolemy puts 
it in the ſame degree of latitude as Mount Carmel: It might have been 


= See Vol. I. pag. 104. note f. s Adrichomius, _ 
* Akea ("Auea) in Greek ſignifies cures. * Joſ. xix. 14, 27. 
* Plin, Nat. Hiſt. lib, xxxvi. c. 65, * 1 Kings xviii. 19. 
? Strabo xvi. 758. | 
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on the riſing ground, at that point of land, which makes the ſouthern en- 
trance of the bay. Caipha is ſaid alſo to have had the name of Porphureon, 
as it is conjectured, from the purple fiſh found on this coaſt, with which 
they made the Tyrian die; and to have been called Hepha, or rather 
Kepha, from the rocky ground it is ſituated on; out of which many ſe- 
pulchres are cut, moſtly like ſingle coffins, but not ſeparated from the 
rock, and very much in the Jewiſh taſte; it is not improbable, that 
this place was inhabited by Jews. It was a biſhopric, and there is a 
well-built old church entire, which might have been the cathedral, 
There are alſo ruins of a large building, that ſeems to have been the 
caſtle ; and they have built two forts, as a defence againſt the corſairs; 
for this, in reality, is the port of Acre, where ſhips lie at anchor ; 
it being a bad ſhoar on the other fide, where they cannot remain with 
ſafety, by reaſon of the ſhallowneſs of the water. 
Convents of I delivered a letter here to the Aga, who ordered two of his men to 
mel. Accompany me: Oppoſite to this place, we went up Mount Carmel, to 
the Latin convent of the Carmelites, inhabited only by two or three 
| monks; great part of the convent, and particularly the church and re- 
fectory, are grots cut out of the rock, this place having been made a 
monaſtery not long ago ; for when the large convent was deſtroyed, 
which I ſhall have occaſion to mention hereafter, they lived as hermits 
in the grottos, and uſed to meet and confer in a grot towards the foot of 
the hill, which is one of the fineſt I ever ſaw; it is like a grand ſaloon, 
and is about forty feet long, twenty wide, and fifteen high; it is cut out of 
the rock, and is now converted into a moſque. Over this convent are 
the ruins of the old monaſtery, where probably the order of Carmelites 
was inſtituted ; it might, at firſt, be inhabited by the Greek caloyers of 
the order of faint Elias, who had poſſeſſion of theſe parts, before the La- 
tins were eſtabliſhed here, Near it is a chapel in a grot, where, they ſay, 
Elias ſometimes lived, which is reſorted to with great devotion, even by 
the Turks, as well as by the Chriſtians and Jews, on the feſtival of that 
ſaint, We ſtayed all night in the Latin convent, from which there is a 
very fine proſpect. 

The next morning we deſcended the hill; and turning to the weft 
fide of it, went a little way to the ſouth, and then to the eaſt, into a 
narrow valley, about a mile long, between the mountains, and came to 
the grotto, where, they ſay, Elias uſually lived; near it is his fountain, 
cut out of the rock. Here are the ruins of a convent, which, they fay, 
was built by Brocardus, the ſecond general of the Latin Carmelites, who 
has wrote an account of the Holy Land, Over this, on the top of the 
hill, is a ſpot of ground which they call Elias's garden, becauſe they find 
many ſtones there, reſembling pears, olives, and, as they imagine, water 
melons; the laſt, when broke, appear to be hollow, and the inſide 
beautifully cryſtalized. One part of this ſpot they call the Garden-wall, 
which looks like an old foundation; it is about eight feet wide, and near 
a quarter of a mile long, and ſeems to have been a trench filled with 
looſe ſtones, I could not learn what this really was, but conjecture, 
that it was a long baſin dug to receive the rain water, either to feed the 
fountain below, or to be conveyed ſome way or other to the convent, 


which is at a diſtance from the fountain; for I faw ſeveral baſins 
about 
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be deſtroyed by the Arabs: Among theſe ſtones eſpecially, there are a 
great number that have a cryſtalization in them, 


—— 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of caſtle PELLEGRINO, TorTuRa, and CSAREA by 


the ſea ſide. 


E went on to caſtle Pellegrino, which is the name given it by Caſtle Pelle: 
the Franks; but the natives call it Athlete, which probably was ine. 


the name the Greeks gave it, on account of its ſtrength, It is 
ſituated on a ſmall rocky promontory, that extends about a quarter of a 
mile into the ſea, and is near half a quarter of a mile broad, having a 
ſmall bay to the ſouth, This place was formerly called Petra inciſa; I 
ſuppoſe in the middle ages, and probably from its fituation on a rock, 
and having a foſſee cut on the eaſt fide of it, fo as to make it an iſland, 
as it probably was, before the foſſee was filled up with ſand, There 
ſeems to have been a town tw the caſt and ſouth eaſt of the promontory, 
as appears from the walls, which are almoſt entire, and are built of 
large hewn ſtone ruſticated. The town was about a quarter of a 


mile broad from eaſt to weſt, and half a mile long from north to 


ſouth ; the ſea being to the north, and the caſtle and ſea to the weſt; 
there are no walls on thoſe ſides, except the buildings of the caſtle. 
The bay is now choaked up with ſand, which is riſen almoſt as high as the 
city walls, inſomuch that there are very few ſigns of any ruins to be ſeen. 
The caſtle itſelf is very magnificent, and is encompaſſed with two walls 
fifteen feet thick: The inner wall, on the eaſt fide, cannot be leſs than 
forty feet high, and within it there appear to have been ſome very 
grand apartments; the offices of the fortreſs ſeem to have been at the 
welt end, where I ſaw an oven eighteen feet in diameter, In the caſtle 


there are remains of a fine lofty church of ten fides, built in a light 


Gothic taſte ; three chapels are built to the three eaſtern ſides, each of 
which conſiſts of five ſides, excepting the opening to the church: In 
theſe, it is probable, the three chief altars ſtood. The caſtle ſeems to 
have been built by the Greek emperors, as a place for arms, at the time 
when they were apprehenſive of the invaſions of the Saracens; and pro- 
bably was in the poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians, when they regained Pa- 

leſtine. The whole is ſo magnificent, and fo finely built, that it may be 
reckoned as one of the things that are beſt worth ſeeing in theſe parts, 


I ſtayed here all night, and was entertained by the ſhiek, to whom 1 


had a letter from the conſul, but was obliged to pay a caphar, of about 
half a guinea. _ or wat 

The next morning we ſet out very early, with ſome perſons whom the 
ſhick ordered to go with us, and travelled, as they computed, about ten 


about the convent, cut out of the rock, and full of water. They might fill | 
up this place with ſtones, that it might remain undiſcovered, and not 


* 


miles ſouth to Tortura, a ſmall village, with a port to the ſouth, for large Tonur 


boats, which are ſometimes forced to put in there by ſtreſs of weather, 
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when pallengers are obliged to pay a caphar of a ſequin, or nine ſhil- 
lings a head. This ſeems to be theantient Dora, mentioned by faint Je- 
rom, as nine miles from Czfarea ©, The preſent village is to the eaſt ſide 
of the bay; to the north of the port, there is a ſmall promontory, on 
which there is a ruined caſtle ; here probably was the old town, as it is 
mentioned to have been a peninſula, Being recommended to the ſheik 
of this place, I received very great civilities from him, and he preſſed us 
much to dine with him in our return. | 

We went on towards Cæſarea, and came to a river called Coradge ; 
probably the Kerſeos of Ptolemy, which he places four miles ſouth of 
Dora. We afterwards paſſed the river Zirka, about three miles north of 
Czfarea ; this, I ſuppoſe, is the river Crocodilon, of Pliny *, which he 
mentions with a city of the ſame name, ſpoken of alſo by Strabo*, as a 
place that was then deſtroyed . When 1 returned to Acre, I happened 
to aſk, if there was any tradition of ſuch a city towards Cæſarea; and 
they told me, that there were crocodiles in the river Zirka, which I 
ſhould not have believed, if it had not been confirmed by very good 
authorities, and that ſome of them had been brought to Acre ; which I 
found atteſted by all the Europeans there; and I find fince, that it is 
mentioned by an hiſtorian of thoſe parts, that there were crocodiles 
in the river Czfarea of Palzſtine*: They ſay, the crocodiles are ſmall, 
not exceeding five or fix feet in length, but however, that they have 
taken ſome young cattle that were ſtanding in the river; ſo that it is pro- 
bable, a colony from ſome city in Egypt, that worſhipped the crocodiles, 
came and ſettled here, and brought their deities along with them, I 
obſerved to the ſouth of this river, a high ground, which might be the 
ſite of the antient city. 

We came to Cæſarea, mentioned by the antients, as ſixty-two miles 
diſtant from Jeruſalem, thirty from Joppa, and thirty-fix from Acre ; it 
was antiently called the tower of Strato, as it is ſaid, from a Greek, who was 
founder of it. A city was afterwards built here by Herod, and called 
Cæſarea, in honour of Auguſtus, and it was named Cæſarea of Palzſtine, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Cæſarea Philippi, or Cæſarea Paneadis, which was 
at the riſe of the river Jordan ; it was made a Roman colony by Veſpa- 
ſian, and called the Flavian colony, from his family. The antient ci 
extended further to the north than the preſent walls; for I ſaw a wall 
on the ſhoar, which I obſerved to run about half a mile to the north, 
near to ſome aqueducts. A plan of Czſarca may be ſeen in the fifth 
plate, at B. 

Joſephus * particularly deſcribes the extraordinary port made by He- 
rod, which ſeems to have been at b; the entrance of it was to the 
north, probably near the head of land, mark'd c, which ſeems to 


t See Reland's Palæſtine, under Dora. ſareæ Palæſtinæ; as quoted in Reland's Pa- 
» Hinc redeundum eſt ad oram, atque Phœ - Jeftine, lib. iii. under CæsAREA. Breidenbac 
nicen. Fuit oppidum Crocodilon, eſt *flumen : alſo mentions crocodiles in a lake to the eaſt of 
memoria urbium, Doron, Sycaminon, Plin. Czſarea. | | 
1 * See Reland's Palæſtine, ibid. 
*. Strabo xvi. 758. On a medal of Marcus Aurelius, it is 
Johannis de Vitriaco Hiſtoria Hieroſolymi- called cor. PRIMA FL. avc. CAESAREA. 


tana, c. 86, Crocodili habitant in flumine Cæ- > Joſephi Antiq. Jud. I. xv. c. 13. & De 


Lege, & flumen. | bello Jud. i. 21. | 
3 82 ; | 5 * be 
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be a work of later date: A mole is mentioned, as carried out two 


hundred feet into the ſea, which may be at the land d. It is probable 
that the round tower, called Druſus, in honour of Auguſtus's grandſon, 


was at the end of it, where there are now ſome ſmall ruins e. I ob- 
ſerved flat rocks about this port, on which, it is probable, ſome works 
were raiſed, to ſhelter the ſhips from the weſterly winds. Cæſar's tem- 
ple, and the coloſſal ſtatues of Auguſtus and Rome, are mentioned as 
on a hill, towards the middle of the port. There are three riſing grounds 
at the bottom of the port; that in the middle f, might be the fite of 
the temple; that to the north g, might be the forum; and the hill to 
the ſouth h, the theatre ; behind which, to the ſouth of the port, he ſays, 
was the amphitheatre ; and I ſuppoſe, the riſing ground i, was made by 


the ruins of it, which, in the ſituation, anſwers very nearly to his de- 


ſcription, that it commanded a fine view of the ſea, The aqueducts 
mentioned to the north, which might bring water from the river, run 
north and ſouth : The lower aqueduct, which is to the eaſt of the other, 
is carried along on a wall without arches, and of no great height ; it is 
thirteen feet thick, and ſeems to have conveyed a great body of water in 


an arched channel, which is five feet ſix inches wide. This aqueduct, as 
well as the other, is almoſt buried in the ſand, The other aqueduct, 
forty yards nearer the ſea is built on arches, as repreſented at C; the 


fide of it next the ſea, is a ruſticated work; but the eaſt ſide is plaiſtered 
with a very ſtrong cement, probably to prevent any damage from the 
ſands that might be drove againſt it. The walls of the town, which are 
now remaining, are ſaid to have been built by Lewis the ninth of France, 
in the time of the holy war; they are of ſmall hewn ſtone, and about a 
mile in circumference, defended by a broad foſſee: From the ſouth 
weſt corner of them is the point of land c, before mentioned, where 
there are ruins of a very ſtrong caſtle, which ſeems to have been built at 
the ſame time as the walls, and is full of fragments of very fine mar- 
ble pillars, ſome of which are of granite, cippolino, and a beautiful 
grey alabaſter; they ſhew a large ſtone of granite near it, which they 
call Hajar Murnoque, and tell ſome ſtories of it. To the north of this 
there At to have been a ſmall port k, perhaps of the middle ages, 
Within the walls of the city there are great ruins of arched houſes, which 
probably were built during the time of the holy war ; but the ground is 
ſo much overgrown with briars and thiſtles, that it was impoſſible to go 
to any part, where there was not a beaten path; it is a remarkable reſort 
for wild boars, which abound alſo in the neighbouring plain ; and when 
the Mahometans kill them, they leave their carcaſes on the ſpot, as it 
would defile them only to touch them. There are only two or three 
poor families that live here, and are in perpetual feat of the Arabs, 


againſt whom their poverty is their beſt ſecurity, There is no other re- 


markable ruin within the walls, except a large church, Which probably 
was the cathedral of the archbiſhop, who had twenty biſhops under 
him: It is a ſtrong building, and appears to have been deſtroyed by war, 
as well as the caſtle, By what I could conjecture, it ſeems to have been 


built in the ſtyle of the Syrian churches, with three naves, which ended 
to the eaſt in ſemicircles, where they had their principal altars, The 


rifing ground i, to the ſouth, where I ſuppoſe the amphitheatre was built, 


ſeems. 
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ſeems to have been the ſite of a caſtle in later ages, and to have had a 
ſgquare tower at each corner, and a foſſee on three ſides of it. This 
City is remarkable in ſacred writ upon ſeveral accounts; Cornelius * the 

centurion lived here, who was admoniſhed by an angel to ſend for faint 
Peter to Joppa, when the apoſtle had that remarkable viſion, by which 
he was directed to preach the goſpel to the Gentiles : They have a tradi- 
tion, that Cornelius was the firſt biſhop of this city. Philip the evan- 
geliſt lived here with his four ſiſters, who were propheteſſes *: Saint Paul 
was kept in this city in Herod's palace, and pleaded before king Agrippa 
and Felix, from whoſe judgment he appealed to Rome*; and on his 
departure from this place to Jeruſalem, Agabus propheſied of his future 
2 by binding himſelf with Paul's girdle, and declaring, that 
the perſon who owned it, ſhould be bound in like manner: And as this 
harbour was then become the great port of Palzſtine, we find the apo- 
ſtles embarking and landing at it*. A | 

We ſet out on our return from this place, taking ſome refreſhment 
when we came to the river, and went about half a mile to the eaſt of 
Tortura, not deſigning to ſtop there; but when we were oppoſite to that 
place, the ſhiek ſent out his people to call after us, and we found that 
we muſt go and dine with him, for if we had not, he would have taken 
it as a very great affront, eſpecially as he had prepared a dinner for us, 
which chiefly conſiſted of pilaw, with ſome ſmall pieces of boiled and 


roaſt mutton in it; and being entertained with coffee, we went on to 


Carmel, and the wind being fair, I took a boat, and croſſed over the 
bay to Acre. 


» 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Sxrhox, NAZARETH, mount TABOR, and the plain of 
Es DUDRAELON. 


a SET out from Acre, in order to go to Nazareth, on the eighth of 
| l May, in the afternoon; having two Chriſtians, natives of Nazareth, 
I to guard me, as I had inthe journey to Cæſarea. We went eaſtward 


through the plain of Acre, and to the ſouth of a ſmall round hill, which 
lies north of the further end of the bay; the aſcent is ſteep, and there is 
a well at the foot of it. Bethedem might be fituated here, which is 
mentioned by St. Jerom among the places of Palzſtine, as eight miles 
to the eaſt of Acre, though it is not ſo far from that city, To the eaſt 
of the bay is a low round hill, called Dhouk : I ſaw ſome walls on it, 
within which, they told me, they kept their oxen in the ploughing ſea- 
ſon. Miſheal *, or Maſhal ', of the Levites, is mentioned in ſcripture 


do be in the tribe of Aſher, and in the neighbourhood of Carmel]; it is 
| = Adds . t Acts . 30. xviii. 22. 
Acts xxi. 8. Þ Joſhua xix. 26. 
Acts xxvi. i 1 Chron, vi. 74. 


f Acts xxi. 10. 


likewiſe 


caſtle Pellegrino; the next day we dined at the Latin convent on Mount 


— 
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likewiſe ſpoken of by faint Jerom, as near that mountain and the ſea, 
and poſſibly it might be on this hill. The plain towards the eaſt is cal- 
led the country of Saphet, being a juriſdiction under a city of the fame 
name; it is an exceeding rich plain, but almoſt impaſſable after rain, 
nor is it eaſy to ride through it in dry weather, except in the high road, 
on account of the Elefts which are made in the earth by the heats. 
There are a great number of wild boars here. 1 obſerved, that the plain 
was well cultivated with corn and cotton ; they ſow the latter in the be- 
ginning of May, and turn up the ground fo lightly, that I ſaw the 
ſtalks of the laſt year's cotton remaining ; for here the cotton is annual ; 
whereas in upper Ægypt and in America, they cultivate the perennial 
cotton, which I ſaw in bloſſom about Eſne in upper Ægypt, at the be- by 
ginning of February, but here it is not ripe till September; ſo that it 
muſt be a plant that thrives in a dry ſeaſon. We came to a well at the 
foot of a hill, on which there is a village called Pere; the oxen raiſe the 
water by a bucket and rope, without a wheel, and ſo by driving them from 
the well, the bucket is drawn up; the women carry the water in ear- "YN 
then jars up the hill to water the plantations of tobacco. They told me, 2 | 
there was a village called Damora, to the north; and beyond it is j 
Swamor and Berroe; and weſt of it a mountain called Talkizon; we _ 
went up the hill by Pere; beyond it is Ethphahani; we then deſcended 9 
into a valley, which joins the great plain to the ſouth weſt, and ſoon © 
aſcended another hill; and having travelled about two miles, we came to 
the village of Abylene. Tho' there were ſeveral places of the ſame name, 
yet I do not find any in this country that was ſo antiently called. Here 
one of the great ſheiks reſides, who would have prepared a collation 
for us, and aſked us to ſtay all night, but we only took coffee, and he 
ſent a man with us. I obſerved,many ciſterns on the hill; and we de- 
ſcended into the pleaſant narrow vale of Abylene, having low hills on 
each fide covered with trees, chiefly the Caroubi; and a fort of oak 1 
with large whitiſh leaves, but I am doubtful whether it was ever-green | 5 
or not; and ſome other trees not known in Europe. -—- | | 
Having travelled about three miles, we came into the fine plain or Tribe of Za 2 
valley of Zabulon, called Zaal-Hatour : I ſuppoſe about Pere we entered = | | g 
into the tribe of Zabulon, which was bounded by the river Kiſhon to the i 
ſouth, by the ſea of Tiberias to the eaſt, and on the north by a line 
from the north end of that lake to the tribe of Aſher; and probably it ex- 
tended to the eaſt end of the bay of Acre, as it is mentioned to be at the 
haven of the ſea, and as an harbour of ſhips *; and the tribe of Aſher 
might, notwithſtanding, be both to the north and ſouth of this bay; 
the hills eaſt of the plains of Acre and Tyre, ſeem to have been the 
bounds between Zabulon and Aſher. Both this tribe, and Aſher, and G.ice, 
all that country weſt of the ſea of Tiberias, and of the river Jordan, 
which is to the north of Carmel, is thought to have been Galilee. This 
plain, I conjecture, is about three miles broad and ten long, extending 
to the plain of Eſdraelon, being a fine fruitful ſpot, and all covered with ; ; 4 
corn: We paſſed to the left of a beautiful hill, which had a village on it 2 
called Bedoui poſſibly the town of Zabulon might be ſituated on this FO 


* 


13 5 * Geneſis xlix. 13, | 2 
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hill, being ſpoken of as a ſtrong place !; or it might be on the hill, 
wich I ſhall mention, to the ſouth. At the foot of the hill, is what the 


monks call the well of Zabulon; the water is drawn by boys in lea- 


\_ thern buckets, and carried in jars up the hill on women's heads. 


On the eaſt fide of the plain, is the village Romani, probably ſo called 
from the pomegranates that may grow there; and on the other fide of the 
vale is Gana or Kana, which I ſhall have occaſion to mention; and Der 


Hanan is to the north weſt, at ſome diſtance among the hills. They fay | 


it is now only a caſtle ; but from the name, it ſeems to have been for- 


merly dedicated to faint John. When we were towards the eaſt fide of 
the plain, the man ſent by the ſheik of Abylene, ſaid, he ſaw two 
horſemen to the ſouth, under a hill, which ftretches ſouthwards in the 
plain ; he rode towards the place, but could ſee no body, on which he 
returned; ſoon after they ſaid, they ſaw about ten men riding ſwiftly to- 
wards us, and as many coming full ſpeed down the hill ; my ſervant 
ſaid the ſame, tho? I did not ſee them, which poſſibly might be owing 


to the height of the ſtanding corn, for the corn was not then cut: A 


pannick ſeized us all, not without reaſon, if they were ſo numerous, 


and we rode as faft as poſſibly we could, until we got to the foot of the 
hill that leads up to Sephoury. 


We aſcended the high hill, on which the antient city of Sephor or 


© Sephoris ſtood, the ſtrongeſt of all this country; it was made the ca- 


pital of Galilee; an honour which before was enjoyed by Tiberias. 
This place was alſo called Diocæſarea. One of the five judicatures of 
Palæſtine was held at it; the others being at Jeruſalem, Jericho, Ga- 
dara, and Amathus, This town was fortified by Herod, but upon ſome 
inſurrection of the Jews, it was deſtroyed in the time of Conſtantius. 
There is a caſtle on the top of the hill, with a fine tower of hewn ſtone; 
and near half a mile below it, is the village of Sephoury, called by the 
Chriſtians Saint Anna, becauſe they have a tradition, that Joachim and 
Anna, the parents of the bleſſed virgin, lived here, and that their houſe 
was on the ſpot where there are ruins of a church, with ſome fragments 
of pillars of grey granite about it, Here the Greeks have a ſmall cha- 
pel, and there are ſeveral broken ſtone coffins about the village. 

As it was not thought ſafe to go further, the Greek prieſt invited us 
to his houſe; but it was proper we ſhould be with the Sheik, who made 


us a fire ina ruined Mocot, and ſent us boiled milk, eggs, and coffee, 


and we were obliged to lodge in a very bad place. 

The next morning, the ninth, we ſet out for Nazareth: About a mile 
to the ſouth eaſt is the fine fountain of Sephoury, which probably is the 
fountain of this name, where the kings of Jeruſalem, during the holy 
war, encamped their armies, on account of the great plenty of water and 
herbage, that there is about this place; and it is particularly mentioned in 
the account of the ſiege of Acre. We went thro' a ſmall plain or valley, 
which ſtretches tothe northeaſt, and ſaw a place called Reineh: We aſcend- 


ed a hill, and foon after came into the high road to Nazareth, from 


the north; and turning to the ſouth, we went down a rocky hill to Na- 


Neureth. zareth, which is fituated on the eaſt fide of a low ridge of hills that run to 


| we 
1 Joſephus De bello Judaico, ii. 3). = Romani ſignifies pomegranates in Arabic, 


the 


1 
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the ſouth ; there being another to the eaſt of it in the ſame direction, and 


a very narrow valley between them; all the hills are of a ſoft white 


ſtone. 

The Latin fathers of the Holy Sepulchre have a large well built con- 
vent and church here, where I abode during my ſtay in this place. Near 
the preſent church are ſome remains of a much larger, which ſeems by 
the architecture to be of the time of the empreſs Helena; for there re- 
main ſeveral capitals, and baſes of pillars, and. other pieces of antient 
work, in a tolerable good taſte ; and over a door there is an old alt- relief 
of Judith, cutting off the head of Holofernes. The church is ſaid to 
be built over the place where the houſe of Joſeph and Mary ſtood, and 
they ſhew the ſpot, from which, they ſay, the holy houſe of Loretto 
was removed ; there is a deſcent to it by ſteps, and within it there 
is a grot cut out of the ſoft rock, to which, it is faid, the houſe ad- 


Joyned, ſo that the grotto was part of their habitation, The great church 


built over the houſe of Joſeph, is mentioned by the writers of the ſeventh 
and twelfth century, To the north of the convent are ruins of a ſmall 
church, which, it is ſaid, was on the ſpot where Joſeph had his houſe, 
probably apart from the women, according to the eaſtern cuſtom, where 
they ſuppoſe he exerciſed his trade : To the weſt of this, there is a ſmall 
arched building, which, they ſay, is the ſynagogue where Chriſt ex- 
plained the text of Iſaiah concerning himſelf, by which he gave ſuch great 
oftence to his countrymen '. And on the other fide of the hill to the 
weſt, they ſhew a large rock in a quarry, on which they affirm, that 
Chriſt eat with his diſciples. 8 

About a furlong to the north of the village is a fountain, over which 
there is an arch turned; it runs into a beautiful marble vaſe, that ſeems 
to have been a tomb. Beyond it is a Greek church under ground, where 
the Greeks ſay, the angel Gabriel firſt ſaluted the bleſſed virgin; there 
is a fountain in it, and formerly there was a church built over it *. 

We went two miles ſouth to the mountain of the precipice, windin 
round to a part of the valley, which is very narrow, having high hill 


on each fide of it. To the welt is the mountain of the precipice, which 
is towards the ſouth end of a ſteep and rocky ridge of hills. We aſ⸗ 


cended about a quarter of the way: up the hill, where there is an altar 
cut in the rock, with an arch over it, and ſome remains of a Moſaic 
pavement : There are two ciſterns near it; the monks come here ſome- 
times to celebrate maſs. About forty feet higher is the place, from which, 
they ſay, the Jews would have thrown our Saviour down *, There are 
two high ſtones at the edge of the rock, like a parapet wall, where they 
ſhew, what, they ſay, are the prints of Chriſt's hands and feet, when he 
reſiſted the violence they uſed againſt him, We aſcended to the top of 
the hill, which is ſo covered with great looſe pieces of rock, that it was 
difficult to deſcend into the valley to the north eaſt, in which we re- 
turned; and winding round in the vale to the weſt, came to Beer-Emir 
[The well of the prince] where I ſaw an antient marble coffin, adorned 
with relief of three feſtoons. EE a 


Luke iv. * Sce Reland, under Naz ATR. ? Luke iv. 29. 
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We went up the hill on the ſouth, to a village called Jaffa, which is 


0 O BSERVATIONS 


to the weſt of the precipice. Beyond the village there is an altar to St. John 


the Evangeliſt, Where, they ſay, the houſe of Zebedee ſtood, who was the 


Mount Ta- 
bor. 


father of James and John, and here the monks celebrate on St. John's 


day. From this place I had a fine view of the weſt part of the vale of 
Eſdraelon, which extends to mount Carmel. The ſheik of the village 
entertained us with fryed eggs, ſower milk, and coffee. We returned 


by the Princes Well, and going near a mile further towards Nazareth, 


we aſcended a hill to the eaſt, on which there are the ruins of a church, 
called Our Lady of Fear, becauſe, they ſay, the bleſſed virgin followed 


Chriſt ſo far, when they were leading him away, to throw him down the 
precipice. 


On the tenth, we left Nazareth, very early in the morning, to go 


eaſtward to mount Tabor, called by the people Jebel Tour; and tra- 
velling two hours between low hills, we came into the plain of Eſdrae- 
lon; the mount is on the weſt ſide of it, and about two leagues diſtant from 
Nazareth. A view of that hill may be ſeen in the fifth plate at I; it is one 
of the fineſt hills I ever beheld, being a rich ſoil, that produces excel - 
lent herbage, and is moſt beautifully adorned with groves and clumps 
of trees. . The aſcent is ſo eaſy, that we rode up the north fide by a 


winding road, Some authors mention it as near four miles high, others 


as about two ; the latter may be true, as to the winding aſcent up the hill: 
This mountain is ſituated in the great plain of Eſdraelon; the top of it 
which is about half a mile long, and near a quarter of a mile broad, is 
encompaſſed with a wall, which Joſephus built in forty days ; there was 
alſo a wall along the middle of it, which divided the ſouth part, on 
which the city ſtood, from the north part, which is lower, and is 
called the Meidan, or place, being probably uſed for exerciſes when 


there was a city here, which Joſephus mentions by the name of Atabu- 
rion ; within the outer wall, on the north fide, are ſeveral deep foſlees, 


out of which, it is probable, the ſtones were dug to build the walls; and 
theſe foſſees ſeem to have anſwered the end of ciſterns, to. preſerve the 
rain water, and were alſo ſome defence to the city. There are likewiſe a 

eat number of ciſterns under ground, for preſerving the rain water: 
To the ſouth, where the aſcent to the hill, or approach to the walls was 
moſt eaſy, there are foſſees cut on the outſide to render the acceſs more 
difficult. Some of the gates alſo of the city remain, as Babel Houah, 


[The gate of the winds] to the weſt, and Babel - Kubbe [The arched gate] 


which is a ſmall one to the ſouth. Antiochus, king of Syria, took the 
fortreſs on the top of this hill; Veſpaſian alſo got poſſeſſion of it, and, af- 
ter that, Joſephus fortified it with ſtrong walls ; but what has made it 
more famous than any thing elſe, is the common opinion from the time 
of St. Jerom, that the transfiguration of our Saviour was on this moun- 
tain, when Moſes and Elias appeared as talking to him in the preſence 
of Peter, James, and John. $ 

On the eaſt part of the hill are the remains of a ſtrong caſtle, and 
within the precinct of it is the grot, in which there are three altars, in 


. « Matt, xvii, Luke ix. Mark ix. 


« | , ” 


memory 


— 
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memory of the three tabernacles which St. Peter propoſed to build ; and 
where the Latin fathers always celebrate on the day of the transfiguration. 
It is ſaid, there was a magnificent church built here by St. Helena, which 
was a cathedral when this town was made a biſhop's ſee. Some 
late authors have thought, that this was not the place of the transfigu- 
ration; but as the tradition has been ſo univerſal, their opinion is ge- 


nerally exploded. There was formerly a convent of Benedictine monks 


here; and on another part of the hill a monaſtery of Baſilians, where 
the Greeks have an altar, and perform their divine ſervice on the feſti- 
val of the transfiguration : On the fide of the hill, they ſhew a church in 
a grot, where, they ſay, Chriſt charged his diſciples not to tell what 
things they had ſeen, till he was glorified, 8 

Mount Tabor is not only a moſt beautiful hill in itſelf, but alſo com- 
mands a very glorious proſpect, eſpecially of many places famous in ſa- 
cred writ; as, to the ſouth, of the mountains of Samaria, and the hills of 
Engaddi ; tothe eaſt, what they call the hill of Hermon, and, at the foot 
of it, Nain and Endor, and, north eaſt of that, the mountains of Gilboa, 
ſo fatal to the family of Saul. As to Hermon, a mountain of that name 
is mentioned by St. Jerom * in this part ; but it may be very much 
doubted, whether this is really the hill that is meant in ſcripture, for the 
reaſons I ſhall hereafter give. At the ſouth weſt corner of the plain one 
| ſees mount Carmel: To the north, the mount on which our Saviour 
delivered his ſermon to the people, and, near it, the place where he 
blefſed, and miraculouſly diſtributed the loaves to the multitudes, The 
ſea of Tiberias is likewiſe ſeen from this height; and to the north weſt 
of it, Saphet, on a very high mountain; to the north of which, a much 
higher is ſeen, called, Gebel-Sheik, which ſeems to be Hermon, and is 
always covered with ſnow ; at the foot of it the river Jordan riſes, a little 
more than a day's journey diſtant from Damaſcus. 7 95 

At the foot of Mount Tabor, to the weſt, on a riſing ground, there is 
a village called Debourah, probably the ſame that is mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture on the borders of the tribes of Zabulon and Iflachar. There is 
likewiſe a ruined church at that place, where, it is ſaid, Chriſt left the 
reſt of the diſciples before his transfiguration. Any one who examines 
the fourth chapter of Judges, may ſee that this is probably the ſpot where 
Barak and Deborah met at mount Tabor with their forces, and went to 
purſue Siſera; and, on this account, it might have its name from that 
great propheteſs, who then judged and governed Iſrael; for Joſephus 
relates, that Deborah and Barak gathered the army together at this 
mountain. 5 

I returned from mount Tabor, going to the ſouth through the plain 
of Eſdraelon, and came to the village of Zal, which is about three 
miles from Tabor, fituated on a rocky ground, riſing a little above the 
plain: Near it there are many ſepulchres cut in the rock; ſome of 
them are like ſtone coffins above- ground; others are cut into the rock, like 
graves; ſome of them having ſtone covers over them; ſo that formerly 


* Epiſtola 44. Paulz ad Marcella. * Joſephus Antiq, vr. f. 
* Jol. xix. 12. & xxi. 28. » Joſeph, xix. 12. 1 
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this might be no inconſiderable place; and perhaps it was Xalod [Zaag?] 
mentioned by Joſephus, in the great plain, as the bounds of lower Ga- 
lilee to the ſouth. Turning weſt, I paſſed near the mountain of the 
precipice already deſcribed, and aſcending the hills near Jaffa, returned 


to Nazareth. 


* 


CHAP: XVI. 
Of CAN A in GALILEE, the mount of BREATITU DES, 


BETHSATDA, the town and ſea of TiBER1as, and ſome 
places near them. 


Set out from Nazareth on the twenty-ſecond of May, and went 
I northward to Meſhed, which, the Turks ſay, is the country of 
Jonah; they alſo ſhewed me a nich in a moſque, where it is faid 
his ſepulchre was. Saint Jerom, in his preface to the book of Jonah, 
mentions Geth, two miles from Saphorim, in the way to Tiberias, which 
is ſuppoſed to be Gittah-Hepher, mentioned in ſcripture as the bounds of 
the tribe of Zabulon ; and fays, it was the country of Jonah, and the 
place where they ſhewed his ſepulchre: Now this village is about three 
miles from Sepphoreh ; ſo that probably the name of it is changed ſince 
his time, But there are ſome who mention Kirjath Jearim, or Kirjath 
Maura, near Azotus,' as the country of this prophet *, The ſheik hear- 
ing that 1 belonged to the Engliſh conſul, brought us a collation of 
fryed eggs, ſower milk, and coffee. 
About two miles further is Kepher Kenna, where, the Lacins ſay, our 
Saviour wrought his firſt miracle of turning water into wine, at the mar- 
riage of Cana”, On the ſouth fide of the village is a fountain, out of 
which, they ſay, the water was taken that was turned into wine; and 
near it are the ruins of a church dedicated to faint Bartholomew, and 
ſaid to have been his houſe, In the village there is a large ruined build- 
ing, the walls of which are almoſt entire; whether it was a houſe or 
church, I could not well judge; but they ſay, that the houſe of the 
marriage was on this ſpot: near it is a large new Greek church : It is 
certain this ſituation ſo near Nazareth, makes it very probable, that it 


was the place where this miracle was wrought ; but the Greeks have a 


tradition, that it was at Gana, on the weſt {ide of the plain of Zabulon, 
about three or four miles north weſt of Sepporeh ; and it is very extraor- 
dinary they ſhould allow, that the water was carried from this fountain, 
which is at the diſtance of four or five miles from it. Which ever 
was the place, it ſeemed to be a matter unſettled about the begi 

of the laſt century, when a writer * on the holy land endeavoured to fix 
it here, as the moſt probable place, tho' Adrichomius ſeems to give fuch 
a deſcription of it from ſeveral authors, as would incline to think that 
it was the other Kana, About three miles further is the ſpot where, 


* Epiphanius De vitis prophetarum, p. 246. * Quareſmius, 
John ii. 1, 


they 
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they ſay, the diſciples plucked the ears of corn, as they went thro' the 
fields on the ſabbath day *. 
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Twelve miles north north eaſt from Nazareth, we came to the mount Mount of 
of Beatitudes, where our Saviour delivered his remarkable ſermon *; it Bextitudes. 


is about ten miles north of mount Tabor. From the plain to the ſouth, 
it appears like a long low hill, with a mount at the eaſt and weſt end, 
from which it ſeems to have the name of Kern-el-Hutin [The horns of 
Hutin] the village of Hutin being under it. At the firſt fight the whole hill 
appears to be rocky and uneven, but the eaſtern mount is a level ſurface, 


covered with fine herbage ; and here, they ſay, it was, that thoſe bleſſings 


proceeded out of the mouth of the Redeemer of mankind : The mount 


is ninety paces long, and ſixty wide. About the middle of this eaſtern 
mount are the foundations of a ſmall church twenty-two feet ſquare, on 
a ground a little elevated, which probably is the place where they ſup- 
poſed our Saviour was, when he ſpake to his diſciples. To the weſt of 
it there is a ciſtern under-ground, which might ſerve for the uſe of thoſe, 
who had the care of the church. About two miles to the eaſt, near the 
brow of this high ground which runs to the ſea of Tiberias, there are 


ſeveral large black ſtones; two of them ſtand together, and are larger 


than the reſt ; and, it is ſaid, Chriſt bleſſed the loaves on them, when he 
fed the five thouſand, whom he made to fit down on the graſs, 


The hills called Kern-el-Hutin, tho they appear low to the ſouth, yet Hun. 


are very high with regard to the plain of Hutin, which is to the north of 
them; to which I deſcended, and went to the village of Hutin, which 
lies at the foot of the mountain of Beatitudes, to the weſt, This place 
is famous for ſome pleaſant gardens of lemon and orange trees; and here 
the Turks have a moſque, to which they pay great veneration, having, as 
they fay, a great ſheik buried there, whom they call Sede Iſhab, who, 
according to tradition, (as a very learned Jew aſſured me) is Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moſes. 

Two miles north eaſt of Hutin, and north of the plain of Hutin, is 
a narrow paſs called Waad Hymam [The valley of doves] which is a 
deſcent between two rocky mountains into the plain of Genneſareth, 
which is weſtward of the middle part of the ſea of Tiberias. Theſe 
mountains are full of ſepulchral grots, which probably belonged to the 
towns and villages near ; on the north fide of the hill, over the plain 
of Genneſareth, there is a fortreſs cut into the perpendicular rock a con- 
ſiderable height, with a great number of apartments; the aſcent to 


2 Mat. xii. 1. Mark ii. 23. Luke vi. 1. 

b Mat. v. 

From the hill Kern-el-Hutin, I had a view 
of the country round about; to the ſouth weſt I 
ſaw Jebel-ſejar, extending to Sephor ; Elmiham 
was mentioned to the ſouth of it: I ſaw the tops 


of Carmel, then Jebel Turan, near the plain of 


Zabulon, which extends to Jebel Hutin. Be- 
ginning at the north weſt, and going to the 
north eaſt, I ſaw Jebel Igermick, about which 
they named to me theſe places, Sekeneen, El- 
bany, Sejour, Nah, Rameh, Mogor, Orady, 
Trenon, Kobreſiad; and further eaſt, on other 
hills, Meirom, Tokin on a hill, and Noueſy; 
and directly north of Hutin is Saphet; and to 
the caſt of the hill on which that city ſtands, 


Kan-Tehar and Kan Eminie were mentioned; 
and to the north of the ſea of Tiberias I ſaw 
Jebel-eſheik. From mount Tabor, Ouadelmedy 
was pointed out to the north weſt ; Kan-Jeuna- 
Jear, in the middle of the plain to the north, 
from which that part of the plain is called 
Zaal-El-Rane; Kuphro and Sept were men- 
tioned towards the north eaſt. On the eaſt 
ſide, north of Gilboa, they ſhewed Kouphro- 
kameh, Eſkaharah, Merſhah, Ouad-Elberry, 
Meador, Elhadely, Rounem, Syren, and on a 
hill Koukebel-Houah, and the river Jaulouc 
was mentioned; to the ſouth are Tiby, Tame- 
rah, Kouphroſde-Meſr, and Naourah, near 


which 
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Bethſaida. 


Tiberias. 


OBSERVATIONS 

which is very ſteep; it is ſaid by ſome to be the work, or at leaſt the 
improvement of Feckerdine. The reaſon of my. mentioning this paſs 
ſo particularly is, becauſe ſouth of it in the plain of Hutin, and about 
two miles weſt of the ſea of Tiberias, are the ruins of a town, or large 
village, which is now called Baitſida, and muſt have been the antient 
Bethſaida of Galilee, ſo often mentioned in the goſpel. I cannot find 
that this has been yet thoroughly ſettled by any authors; and the writers 
on antient geography finding there was a Bethſaida eaſt of the ſea of 
Tiberias, or of Jordan, in Gaulonitis, have very much doubted whether 
there was another to the weſt of that ſea, and conſequently have con- 
cluded, that our Saviour ſpoke of that on the eaſt ; but as the town on 
the eaſt had its name changed to Julias by Philip the Tetrarch, before 
our Saviour frequented thoſe parts, it may eaſily be concluded, that 
the eaſtern place was never intended, but always this town, which is 
in Galilee; and though it be two miles diſtant from the ſea or lake, yet 
it may be ſaid, without any impropriety, to be by the ſea of Tiberias: 
There are ruins of a large ciſtern, and other buildings here, and par- 
ticularly great remains of a church, and of a very fine worked door caſe 
to it of white marble, and ſome columns. 

Three miles to the caſt ſouth eaſt is the town of Tiberias, ſituated on 
the ſea of that name, at the north end of a narrow plain, that runs 


along by the ſea of Tiberias, and extends farther ſouth by the river Jor- 


dan, being about half a mile broad. The town has indifferent walls on 
three ſides, on the fourth it is open to the lake, and is three quarters of a 
mile in circumference, being a quarter of a mile in length, and 


half a quarter of a mile broad; there are remains of a very large caſtle 
in it, and the ſheik has lately built one on the hill north of it: Except- 


ing that it is encompaſſed with a wall, this town is like a village; the 
few houſes in it being not built contiguous. At the north corner 
of the town there is an oblong ſquare church, arched over, and dedi- 
cated to St. Peter; it is mentioned by antient authors, and ſaid by ſome 
to be on the ſpot where the houſe of St. Peter was. The Latin fathers 
come to it from Nazareth every year, to celebrate on the day of his fe- 
ſtival. As to the old city, ſaid to be built by Herod, and named in 
honour of Tiberias, it is not known, whether there was any town here 
before that time, or if there was, what name it bore; though ſome falſe- 
ly think the town of Kenereth was here, which was in Napthali; where- 
as Tiberias was in the tribe of Zabulon ; it is ſaid by ſome to have been 
built by Tiberius himſelf, The town extended about half a mile further 
to the ſouth, than the preſent encloſure ; where there are a great num- 
ber of confuſed ruins, and I obſerved, that the ſuburbs extended till fur- 
ther ſouth. Near the preſent town there are ruins of a church, and fur- 
ther ſome ſigns of a large ſquare building, about which there lie ſeveral 
pillars, which might be the houſe of the government ; this having been 
the head city of Galilee, till that dignity was afterwards conferred on Sep- 
poreh, as above mentioned. Juſtinian repaired the walls of the old city. 

When Jeruſalem was deſtroyed, the Jewiſh rabbins came and lived 


here till the cleventh century ; and at this time, when they were digging 


for ſtone on the north fide of the town, in order to build the caſtle ; 
they found a great number of ſepulchres made under ground, in which, 


I they 
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they ſaid, the ſews were buried; but whether they are of ſo great anti- 
quity or no, I will not venture to affirm ; for the Jews have left the place 
above eight hundred years. Over the gate way that leads from the ſheiks 
houſe to this lake, there is one fide of a ſtone coffin, adorned with reliefs ; 
it has a crown of flowers in the middle, with a bull, or ſome other 
animal, within it; on each fide of it there is a feſtoon, one end of 


which is ſupported by a ſpread eagle. 
There are hot baths a quarter of a mile ſouth of the walls of, old 


Tiberias; I obſerved a red ſettlement on the ſtones; the waters are very 


hot, and are uſed for bathing, being eſteemed good for all ſorts of pains 
and tumors, and, they ſay, even for the gout*, Authors commonl 
give this place the name of Emmaus, the Hebrew word for baths ; but 
it is now called by the Arabian name of Hamam. There is a build- 
ing over the ſpring, and ſome conveniency for bathing, I took a bot- 
tle of theſe waters, and had them aſſayed; and it was found, that they 
had in them a conſiderable quantity of groſs fixed vitriol, ſome alum, 
and a mineral ſalt. 

When I came near Tiberias, I ſent a man before with a letter from 
the conſul to the ſheik, who, having much company with him, ordered 
his ſteward to entertain me at his houſe, and proviſions were ſent from 


the ſheik's kitchin. We ſupped on the top of the houſe for coolneſs, 


according to their cuſtom, and lodged there likewiſe in a fort of cloſet, 


about eight feet ſquare, of wicker work, plaiſtered round towards the 


bottom, but without any doors; each perſon having his cell: They drive 
their cattle within the walls every night, left they ſhould be ſtolen, fo 
that the place abounds with vermin ; and as they have a great number 
of aſſes, as well as other cattle, we were frequently diſturbed with their 
noiſe, We dined there the next day, and went on the lake in a boat, 
which they keep in order to bring wood from the other fide. We di- 
verted ourſelves by fiſhing with caſting-nets, which they uſe here; and 
they ſtand on a rock, or on the ſhoar, and throw when ever they ſee 
the fiſh. I waited on the ſheik to defire two men to accompany me to 
Saphet. 

Ehen I was at Tiberias they were very buſy in making a fort 
on the height to the north of the town, and in ſtrengthening the old 
walls with buttreſſes on the inſide, the ſheik having a diſpute with the 

of Damaſcus; who after this took his brother in a ſkirmiſh, and 
cauſed him to be publickly hanged in that city; but the paſcha being 
ſoon after removed, they were freed from their apprehenſions on that ac- 
count. They have often had diſputes with the paſhas of Damaſcus, who 
have come and planted their cannon againſt their city, and ſometimes 
have beat down part of their walls, but were never able to take it. 


The ſea of Tiberias is a very fine lake; the mountains on the eaſt ses of Tibe: 


come cloſe to it; the country on that fide has not a very agreeable aſ-— 


pet: To the weſt of it is the plain of Tiberias, the high ground of 
the plain of Hutin, the plain of Genneſareth, and the foot of 
thoſe hills by which one aſcends to the high mountain of Saphet ; 
to the north and ſouth it is a plain country. Joſephus computes 


4 Jordanis amnis——ubi prima convallium oppidis— ab occidente Tiberiade aquis cal- 


fuit occaſio, in lacum ſe fundit, quem plures lidis ſalubri. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, v. 15. 


Geneſaram vocant——amecenis circumſeptum 
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it to be eighteen miles long, and five broad, though I think it is not 
above fourteen or fifteen miles long; it is reckoned to be about 
ſeventy five miles north of the Dead Sea, The water is eſteemed very 
good, and abounds much in fiſh, and has crabs in it, as there are in 
moſt of the lakes and rivers of Aſia. A learned Jew, with whom 1 diſ- 
courſed at Saphet, lamented that he could not have an opportunity, when 
he was at Tiberias, to go in a boat to ſee the well of Miriamin this lake, 
which, he ſaid, according to their Talmudical writers, was fixed in this 
ſea, after it had accompanied the children of Iſrael through the wilder- 
neſs, and that the water of it might be ſeen continually riſing up. 
As Chriſt lived at Capernaum on this fea, there were many very re- 
markable things done by him in and about this lake, There is nothing 
known of the places mentioned in ſcripture on the eaſt fide of it, 

1 went along the weſt fide of the lake to the ſouth end of it, which 
is four miles from Tiberias, and came to the place, where the lake em 
ties itſelf into Jordan; it is very narrow there, being not above two 
miles broad, and the channel of the river is rather nearer to the weſt fide. 
Jordan firſt runs ſouth for about a furlong, and then turns weſt for 
about half a mile: In this ſpace, between the river and the lake, there 
is a riſing ground, called Il-Carak, which ſeems to have been improved 
into a fortification ; and on the weſt fide of it are ſome ſigns of build- 
ings, where there is a very long bridge, or cauſeway, built with arches 
over a marſhy ground, under which the water flows into Jordan, when the 
lake is high, making the fide of the abovementioned town or fortreſs an 
iſland ; by cutting a channel here, they might always have a ftream, 
which would make it a very ſtrong place, even at this time, as it is out of 
the reach of ordinary cannon from the weſtern hills, except from a ſmall 
height in the plain, which formerly might add to its ftrength, by de- 
fending the paſs, there being on it ſome marks of an antient building. 
I find the old geographers place Sennabris here, becauſe it is mentioned 
by Joſephus to be thirty ſtadia from Tiberias, in the way to Scytho 
lis; it is a place wy little frequented. On the other fide of Jordan, I 
ſaw very large herds of wild boars, and ſeveral of them on the ſame 
fide lying among the reeds by the ſea, On the eaſt fide of the ſea, to- 
wards this end, is a narrow plain, where ſome geographers p 


lace Hippos, 
mentioned as thirty ftadia from Tiberias; I was aſſured 


3 that a T1- 
ver runs through that plain, from a narrow vale between the hills, and 


continuing its courſe on the eaſt fide of Jordan, falls into it four hours, 
that is, eight or ten miles, to the ſouth of the lake, below which there is 
a bridge over the river, probably where the antient Scythopolis ſtood ; 
this river is called Sheriet Mouſeh [the Jordan of Moſes] and I was in- 
formed, that it is as large as the river Jordan, when the waters are high, and 
that it riſes at the diſtance of three days journey in the country of Tauran. 
This ſeems to be the river Hieromiace, that ran by Gadara , which was a 
town ſeven miles and a half diſtant from Tiberias ; it is thought to be 
Jarmuth of the Talmudiſts; and may be Jabbok, the northern bounds 
of the kingdom of the Amorrhites, as Arnon bounded it to the ſouth : 
it conſiſted of the tribes of Gad and Reuben; as the countries north of 


* Gadara Hieromiace præterfluente. Plin. Nat. Hift, v. 18. 
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it, which were Galaad and the kingdom of Baſhan, contained the half 
tribe of Manaſſeh beyond Jordan ; and in caſe this is Jabbok, it is that 


river over which Jacob went when he had wreſtled with the angel, near 
which he met his brother Eſau. 
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CHAP. XVIII 


Of Mac pol, CAPERNAU M, TAR ICH A, the 
waters of ME ROM, the riſe of the river JORDAN, 
CASAREAN PHIL1PP1, and mount HE RMO N. 


E ſet out to the north from Tiberias, and the firſt place we 
came to was Magdol, which is at the ſouth eaſt corner of the 
plain of Genneſareth on the ſea; where there are conſiderable 
remains of a very indifferent caſtle: This does not ſeem to be Magda- 
lum mentioned in ſeripture, becauſe that is ſpoken of with Dalmanutha, 
which was to the eaſt of the ſea. This plain, which is a fine ſpot, muſt be 
what Joſephus calls the country of Genneſareth, which he deſcribes as 
thirty ſtadia broad from north to ſouth, and twenty deep, that is from the 
Vale of doves to the ſea, which appears to be very juſt. This plain is 
a very fertile ſpot of ground, but I could not find that they have ri 
fruits in it all the year, as ſome have affirmed, excepting a little fort of 0 
apple, which is not diſagreeable, and, if I do not miſtake, is the Nabbok; 
it grows on a thorny tree, and they ſay, that they ripen at all ſeaſons. 5 
About the middle of the plain, or rather towards the north ſide, there is a 
very fine fountain about one hundred feet in diameter, encloſed with a 
circular wall ſix feet high, on which account it is called the round foun- 
tain; it runs off in a ſtream through the plain into the lake, and is pro- 
bably the fountain mentioned by Joſephus, by the name of Ceſaina, as 
watering this plain. This water ſeems to be that which was called the 
ſpring of Capernaum, from which one may ſuppoſe, that Capernaum 
was at the lake where this rivulet falls into it. _ 
Capernaum is mentioned as on the borders of Zabulon and Naphtali; c:pemaum, bil 
theſe tribes were probably divided by the brook Lemon, which having 1 
ed the vale of Lemon, that is weſt of the vale of Hutin, runs 
through the Vale of doves, and then goes through the plain of Gen- 
neſareth to the ſouth of the ſpring, and falls into this lake, As our Sa- 
viour lived at Capernaum, after he was ill treated by the people of Na- 
zareth, and had heard that John was impriſoned , which was about the 
time that he entered on his miniſtry, ſo this place is very often men- 
tioned in ſcripture. Here he frequently taught in the ſynagogue, and 
by the ſea fide * : Many likewiſe of his moſt remarkable miracles were 
done in this place; as the paralytic was healed here, who was let down 


from the top of the houſe '; here he alſo reſtored two men to their 


Wh 


f Joſeph. De bell. Jud, iii. 18, b Matt. xiii. 1. Mark i. 21, ix. 33. 
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fight, and cured one who was poſſeſſed of a devil; he healed likewiſe 
the centurion's ſervant, only by ſpeaking a word * ; and raifed from the 
dead the daughter of Jairus, the chief man of the ſynagogue *. They 
now commonly ſhew another place for Capernaum, called Telhoue, at 
the eaſtern foot of the hills which are north of the plain of Genneſareth; 
where I ſaw ruins of a ſmall church of white marble, with ſome remains of 
ilaſters about it; the ruins extend conſiderably to the north along the lake, 
and I could plainly obſerve a round port for ſmall boats, ſo that this, with- 
out doubt, was the antient Tarichea, which Joſephus = deſcribes as ſitua- 
ted under the hills like Tiberias, in which particular it very much re- 
ſembles it, but ſeems to be farther diſtant from Tiberias than thirty ſtadia ; 
it had its name from being the place where they chiefly ſalted the fiſh of 
the lake. The ruins extend along the ſhoar for two or three miles; it 
was fortified with a wall by Joſephus, on the parts that do not lie on 
the ſea; and I ſaw ſigns of a wall to the weſt of the ruins. Joſephus » 
gives a particular account of the manner of taking this city by Titus, 
and of a fight on the water with the inhabitants, who eſcaped in boats, 
Chorin. I enquired for Chorazin, but could find nothing like the name, ex- 
cept at a village called Geraſi, which is among the hills, weſt of the 
ſuppoſed ruins of Tarichea ; though ſome think, that it was on the 
eaſt {ide of the lake, over againſt Capernaum. Oppoſite to Tarichea was 
Gamala, a ſtrong place, famous in the hiſtory of Joſephus. 
I went to the north end of the ſea of Tiberias, where the river ſor- 
dan falls into it, after it has taken its courſe for near two miles through 
a fine plain: On the eaſt fide of it, at its entrance into that plain, is a 
hill, on which there ſeemed to be ſome ruins ; it is called Telouy, and 
Julia. ſeems to be a corruption from Julias, which was the antient Bethſaida 
in the Gaulonitis, and muſt have been about this place; there being an- 
other Julias in Peræa, on the eaſt fide of the lake, which before was 
called Betharampta; both having their names changed to that of Julias, 
in compliment to Auguſtus's daughter. 

From the lake Samachonitis or the waters of Merom to this place, 
the river Jordan runs about ten miles; it paſſes between the hills over 
the rocks with a great noiſe, except for the two firſt and two laſt miles; 
and the ſtream is almoſt hid by the ſhady trees, which are chiefly of the 
platanus kind, that grow on each fide of it, and make it a moſt delightful 
view, I took this road in my return from Saphet, but ſhall give an ac- 
count of it here. About four miles to the north, on the fide of the 
weſtern hill, is a mount, on which I faw ſome ruins, but could not judge 
whether they were of any great antiquity. Some writers of the Holy 
Land ſpeak of Lakum about this place, I ſuppoſe, becauſe it is, in 
Joſhua, as the bounds of the tribe of Naphtali, and is alſo ſpoken of as on 
the river Jordan : They place likewiſe about this part of the river, Jabneel 
and Thelia, A mile and a half to the ſouth of the lake Samachonitis, 
there is a bridge of three arches over the river Jordan, which is called 
Geſer-benet-Jacob | Jacob's bridge] becauſe, as it is ſaid, Jacob paſſed 
over here, when he returned from Padan-Aram. On the other ſide of 


Tarichea. 


k Matt, vl. 3. Luke vii. 1. * From the Greek word rue, xda, pickling, 
| Mark v. 21. Luke viii. 41. or ſalting. 
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the bridge; thete is a large Kane, where they lay the ſecond night from 
Damaſcus, it being the high road from that city to Jeruſalem : On the 
eaſtern fide of the bridge, Baldouin, the fourth king of Jeruſalem, built 
a fortreſs againſt the Saracens on a riſing ground, probably on this very 
ſpot. I went over this bridge into that country that was called Gaulo- 
nitis, which was part of the kingdom of Baſhan, and afterwards made 
che half tribe of Manaſſeh beyond Jordan. In this country, to the eaſt 
of the bridge, they mentioned two places, one is called Edouera, and 
the other Zoar. | | 

A ſmall mile below the bridge, there is an oblong ſquare hill, whic 
ſeems to have been made by art; round the ſummit of it are the foundations 
of a ſtrong wall; and at the ſouth end, and on the eaſt fide, I ſaw the 
remains of two very handſome gates of hewn ſtone, with round turrets 
at the corners: At the north end there is a great heap of ruins, pro- 
bably of a caſtle, the whole is about half a mile in circumference : 
There are ſome ſigns of a ſuburbs, to the ſouth, on a lower ground, 
which ſeems to have been fortified, This place is now called Kaiſar-aterah, 
or Geſer-aterah, and it ſeems to have been an improvement of the Ro- 
mans; but what place it could be, I cannot conjecture, unleſs it was 
Thelia. A mile above the bridge is a mineral water, which ſeemed to 
be of ſulphur and iron; it is walled in, as if it had been formerly fre- 
quented. About half way between this place and the lake Samachonitis, 
is a little hill with ruins on it, which they now call the town of Jacob: 
Some, by conjecture, place Haroſheth here, which was the city of Siſera, 
general of Jabin king of Hazor, being in the tribe of Naphtali, and on 
this lake. | 

We came to the lake Samachonitis, called in ſcripture the waters of Waers of 
Merom, and at this time Bahr- el - Houly; it is mentioned by the antients = 
as a hundred and twenty ſtadia, or fifteen miles from Julias, tho, I 
think, it cannot be above ten or twelve miles at the moſt; it is ſituated 
on the eaſt fide of an uneven country, which extends above five miles 
welt to the mountains of Naphtali : Joſephus ſays the lake was ſeven miles 
long, but it is not above two miles broad, except at the north end, 
where it may be about four ; the waters are muddy, and eſteemed 
unwholeſom, having ſomething of the nature of the water of a moraſs, 
which is partly cauſed by their ſtopping the brooks on the weſt fide, in 
order to water the country; ſo that the water paſſes through the earth 
into this lake; it is alſo in ſome meaſure owing to the muddineſs of its 
bed. After the ſnows 'are melted, and the waters fallen, it is only a 
marſh, through which the river Jordan runs. The waters, by paſling 
through the rocky bed towards the ſea of Tiberias, ſettle, purify, and 
become very wholeſome. I obſerved two riſing grounds on the weſt fide 
of it, and a third towards the north weſt corner, on which probably 
were ſome of thoſe antient towns mentioned on this lake, particu- 
larly Saanaim, placed by ſome geographers here: It was in this country, 
and at theſe waters, that Joſhua ſmote Jabin king of Hazor and all his 
allies. | | 
From the waters of Merom, we ſaw "a lainly Jebel-Sheik ; at the gig of th 
foot of it the river Jordan riſes, which is called in Arabic, Shriaah. An- river Jordan. 
tiently it was the common opinion, that the Jordan roſe north weſt of 
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think, that this name was derived from Dan, yet there are others of opinion, 
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Paneas, afterwards called Cæſarea Philippi; until Philip the tetrarch 
made an experiment, which proved, that it roſe out of the lake Phiala, 
fifteen miles to the north caſt of that city , and is now computed to be 
about four hours diſtant from it. This diſcovery was made by throwing ſtraw 
into the lake, which appeared at the place where the river comes out 
near Paneas*: The river might alſo be enlarged by other ſprings. I can- 
not certainly find how far the city Paneas was from the lake Samachonitis, 
but it is thought to have been very near it.. The ſite of Cæſarea Philippi 
is now called by the antient name Paneas: It was diſtinguiſhed from 
Cæſarea at the ſea, by the name of Philip the tetrach, who improved 
this city, and called it Cæſarea in honour of Tiberius. Saint Jerom 
mentions a village called Dan, four miles from this place, tho' the general 
opinion has been, that this is the antient Dan; and if fo, it muſt have 
been Leſhem *, or Laiſh *, taken by the children of Dan. The Jews 
ſay, Dan was buried at that village, and call the place Hedjeoua, 

The hill called Jebel-Sheik which is over this place, had antiently the name 
of Panius, from which the city and country was called; and tho? ſome 


that it was from the worſhip of Pan, there having been a temple on the 
top of it, ſuppoſed to be dedicated to that deity, This hill is called in 
ſcripture mount Hermon, and is mentioned as the northern bounds of 
the land of Iſrael on the other fide of Jordan, and as part of the poſſeſſion 
of Gad and Reuben, as over the valley of Libanon?, and as the bounds 
of the country of the Hivites in mount Libanon, that extended from Baal- 
Hermon to Hamath*, which name of Baal ſeems to refer to the heathen 
worſhip that was carried on here; perhaps to the ſame deity that was 
adored at Baal-beck, which is not a great way from the foot of it, 
and probably in that very valley of Libanon, which is faid to be under 
this hill*. The deſcription alſo of Hermon, as a mountain of ſnow, 
agrees with its preſent appearance, being always covered with it; and in- 
terpreters of ſcripture have called it, The mountain of ſnow*. The Tar- 
gum alſo calls mount Hor, a hill of ſnow ; which is mentioned as the 
northern bounds of the country given to the children of Iſrael*; fo that 
it may be conjectured that Hor is the ſame as Hermon, But a great difh- 
culty occurs in the compariſon which the Pſalmiſt * makes to the dew of 
Hermon that fell on the hill of Sion: Which might eaſily be interpreted, 
if it had been obſerved, that the clouds which lay on Hermon, being 
brought by the north winds to Jeruſalem, cauſed the dews to fall plen- 
tifully on the hill of Sion. But there is a Shihon mentioned in the tribe 
of Iflachar *, which may be Seon, ſpoken of by Euſebius and faint Jerom, 
as near mount Tabor ; and there might be a hill there of that name, on 
which the dew of the other Hermon might fall, that was to the eaſt of 
Eſdraclon. However, as there is no certainty, that mount Hermon in 


y Joſephus De bello Judaico, iii. 9. * Jol. xili. 11. 
« Ibid, y Jol. xi. 17. 
r It is ſomewhere mentioned, if I do not * Judges iii. 3. 
miſtake, that it was a hundred ſtadia from Cæ- See note c. 
ſarea Philippi to Sephama, weſt of Jordan, > Relandi Palæſtina, i. 49. 
where it falls into the lake Samachonitis. Numb. xxxiv. 7, 8. 
Joſhua xix. 47. | * Pfal. cxxxiii. 3. 
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that part is ever mentioned in ſcripture, ſo I ſhould rather think it to be 
ſpoken of this famous mountain, and that Tabor and Hermon are joined 
together, as rejoycing in the name of God, not on account of their be- 
ing near to one another, but becauſe they are two of the higheſt hills in 
all Palzſtine. So that if any one conſiders this beautiful piece of elo- 
quence of the Pſalmiſt, and that Hermon is elſewhere actually called 

Sion ', he will doubtleſs be ſatisfied, that the moſt natural interpretation 
of the Pſalmiſt would be to ſuppoſe, though the whole might be 
called both Hermon and Sion, yet that the higheſt ſummit of this 
mountain was in particular called Hermon, and that a lower part of it 
had the name of Sion; on which ſuppoſition, the dew falling from the 
top of it down to the lower parts, might well be compared in every re- 
ſpect to © the precious ointment upon the head that ran down unto the 
<« beard, even unto Aaron's beard, and went down to the ſkirts of his 
ce clothing,” and that both of them in this ſenſe are very proper emblems 


of the bleſſings of unity and friendſhip, which diffuſe themſelves through- 
out the whole ſociety, et 
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Of SaPHET and Do THAN. 


R OM the plains that are weſt of the waters of Merom, there is a 
ſteep aſcent up the hills to Saphet. We went to this place from 
Tiberias: Aſcending the hill, north of the vale of Hutin, we de- 

ſcended into that valley, and came to Bethſaida already mentioned. We 
went through the Paſs of doves into the vale of Genneſareth, which is 
a rich ſoil. We viewed Magdolum on the lake, and then went to the 
round fountain, where we repoſed a while, and took ſome refreſhment ; 
and going north, paſſed by a ſpring called Moriel, and began to 
aſcend the hills towards Saphet, which I take to be the eaſt end of 
that chain of hills, which run from the ſea, northward of the plain of 
Acre. There are ſeveral ſummits ſeparated from one another by ſmall 
vallies, one of the firſt of which is called Rubaſy. On the top of the 
northern ſummit, we paſſed by Aboutbeſy ; in the valley beneath it, is 
a bridge, called Geſer-Aboutbeſy. Here there is a ſtream, which runs 
to the plain, that is to the welt of the lake of Tiberias. We aſcended this 
firſt part of the hills, and ſtopped at a tent of Arabs, it being very hot 
weather; here they prepared for us eggs, and alſo ſower milk, in which 
they had cut raw cucumbers, as a cool diet in this ſeaſon, We after- 
wards went along theſe hills for about an hour and a half, if I miſtake 
not, to the north weſt, and deſcended into the gut or valley that encom- 
paſſed the higheſt part of the hills, on which Saphet ſtands, About a 
place called Akeby, there are grottos cut in ſeveral parts of the perpen- 
dicular rocks: Further on is Ceſy: We went to the right of a place 
called Adborow, and paſſed through a narrow vale, known by the name 


1 Deut. iv. 48, 
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of Waad Elakab; it is a gentle aſcent. I faw on the left a hill, which 
ſeemed to have been improved by art into a fortreſs, and might be 
Nephtali, placed by geographers about a mile ſouth of Saphet on the 
top of the hill. 

We arrived at Saphet, where I was recommended to the cadi, who 
received me with great civility, and entertained us with coffee; I had 
alſo a letter to the cocam, or head prieſt among the Jews, a fine old 
man, and very learned in his way: When I came in, he was ſaying a 
grace to himſelf, which he finiſhed before he ſpake to me; and when 
I gave him a letter, as it was their ſabbath day, he put it into the hands 
of another to open it, and then he read it. I was very civilly enter- 
tained by him, and gave him ſeveral hints, that I was defirous to take 
up my abode with him; but he would not ſeem to underſtand me, and 
I afterwards found the reaſon of it, that it would have been an unpar- 
donable affront to the cadi, if he had invited me to his houſe, after I 
had been recommended to that magiſtrate, and had been under his roof; 
ſo I returned to the cadi's, where a great ſupper was prepared, there 
being an aga of Sidon there, and much company : We all lay on the 


ſopha, without any accommodations of beds or coverings, but what we 
brought with us. The next day was the day of pentecoſt of the Jews, 


where I ſaw the chief prieſt very decently habited in white fattin, receiv- 
ing the compliments of the inferior rabbi's, who came with great reve- 
rence, and kiſſed his hand, 

Saphet is not mentioned by name in our tranſlation of the Bible ; but 
in the vulgar Bible, Tobias is ſaid to be © of the tribe and city of Neph- 
„tali, in the upper parts of Galilee, beyond the road that leads to the 
ce welt, having on the left the city of Saphet *.” The city of Neph- 
tali is ſaid to be a mile ſouth of it; Saphet is mentioned by ſeveral 
writers of the middle age; its ſituation is very high, and commands 
the whole country round; on the very ſummit of the hill are great 
ruins of a very ſtrong old caſtle, particularly of two fine large round 
towers that belonged to it. The Jews think part of this caſtle to be as old 
as the time of their proſperity. The Chriſtians had poſſeſſion of it in 
the time of the holy war; and I ſaw on a building in the town a relief 
of the arms of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem ; it was ſurrendered 
by them to Saladin, ſultan of Ægypt, and afterwards came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Ottoman family, together with all the country round 
about it. The town is a little lower down, on three ſides of the hill on 
which the caſtle ſtands ; it is a conſiderable town, having been former- 
ly the place of reſidence of the paſha of this country, on which account 
it was called the paſhalic of Saphet; and the whole territory now goes 
by the name of the country of Saphet, but the paſha reſides at Sidon, 


and a cadi from Conſtantinople lives here, There are many Jews in this 


place, it being a ſort of univerſity for the education of their rabbies, of 
whom there are about twenty or thirty here, and ſome of them come 
as far as from Poland; they have no leſs than ſeven ſynagogues : Seve- 
ral doctors of their law, who lived in the time of the ſecond temple 

are ſaid to be buried here, three of whom lie in a place, which is now 


Tobias ex tribu et civitate Nephthali, qu bens civitatem Sephet. Tobit i, 2. juxta vulga- 


eſt in ſuperioribus Galilææ ſupra Naaſon, poſt tam editionem. 


viam quæ ducit ad occidentem, in ſiniſtro ha- 
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turned into a moſque ; and the Turks fay, they are three of the ſons 
of Jacob. The Jews have a notion, that the Meſſiah will reign here 
forty years, before he will take up his reſidence at Jeruſalem. To the 
north of the hill, on which the caſtle of Saphet ſtands, there are 
ſeveral wells, which, they fay, Iſaac dug, and about which there were 
ſuch contentions between the herdſmen of Iſaac and Gerar; but they 
have much miſtaken the place, the valley of Gerar, in which they 
were dug, being at a great diſtance on the other ſide of Jeruſalem. If 
mount Tabor were not the mountain on which Chriſt was transfigured, 
this would ſeem to be the moſt probable place for that extraordinary 
event. | | 

I ſet out from Saphet, went down the hills towards the north eaſt, and 
deſcended into the uneven country to the weſt of the lake Samachonitis : 
We came up with a party of men, who belonged to the ſheik of Sani- 
wata, and lay there to guard the country againſt robbers ; they enquired 
who we were; and our men anſwered, they would ſtop and give them 
the ſatisfaction they deſired. We went a little beyond them, and one of 
their party coming to us, we informed them, that we had a letter from 
the conſul to their maſter, which we ſent to their chief, and then they all 
came and eat with us, were very civil, and ordered two men to attend 
me wherever I had a deſire to go. We went to the lake, and travelled 
by the fide of it ſouthwards to all thoſe places I have already deſcribed : 
We lay at an encampment of Arabs, near the mineral water before men- 
tioned, called Hamam | The bath]; we went the next morning to the 


bridge of Jacob, and continued our journey on the weſt fide of Jordan: 


When we were at Kaiſar-aterah, I went from the company to view the 
ruins of the town to the ſouth, and one of the Arab ſoldiers of the ſheik 
of Samwata followed me, and offering to take one of. my piſtols out of 
the holſter, I laid my hand on it, but he took it from me by force; on 
which I rode back to the company, and his companion ordered him to 
return it, which he immediately did : We came ſoon after to the end 
of their maſters territories, where I made them a preſent, and they re- 
turned, We went to the lake of Tiberias, and Tarichea, and ſeeing 
ſome horſemen in the road, we were afraid of each other, and going 
out of the way, kept at a diſtance, until we found there was no dan- 
ger. Having travelled about a league from Tarichea, along the fide of 
the hills, as I think, to the weſt, we came to the plain of Sephorin, and 
to Jeb-Joſeph at the ſouth end of it, near the high road from Damaſcus 
to Jeruſalem ; it is a ciſtern under ground, into which, they ſay, Jo- 
ſeph's brethren threw him ; but this was at Dothan, which is mentioned 
as near Bethel or Bethulia; and as Saphet has falſely been thought by 
ſome to be Bethulia, which was 2 by Holofernes, this ſeems 
to be the occaſion of that miſtake. It is ſaid in ſcripture, that Jacob, 
when he returned from Padan-aram, went firſt to Shalem, a city of 
Shechem, and afterwards to Bethel, then called Luz ; and it is pro- 
bable from the hiſtory of Joſeph, that Dothan was near Shechem, becauſe 
when he was ſent to his brethren to Shechem, he was told they were gone 
to Dothan, which was probably to the eaſt of Shechem. Dothan alſo 
could not be a great way from Bethulia, becauſe Holofernes's army ex- 
tended from Bethulia to Dothan; and tho this place might antiently have 
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been called Dothan, as it is at preſent by the Jews, yet its great di- 
ſtance from Shechem makes it unlikely to be the place where Joſeph went 
to his brethren, as it is at the diſtance of two or three ordinary days 
journey, and could not be performed in leſs than five or fix days, with the 
cattle which they were charged to feed. The well of Joſeph is within an 
encloſed court, in which there is a Turkiſh praying place: As it was very 
hot, we repoſed there till night, and then went on. A little to the 
north is Jebbal, a hill with a ruined village on it, and alſo a place called 
Renety, and near the ciſtern of Joſeph is a moſque, and a ſheik's burial 
place, called Sheik Abdallah. About midnight we halted and ſlept un- 
der a tree, and at break of day purſued our journey: We ſtopped! at a 
village three hours from Acre, where the ſheik entertained us very hand- 
ſomely, and preſented me with a live partridge, of a large beautiful 
kind, called the Francoline, which is thought to be the birds that 


Horace calls Attagen Ionicus *, 


CHAP. XX. 


Of LiBanon and ANTILIBANON, and of the fountains, 
aqueduQts, and city of TYRE. | 


get out from Acre northward on the twenty-eighth of May: We paſſed 
by Semmars, or faint Mary's, on a low hill, where there are re- 
mains of a wall of hewn ſtone, fo that probably it was a convent; 
and about this place might be the caſtle of Lambert, mentioned in the 
account of the holy wars, as four miles north of Acre. We paſſed 
Meſrah, and came to Zeb, near the ſea, which is thought to be Ach- 


| Zib, in the tribe of Aſher, mentioned in ſcripture *, and was one of 


thoſe cities, out of which the children of Ifrael could not drive the an- 
tient inhabitants * Saint Jerom fays, it was afterwards called Ecdippa, 
which is ſpoken of by ſeveral authors', who place it indeed further 
from Acre »; it is mentioned as on a low hill over the fea; and ſoſe- 
phus © feems to ſay, that the old name of it was Arce: There are ſome 
ruins about this place. I obſerved, that at a diſtance in the water there 
are large flat rocks; and as it is a fort of bay, ſheltered by the hills to the 
north, it 1s probable, that it was antiently a port. To the ſouth of 
this place is the bed of a winter torrent, over which there is a fine 
bridge of one arch; and to the north eaſt there is a covered fountain, 
and a ruin near it, About three miles further, there is a fountain called 
Mieſherty: Weſt of it are remains of a ſtrong wall to confine the water 
that ran from this fpring, Under the northern hills there is a village called 
Berea, which is to the eaſt of the road. This is the firſt villa 


ge under 
the great ſheiks of the ſect of Ali, of which there are three between Acre 


and Sidon. 
> Epodon libri, Od. 2. dippon by Joſephus, Antiq. v. 22. & De bello 
Jol. xix. 29. r. WE | 
k Judges i. 8 oy m Ptolemeus v. 13. S. Hieron; De locis 
Pin. v. 17. it is called Acdippus; and Ec- Ebraicis. * Antiq. Jud. v. 1. 


We 


ON PALESTINE: 

We began to aſcend the hills to the north, falſly called by the wri- 

ters of the middle ages the mountains of Saron, which were between 
 Czfarea and Joppa. 
This end of the mountain, which is probably the beginning of 
Antilibanon *, muſt be the antient Scala of the Tyrians, mentioned: by 
Joſephus , as about eleven miles north of Ptolemais, and by St. Jerom 
as only nine miles. It ſeems alſo to be the white promontory of 
Pliny”, and is known by the ſame name among Europeans, which is de- 
rived from the white clifts to the north; on it is the famous road, 
which is ſaid to have been made by Alexander; and the writers of the 
holy war ſpeak of that part by this name. Under the ſouth {fide of this 
cape, there is faid to be a very extraordinary large grotto, at ſome 
height from the water, to which they can go only in a boat. 

Before we went up the mountain, I croſſed a rivulet called Aikmanè; 
it runs by a hill of the ſame name, which has ſome ruins on it: On 
the top of the hills called by the inhabitants Nakoura, and which I ſup- 

to be Antilibanon, we came to a ſmall tower, called Borge Nakoura. 
I ſaw ſeveral of theſe towers to the north; and the people ſay, they were 
built all the way to Conſtantinople by the empreſs Helena, in order to 
give notice by ſome ſignal, when they had found the croſs ; but it is 
more probable, that they were built either by the Greek emperors, 
when they apprehended that theſe countries would be invaded by. the 
Saracens, or they might be the work of the Chriſtians during the holy 
war. We afterwards paſſed over a river called Diſlemet, and came to 
another tower called Kaphar-latick, which has its name from a kaphar, 
formerly taken there: It is a very pleaſant road, great part of it being 
on a fine green ſod, beautifully ſhaded with trees. Having travelled 
about an hour near the ſea, we turned out of the road, and aſcended 
the hill to the eaſt, to the village or encampment of the new kaphar, 
where the Arabs live, in a ſort of open huts made with boughs, raiſed 
about three feet from the ground, and encompaſſing a ſquare ſpot of 


o Theſe hills ſeem to be the beginning of 
Libanon or Antilibanon to the ſouth. Strabo, 
in his 16* book, page 754. ſays, Libanon 
began near Tripoli, and Antilibanon about Sidon, 
probably he means at thoſe hills which are to 
the ſouth of that city, about Sarepta. But Pliny 
makes Libanon to begin about Sidon, Nat. 
Hiſt. v. 20. Though at which ſoever of theſe 

that chain of mountains began, this may 

Antilibanon, which in breadth might ex- 
tend from Sidon to this place; as it certainly 
ſtretched to the eaſt near as far as Damaſcus, 
and probably ta the north near to Hems, the 
antient Emeſa. Libanon, whether it began 
near Sidon, or at the famous promontory ſouth 
of Tripoli, which is more probable , it certain- 
ly extended to the north, almoſt as far as Si- 
myra, which is near Arradus, and that in a pa- 
rallel line with Antilibanon ; fo that from this 
place all the mountains near the ſea, as far as 
to that part where Libanon began, ſeems to be 
Antilibanon. The valley between theſe moun- 
- tains, and the flat country on the fea, to the 
weſt of Libanon and Antilibanon, is  Ccele- 
ſyria, properly ſo called ; for Strabo ſpeaks of 
Cceleſyria proper, as on the ſea, and particu- 


larly mentions the length and breadth of it : 
This author alſo ſpeaks of the hills of Arabia 
and Trachonitis, over the country of Da- 
maſcus ; which ſeems to be a ridge of mountains 
to the eaſt of theſe (as I ſhall explain more 
fully) that might be diſtinguiſhed by this name, 
and ſeem to have been divided by a valley from 
Antilibanon: Though, if Ptolemy's authority is 
to be regarded, Antilibanon might end at the 
river Chryſorrhoas, which runs by Damaſcus, 
as he makes it begin and end a degree ſouth of 


the beginning and end of Libanon; and in 
this caſe, the hills of Trachonitis and Arabia 
could not be part of Antilibanon, though, from 


the common deſcription we have in other au- 
thors, the mountains of Libanon and Antili- 
banon ſeem to have run parallel for a conſi- 
derable way towards the north. They are both 
comprehended under the name of Libanon in 
ſacred writ ; and Hiram ſupplied Solomon with 
the Cedars of Libanon, which probably were 
the produce of the mountains near Tyre. 

? Joſephus De bello Jud, ii. 10. 

4 Hieronymus. | 

r Promontorium album. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 
v. 19. Europeans call it Capo Bianco. 


ground; 
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; in theſe they lye at night; I laid my carpet on the outſide of 
them : The ſheik attended with great civility ; they made a fire near; 
and here I repoſed all night. 
The next morning we deſcended the hill towards the road, and came 
to a ruin about five miles from the tower of Nakoura: It ſeemed to be 
the remains of ſome antient temple, about thirty feet ſquare, with a 
colonade round it, which appeared to have been double to the eaſt, 
where the entrance probably was: There are many broken columns 
about it, and two franding, which are two feet in diameter; one of 
them has a fine capital of the Ionic order; it is probable there was 
ſome town in this place. We came into the road, where I ſaw an antient way 
about eighteen feet broad, payed with large round ſtones, having a mar- 
gin on each fide, partly of hewn ſtone: There is a caſtle on the hills 
called El-Kapharlah; at ſome diſtance from it is the tower Bourge El- 
Kaphar : We came to a fountain called 'Scandaretta, near which there 
are ruins of a wall of hewn ſtone. In about an hour and a half from 
New Kaphar, where we lay, we came to the north part of the hill, 
which is on the ſouth fide of the bay Nakoura, that extends to Tyre. 
The road here very much reſembles thoſe in North Wales, being a great 
height above the water, on the fide of the mountain, which is almoſt 
perpendicular, both above and below the road; the way in moſt parts 
is thirteen feet wide, though in ſome places it is not above ſix : There is a 
parapet towards the ſea, partly built, and in ſome places cut out of the 
rock. Authors of the middle age ſpeak of this road as made by Alex- 
ander, which tradition ſeems to have its riſe from the name of ſome 
places here. At the firſt aſcent to this road, there is a tower called 
Bourge-Scandarette, [The tower of Alexander] which the Europeans 
here call Scandaloon, probably from a town of that name, which is 
near; This road is about a mile in length. We deſcended into the 
plain, and came to ſome ruins about a mile from the hill, which extend 
toward the ſea, and may be Scandalium, mentioned by the writers of 
the holy war, who ſay, it was firſt built by Alexander, and that it was 
repaired by Baldwin, king of Jeruſalem, 40 he was about to under- 
take the ſiege of Tyre. This place is probably Alexandroſchœne, of the 
Jeruſalem Itinerary, placed twelve miles from Tyre, which muſt be an 
error in relation to the diſtance, as it is not ſo far. 

| Phornicia, Here we came into that part of Syria, which was the antient Phce- 

| nicia, a country always remarkable for its commerce ; the inhabitants 
of which went out in many colonies, and peopled Carthage, Sicily, 
and ſeveral other countries. Ptolemy indeed makes it to begin about 
Dora, near Cæſarea on the ſea, and to extend northward to the river 
Eleutherus, beyond Tripoli, which empties itſelf into the ſea not far 
from the iſle of Aradus. 

Near the ruins before mentioned, is a place called Elminten, and a 
little further the ſpring Ein-el-Hamerah | The red fpring] ; we came to- 
the bed of the torrent Shebria, acroſs which there are remains of a wall 
fifteen feet thick, that was probably made to keep up the water for the uſe 
of the armies that were in theſe parts. The guides mentioned a place on 
the hills, called Cana; and if a paſſage of Joſhua", and faint Jerom's 

| * Joſhua xix. 28. | | 


comment 
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comment on it, may be interpreted of a town in this part, and not of 
the noted Cana of Galilee, poſſibly this may be the place. 

We came to the fountains which ſupplied the aqueducts of Tyre; they 
are called, as they informed me, Talioun » : we found the great ſheik 
of theſe parts with a conſiderable company of attendants who had ſtopped 
there, but ſoon went away; it being uſual for them to halt wherever 
they meet with a ſpring. Theſe fountains are about a league and a 
half ſouth eaſt of Tyre, and are called, The fountains of Solomon ; they are Fountains of 
ſaid, tho I know not on what foundation, to have been made by him, ““ 
at the time when he cultivated an alliance with Hiram, king of Tyre, 
to facilitate the building of the temple of Jeruſalem; and are ſuppoſed 
to be the well mentioned by him in the Canticles , © as a fountain of 
« gardens, a well of living waters, and ſtreams from Lebanon.” 

In the ninth plate, a plan of the three ſprings may be ſeen at A; and 
a view of them, and of the aqueduct at B. Theſe ſprings are about half 
a mile to the eaſt of the ſea, and riſe fo plentifully, that they make a 
conſiderable ftream at C, which turns ſeveral mills, and ſeems to be the 
river ſpoken of by ſome authors, as falling into the ſea at old Tyre, 
which probably extended near as far as this place. Theſe . ſprings 
are encloſed with very ſtrong walls, about fifteen feet high, by which 
the water is raiſed to a ſufficient height, ſo as to be conveyed by the 
aqueduct to Tyre, that neareft the ſea D is of a multangular figure: 
There are two aqueducts from this, which ſoon unite. The other two N 
ſprings are marked E and F, and have an additional ſupply of water 

m the mountains, and there is an aqueduct from each of them, to that 
which comes from D. They are of an oblong ſquare figure, and the wa- 
ter runs from one into the other; the building being contiguous: It is 
ſaid by ſome, that theſe fountains are of a very great depth; but I was 
informed, that they were only about four or five fathom deep. The 
aqueduct G, which is a very fine one, takes its courſe in different dire- 
&ions, but moſtly northward to a ſmall hill, called Smaſhook, on which 
there is a houſe and a moſque : This, by ſome, has been thought to be 
old Tyre, which is improbable on many accounts, but more particular- 

1, as it is a league diſtant from the ſea, From this place the aqueduct 
goes eaſtward to Tyre. | Bos TR, 

Near the north eaſt corner of the great bay, which is ſouth of Tyre, there Old Tyre. 
is a fountain incloſed inthe ſame manner as the others, except that the walls 
are not ſo high; and I ſaw the foundations and remains of an aque- 
duct, which appears to have been low, and not to have been built on 
arches: It probably went to old Tyre, which ſeems to have been in this 
corner of the bay, becauſe near the ſpring there is a little hill, which, 
in all probability, is the very mount that Nebuchadnezzar raiſed in or- 
der to take that city, which was deſtroyed, as deſcribed by the prophet 
Ezekiel“; and I ſaw a ruin to the ſouth eaſt of this hill. It is no won- 
der, that there are no ſigns of the antient city, ſince Alexander carried 
all the remains of it away, in order to join new, Tyre to the continent ; 


They ſhewed me here a hill, called Jebel- » Maundrel was told, that it was called Roſ- 
Sheik, and villages on the hills of the follow- elayn, that is, the head of the ſpring, 
ing names, viz. Shamah, Emuran, Elalily, and * Solomon's Song, iv. 15, 
a part called, Ouad Shayty, which I ſuppoſe is Y Ezek, xxvi. 7. | 
a vale among the hills. 5 5 a 
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* 


and as it is a ſandy ſhoar, the face of every thing is altered, and che 
great aqueduct, in many asd is almoſt buried in the fand. 
New Tyre. New Tyre is now called Sur, 


* 


this having been the chief city of the whole country, poſſibly Syria might 
receive its name from Sur. The Tyrians retired to this place, Which 


which is the antient name of Tyre, and 


was then an iſland, and made ſo great a ſtand againſt Alexander the Great, 
that tho! it it is ſaid to have been half a mile from the land, yet he joined it 


to the continent, and made it a peninſula ,: If it was ſo far from the land, 


which, I think, is much to be doubted, it muſt have been a very ſmall 


iſland, and a work of very great expence to join it to the continent. I. 


obſerved a hollow ground that croſſed the peninſula; and the higher 
ground to the welt of it was probably the eaſt part of the iſland; a 
plan of the city may be ſeen in the ninth plate. There are ſome few 
remains of the walls all round, and of a port a, on the north fide, defended 
by ſtrong walls: At the eaſt end alſo there are fuins of two great ſquare 


towers at o, very ſtrongly built, which ſeem to-haye ſerved for xeſer- 


». 


voirs of water from the aqueduct b, in order to diſtribute it all over 
the city; for there are foundations of a thick wall from one to the 
other, which probably are remains of the aqueduct. The caſt of 


the city appears to have been defended by three walls c, and as many 
foſſees d. As we approached towards Tyre, we ſaw ſeveral vultures, 


— 


and ſhot at them. I went to the houſe of a Maronite, who was agent 


for the French here, it being a place where they export great quantities 


of corn, and even Malta itſelf is ſupplied from this place. 


. - 


Within the walls there are great ruins of a very large church e, built 
of hewn ſtone, both within and without, in the Syrian taſte, with three 
naves, each of them ending in a ſemicircle ; there are alſo very perfect 


remains of ſeveral buildings f, to the north of it, which probably belonged to 


the archiepiſcopal palace. I ſaw alſo ſome granite pillars g, which they fay, 


nen, 


are the remains of a church dedicated to St. John, and near it is the 


ruinous church of St. Thomas h, part of which is repaired, and ſerves as 
a church for two or three Chriſtian families that are there; beſides 
theſe, there are few other inhabitants, except ſome Janizaries who live 
in a mean caſtle i, near the port; to the weſt of which is the cuſtom- 
houſe k : There are alſo ruins of two or three other churches, but no- 


thing that carries any great ſigns of antiquity ; at x are ruins, where pro- 


bably there were large towers. Both Origen and the emperor Frederic 


Barbarofla were buried in the cathedral church. 


o I Ty g 


According to Pliny's account, there ſeems to have been a ſuburb that 


extended to old Tyre, the whole city and ſuburbs having been nineteen 
miles in compaſs, for old Tyre was three miles and three quarters di- 
ſtant from this iſland. He makes Tyre alſo. to be near two miles and a 
half in circumference, tho it does not ſeem to be half a mile long, nor 


«quarter af a add {Oe ES: a: 
Tyre was at firſt governed by its own kings; it was beſieged, without 
ſucces, by Salmanafar, king of Aſſyria * ; and afterwards taken and de- 


„Tyrus quondam inſula, precalto mari ſep: Oppidur plum it ſtadia obtinent. Plinii 
ar. 


tingentis paſſibus Givi, nunc vero A iſt. v. 17. 

o antis operibus continens. Circuitus * Joſephi Antiq. Jud. ix. 1. 
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ON PALASTINE. 


ſtroyed by Nebuchodonoſor, king of Babylon, as it is computed, near 


ſeventeen hundred years after its foundation. Tyre was then on the 
continent, though without doubt the iſland was inhabited, becauſe we 
find mention made of it in ſcripture *, and elſewhere, even in the time 
of Solomon ; but the prophecy that Tyre ſhould be built no more *, 
muſt” be underſtood of the antient city on the continent. The city on 
the iſland ſeems antiently to have been conſidered as the new city: 
Here the government ſeems to have reſided, and it is probable went to the 
iſland on the invaſion of Salmanaſar. The city on the continent pro- 
bably then began to be diſtinguiſhed from it by the name of old Tyre, 
or Palætyrus; for it is ſaid, that old Tyre and ſome other cities re- 
volted from the government of the Tyrians to the kings of Aſſyria «. 
The city on the iſland was rebuilt ſeventy years after it was deſtroyed, 
and, about two hundred years after that, it was taken by Alexander the 
Great, and joined to the continent. The inhabitants of this place be- 


came very zealous Chriſtians, and it was made the firſt archbiſhopric under 


the patriarchate of Jeruſalem; it was taken by the Saracens, and afterwards 
by the Chriſtiaris, in the time of the holy war: In one thouſand two 
hundred and eighty nine, it was retaken by the Saracens, and the Chri- 
ſtians were permitted to go away with their effects; from this time it 
is probable its ruin may be dated. This city was antiently famous for 
the worſhip of Jupiter Olympius, and Hercules; and there were tem- 
ples in it built to them; it is not at preſent noted for the Tyrian pur- 
ple, which was extracted from the ſhell fiſh called Murex , and was fo 
dear, that it was only uſed by princes; tho without doubt it might ſtill 
be made, if other materials were not found out to ſerve for this purpoſe, 
at much eaſier rates; The harbour north uf the peninſula is ſo good 
that all ſhips, whoſe bulineſs in the winter leads them to traffic with the 
merchants of Sidon; are obliged, by the contract of inſurance, to har- 
bour here; where they take in their loading. 

Near the aqueduct, without the town, I ſaw a ruin, which probably is 
the place, where, according to a tradition, which they had in the middle 
ages, though it is now loſt, our Saviour preached, when he came into the 

of Tyre and Sidon; and on this coaſt it was that he cured the 
daughter of the Caaanitiſh woman. And St. Paul was at Tyre when 
they diſſuaded him from going up to Jeruſalem, on their apprehending 
what dangers would befall him. 


* Vide Jo Antiq. Jud: ix. 14. ' f' Nunc omnis ejus nobilitas conchylio atque 
. Ezek. XxXvi. 17, Xxvil, conſtat. Plin. Nat, Hiſt, 7. 17, et 
4, 32. Xxviii. 2. | trabo xv1. 757. , 
c Joſeph. Antiq. vii. 2. © Matt. xv. 21. Vit. 24. 
2 Exek. xxvi. 14, 21. xxvili. 19. * Acts xxi. 3, 4. 
* Joſeph. Antiq. ix. 14. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


C H A | P. | XXI. ; | Na Fa 
Of the river CAs MV, of SarREPTa, and SDoN . 


WO miles to the ſouth of Tyre, in the road to Sidon, there is 
a ſpring called Bakwok ; the plan of it may be ſeen in the ninth 
plate; it ap to have been encloſed with a wall; the waters 
are not very good, being a little ſalt. I obſerved the foundations of a 
wall that went from it to Tyre, which may be the remains of an aque- 
duct to convey the water to the city for common uſes. © | 
Two leagues further is the river Caſmy, commonly called by travellers 
the Caſimir, which the writers of the middle age falſly imagine to be the 
river Eleutherus, whereas that river was beyond Tripoli. This muſt be 
the reaſon why the hiſtorians give an account, that the emperor Frederic 
Barbaroſſa was drowned in the river Eleutherus, falling off from his 
horſe as he was purſuing his enemies, and ſunk under the weight of his 
armour ; but as they call it alſo the Caſamy, it determines that remark- 
able piece of hiſtory to this river. There is now a bridge over it of two 
arches; it is probable that the old bridge was deſtroyed in the time of 
the holy war, to prevent the purſuit of the Chriſtian forces, and that the 
emperor loſt his life by attempting to ford the river: It is a very d 
rapid ſtream, inſomuch that travellers do not think it ſafe to water their 
horſes in it, unleſs they diſmount. This ſeems to be the river mentioned 
by Strabo, as falling into the ſea near Tyre. On the other fide of this 


river, the hills approach very urar to the ſea, and ſome ſpacious ſepul- 
chral grots are cut in them. The city called Ornithon might be” here, 


which is mentioned as half way between Tyre and Sidon *; it being 
a place which might eafily be defended, having the river to the ſouth, 
and the hills to the north, between which there is a narrow paſs into 
the plain where the famous city of Sidon ſtands, 

Here I cannot but make a conjecture, that theſe hills were probably 
the bounds between the ſtates of Tyre and Sidon; as the ſouthern bounds 
of. the former were the hills of Nakoura; and probably the river which 
runs four miles north of Sidon, was the northern bounds of that ſtate; 
and alſo of the tribe of Aſher, and of the Holy Land ; and though 
theſe territories might extend ſome way into the mountains, yet it natu- 
rally leads to this reflection, how great any ſtate may become by com- 
merce; ſince neither of theſe plains are above twenty miles long, or 
more than five broad; and yet theſe Republicks make a very extraor- 
dinary figure in antient hiſtory; and Tyre alone gave thoſe two powerful 
princes, Nebuchadnezzar, and Alexander the great, more trouble than 
any other ſtate in the courſe of all their wars. 

We aſcended the hills near the ſea to a village called Adnou, where 
we lodged in a Mocot, which was in the yard of an uninhabited houſe. 
The next morning, the twenty-ninth, we deſcended the hills northwards 
into the plains of Sidon, near to the ſea fide, and paſſed by a rifing 


i-Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 758.  Strabo, ibid. 


ground 


| ON PALASTINE, 
ground towards the ſea, which ſeemed to be a good ſituation for a town, 


and I obſerved ſome ruins at a little diſtance from it. We then aſcended 
the hills to the eaſt, to a village called Serphant, ſuppoſed to be a cor- 


ruption from the old Sarepta . There ate great marks of improvements Sept 


about the hills, and at the foot of them are a great number of ſepul- 
chral grots cut into the rock; it is faid, that the houſe of the widow 
who received Elias, and was ſo miraculouſly ſupplied during his ſtay 
with her=, was by the ſea fide, where there now ſtands a ſmall moſque, 
into which I entered. There is a little cell in it, where, they ſay, the 
prophet lay. The old Sarepta was moſt probably here, for I faw ſeveral 
foundations of walls; and thoſe ſepulchres muſt have belonged to the 
people of this town. About a quarter of a mile north of the moſque, 
are ſome ruins of a very ancient building, as I conjectured it to be, from 
a round plinth, which projected about a foot beyond the pillar, and the 
edges of it were taken off; the whole being exactly after the manner of 
the very ancient architecture, which I ſaw in upper Egypt. If this place 
was not Sarepta, it might be Ad Nonum of the Jeruſalem Itinerary, 
which is computed about four miles from Sidon, and twelve from Tyre. 

A little further to the north, is a fine ſpring called Elborok, a plan of 
which may be ſeen in the ninth plate: It had a wall round it, in order 
to raiſe the water, as there is about thoſe of Tyre; and I could ſee the 
foundations of the aqueduct from that place to Sidon, of which they 
have an account by tradition, — 

The plain of Sidon is not above two miles wide; to the eaſt of 
it there are fine fruitful hills; whereas the plain of Tyre is four or five 
miles broad, but the hills to the caſt of it are high, and covered with 
wood, and do not ſeem to be capable of any other improvement. When 
we approached Sidon, I ſaw, about a mile from the town, an antient 
Roman milliary in the road, ſet up in the time of the emperor Septi- 
mius Severus ; it is a round pillar of grey granite. 


When I arrived at Sidon, I went to the convent of the monks of the Sidon. 
Holy Sepulchre, to whom I was recommended, and was entertained by 


them during my ſtay at Sidon. I alſo received many civilities from the 


French merchants, and I was one day entertained by them with a col- 


lation in a garden, under the ſhade of apricot-trees, and the fruit of 
them was ſhook on us, as an inſtance of their great plenty and abun- 


dance, 
Some think that Sidon, or Zidon, was built by Sidon the ſon of Ca- 


Inde Satepta et Ornithon oppida. Plinii 
Nat. Hiſt. v. 17. . | 

After we had this place, I ſaw on 
the hills to the Ecri-Elkanrah; we paſſed 
over a ſtream called Sakat Elourby, on an old 
bridge. Near this there is a caſtle on a pro- 
montory, ſtrongly ſituated by nature, and called 
Bourge Elourby, there being a village near called 
Elourby. To the eaſt we paſſed over the river 
Noſey, and ſaw Cubegou z we then came to 
the fountain Elborok, mentioned below, To 
the ſouth of it is Tel-Eborok z we went over 
the bed of the winter torrent Ezuron, and 
afterwards that of Zaheitanete. Near this is 
the way to Damaſcus, which goes by the vil- 


Vor. I. Fart l. : 


of Gaſih, which I ſaw, and further north 
lahmetſiry ; Between them is a vale called 
Zaal-el-Gaſth, We went over the river called 
Nar-Sinet, and ſaw the village Darbeſciah z 
to the right beyond it is the mountain called 
Jebel Macduta, Near Sidon we paſſed over 
the river Nahr-Iheiah, and faw the hill Jebel- 
faida-Mar-Elias, commonly called the hill of 
Sidon, which is to the caſt of the city; at 
the foot of it is Elharah ; and juſt at the en- 
trance of the town I paſſed over the fiver Nar- 
el-Barout, which I conjectured might be the 
ſouthern bounds of the old town. 
m 1 Kings #vii. 9. Luke iv, 26, 


2 | Naan 
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naan, the grandſon of Noah; others ſuppoſe that it had its name from 
the fiſhing trade carried on here, which is called in the Syrian language 
Sida; Bethſida being the houſe of fiſhermen. It is a city of very great 
antiquity, being mentioned by Jacob in his prophetic ſpeech concern- 
ing the country which his ſons were to inherit*. And we have an account, 
that Joſhua chaſed the kings from the waters of Merom to the great 
Zidon *, as it is called in another place. This city was in the tribe of 
Aſher, but the Iſraelites could not drive out the inhabitants, of it. It 
always underwent much the ſame fate as Tyre, During the time of 
the holy war, Lewis the ninth of France repaired the city. It was a 
place of great trade, and was famous for a manufacture of glaſs. The 
Sidonians are alſo ſaid to be the inventors of arithmetic and aſtronomy”. 
This city is now called Saida, and is thought to be older than Tyre: The 
antients ſay it was twenty-five miles diftant from that city to the north, 
tho' it is not ſo much; and is computed to be ſixty- ſix miles about weſt 
ſouth weſt of Damaſcus, and a day's journey from the rife of the river 
Jordan: It was ſituated on a riſing ground, defended by the ſea on the 
north and weſt. The preſent city is moſtly on the north fide of the 
hill: The old city ſeems to have extended further eaſt, as may be judged 
from the foundations of a thick wall that extends from the ſea to the 
eaſt; on the ſouth it was probably bounded by a rivulet, the large 
bed of which might ſerve for a natural foſſee; as another might, which 
is on the north fide, if the city extended ſo far, as ſome ſeem to 
think it did, and that it ſtretched to the eaſt as far as the high hill, 
which is about three quarters of a mile from the preſent town. The 
{ſpace between that hill and the town is now all laid out in gardens, or 
orchards, which appear very beautiful at a diſtance. On the north fide 
of the town, there are great ruins of a fine port, the walls of which were 
built with very large ſtones, twelve feet in length, which is the thick- 
neſs of the wall, and ſome are eleven feet broad, and five deep: The 
harbour is now choaked up; and this, as well as ſome other ports on the 
coaſt, are ſaid to have been deſtroyed by Feckerdine, that they might not 
be harbours for the Grand Signor's galleys to land forces againſt him. 
This harbour ſeems to be the inner port, mentioned by Strabo*, for the 
winter ; the outer one probably being to the north in the open ſea be- 
tween Sidon and Tyre, where the ſhipping ride in ſafety during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon. In a garden to the ſouth of the town, there is a ſmall 
moſque called Nebi-Sidon, where the Turks ſay the patriarch Zabulon 
was buried; though it does not appear that his bones were brought out 
of Agypt; but, if I miſtake not, the Jews ſay that he was buried in 
Sichem. In another garden to the eaſt is ſuch another moſque, called 
by the Mahometans, Zalouſa, who pretend alſo that ſome holy perſon is 
buried there; the Europeans call it La Cananea, being, as it is ſaid, the 
place where the Canaanitiſh woman cried out, © Bleſſed is the womb that 
bare thee, and the paps that thou haſt ſucked.” This building has the 


n Gen. x. 15. Sidon artifex vitti. Plins Nat. Hiſt. v. 27. 
9 Gen. xlix. 13. | et Strabo xvi. p. 758. | 45 
? Joſhua xi. 8. | __ Strabo xvi. p. 757. 
1 Joſhua xix. 28. * Strabo ib. 2D ; 
r Judges 1. 31. * Strabo ib. p. 756, - : 
| | appearance 
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appearance of an antient chapel. On the high ground, to the weſt of the 
town, there is a large old church turned into a moſque. e 
The higheſt ground of the old city ſeems to have been a little hill on 
the north fide, where there are great remains of an old caſtle, ſaid to be 
built by Lewis the ninth of France; but on the ſummit of the hill 
there is a work of an older date, which is a ſquare caſtle of hewn ſtone 
ruſticated, and there are remains of a circular wall; with which that 
building was probably encompaſſed; it might be a work of the Greek em- 
perors, repaired or rebuilt by Lewis the ninth, On the north alſo, by the 
bed of the torrent El-hamly, to which J ſuppoſe the town extended, 
I obſerved an old building, which they call the Venetian Kane, 
and probably it belonged to them when they traded to theſe parts. 
Three quarters of a mile eaſt of the town is a hill called Saida-Mar Elias; 
at the foot of it there is a village called El-hara, and about three quar- 
ters of the way up the hill, there is a moſque with a ſepulchre named Jeb- 
Zachariah; on the top of-the hill there is a ciſtern called by the name of 
Elias. The Turks have a publick praying place here. On the right ! 
ſaw Ein-Dielp, on the left Avara, and further El-Helely. : 
Sidon is the place of reſidence of a paſha, and there are in it a 
great number of new well built houſes. The trade here is carried on 
entirely by the French, the export being chiefly raw filk, cotton, and 
corn. Their conſul obliges them to live all in one Kane, in which the 


Jeſuits, Capuchins, and the fathers of the Holy Sepulchre, have their 


reſpective convents. | 


Going out of Sidon, I ſaw ſeveral ſepulchral grots cut in the rock at 


the foot of the hills; ſome of them are adorned with pilaſters, and painted 


in a very handſome manner, 
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DESCRIPTION 


0 F 


The EAST Ge. 


BOOK the Second. 


Of Syr1a and MESOPOTAMIA. 


C7 * a. 
— 


CHAP Y 


Of SyR14 in general. Of the places between Sipod and 
BAYREUT, 


YRIA extends northwards from Palæſtine to the mountains of 
8 Amanus and Taurus, having the Euphrates and Arabia Deſerta to 
the eaſt; and the Mediterranean ſea to the weſt; it was divided 
into ſeveral parts, which chiefly had their names from the principal ci- 
ties of thoſe territories. Palæſtine indeed is looked on by ſome as a part 
of Syria, Phœnicia was another diſtrict, part of which was in the Holy 
Land, and began, as ſome ſay, about the ſouthern part of the territo 
of Tyre, or, as others affirm, near Cæſarea by the ſea, and extended 
northward to the river Eleutherus beyond Tripoli. Theſe countries were 
antiently divided into ſmall kingdoms, ſuch as were thoſe of Damaſcus, 
Hamath, Zobah, and Geſher ; and in Phconicia, thoſe of Tyre, Sidon, 
and Aradus. They were all conquered by the Aſſyrians, and afterwards 
by the Greeks, Syria was made a kingdom, under the ſucceſſors of 
one of Alexander's generals; the Romans put an end to their power; 
and from the eaſtern emperors, it came into the hands of the Saracens, 


from whom it was taken by the preſent Ottoman family, that enjoy the 
Turkiſh empire, 


4 I ſet 


ON SYRIA. 


I ſet out on the thirty firſt from Sidon, and paſſed ſeveral rivulets, 
and by two fountains, one called Elepher, and the other Brias. About 
two miles north of Sidon, we came to a conſiderable rivulet called 
Elouly, very near the hills that are to the north of this plain; which ri- 
ver, I conjecture, might be the bounds of the tribe of Aſher, and of 
the Holy Land; there is a large bridge over it, of ruſtic work, conſiſt- 
ing only of one arch, 

We paſſed over the hills, which are called the mountains of the Dru- 
ſes, from the people that inhabit them ; there is a tower at the end of 
them, called Bourge-Romely, from a village on a hill, of that name : 
We came to a bay about four miles over; oppoſite to the middle of it 
is a village called Jee, and a moſque near the ſhoar, with a well by it, 
called the well of Jonah, where, they ſay, the prophet Jonah was 
thrown out by the whale : Here I ſaw ſome broken pillars, a Corinthian 
capital, and ruins on each fide of a mountain torrent, which may be 
Parphirion of the Jeruſalem Itinerary, eight miles from Sidon. After 
ſome time we came to the tower Bourge-Damour, and ſoon after to the 
river Damour, which muſt be the Tamyras of Strabo, half way between 
Sidon and tus, and may be the river mentioned by Ptolemy, as 
four miles ſouth of Berytus, which he calls The Lyon, [ A#wy] though it 
does not anſwer to that diſtance, but there is no other river in this road 
nearer to that city; and this ſeems the more probable, as Strabo mentions 
the city of Lyons, and the grove of Aſculapius, with this river. A 
few miles further we paſſed by a village called Carney; at a well that 
is near it, I ſaw an ancient ſtone coffin, a fine piece of entablature, 
ſome large hewn ſtones, and two round vaſes of red and white marble. 
At ſome diſtance from this place to the north, on a riſing ground, are 
ſeveral ſtone coffins cut out of the rock, with large covers, very much 
like thoſe at Zal near mount Tabor; and beyond them I ſaw the re- 
mains of a wall twelve feet thick, which was continued along on the 
eaſt ſide of them: This might be Heldua mentioned in the Jeruſalem 
Itinerary, as twelve miles from Berito, tho this place is not above ſix or 
ſeven ; ſo that there may be a miſtake in the Itinerary, as there certain- 
ly is in the diſtance between Berito and Sidon ; it being put down as 
twenty eight miles, tho' it is not above twenty, as the lateſt ſea charts make 
it. The diſtance alſo of eight miles from Parphirion, on this ſuppoſition, 
is much too great: This may be the ſame as the city of Lyons of Strabo «, 
We ſoon came to the tower of Bourge-Hele, and then paſſed over a rivu- 
let, called Alopha; from a village of that name, which is to the eaſt. 
We then came to a very fine country, between the cape on which Bayrcut 
ſtands, and the hills to the eaſt : On the fide of theſe mountains we ſaw 
three large villages that are contiguous, and are called Sukefet, from 
which that hill and country have their name. If I do not miſtake, I was 
informed, that one of theſe villages was inhabited by Druſes, the other 
by Chriſtians, and the third by that ſect of Mahometans, called Amadei, 


N Put the hilk, and came went about a mile over a low hill, and came to 
to a plain between the hills about a mile over, a plain half a mile broad. We croſſed ſuch an- 
and then to Ouad- el-Gederah, which, I believe, af an hill, and in about a mile came to the 
may be a mountain torrent; in this plain there bay. 
is a village called Gederah, which is to the caſt * Strabo, xvi. p. 756, | 
on the hills, and likewiſe Kephermaiah, We then * Ibid, and ſee note b. below. 
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Bayreut. 


OBSERVATIONS 


who, as I was informed, are followers of Ali. After my return from 
the eaſt, I was informed by a conſiderable Maronite of great credit, that 
there had been an Arabic preſs among the Maronites for many years; and 
by the deſcription he gave of that place, I concluded, that it was at this 
village, tho' I omitted to take down the name from him. Further in the 
country is Itefe, and beyond it Jebel Sewene. We paſſed thro' Bourge 
Elgrage, and ſaw Edſhaim in the bottom, and higher up Elmeleeles. We 
paſſed through a large grove of olive trees, and as we approached near 
Bayreut, I found the country exceedingly pleaſant, being a rich ſoil, 
finely improved. About two miles before we came to this city, we 
paſſed through a fine grove of tall pines on the promontory ; which, it 
is ſaid, the famous Feckerdine planted with his own hands, though it 
ſeems to be a miſtake, as this grove is mentioned to have been of 

uſe to the Chriſtians in beſieging Bayreut, in the time of the holy war. 
A finer ſituation cannot be imagined ; it is a green ſod, and ends on 
the eaſt fide with a hanging ground over a beautiful valley, through 
which the river of Bayreut runs: The north end commands a view of 
the ſea, and a proſpect of the fine gardens of Bayreut to the north welt. 

The city of Bayreut is the ancient Berytus. Auguſtus when he made 
it a colony, called it after the name of his daughter, with the epithet 
of happy, naming it Colonia Felix Julia. This town was taken from 
the Saracens by Baldwin, king of Jeruſalem, after a vigorous fiege; in 
one thouſand one hundred and eleven, and was retaken by Salladine in 
one thouſand one hundred and eighty ſeven; it was afterwards often 
taken and retaken during the holy war. This city was antiently a place 
of ſtudy, more particularly of the civil law, and eſpecially about the 
time that Chriſtianity began to be publickly eſtabliſhed <. 

It is ſituated over the ſea on a gentle riſing ground, on the north 
ſide of a broad promontory. The gardens appear very beautiful on the 
hanging ground over it : The old port is a little bay, and was well ſe- 
cured by ſtrong piers, which were deſtroyed by Feckerdine, as men- 
tioned before; for he had poſſeſſion of this city; and his ſucceſſors, the 

rinces of the Druſes, have moſt of them been made governors of it, till 
of late years the Turks have thought proper to take it out of their hands: 
To the eaſt of the port is a caſtle built on two rocks in the ſea, with a 
bridge to it. Eaſt of this, over the ſea clifts, is another caſtle; and to 
the eaſt of that, are remains of a very large one, defended with a foſſee, 
where I ſaw ſome broken pillars. ' About a furlong to the eaſt of this 


place, I came to the old city walls on that fide. The town may be 


near two miles in circumference, and is defended with a very indiffe- 
rent wall, which, on the weſt fade, is built of hewn ſtone, with ſome 
ſmall ſquare towers, and part of it may be the remains of the antient 
wall. At a little diſtance to the weſt of the town is a ſmall bay, which 

s to the north, where I ſaw ſome ſigns of ruins, but I could not 


judge what they were; it is poſſible the theatre built by Agrippa might 


be here, and be contrived ſo as to have the advantage of the hill, like 
thoſe of Pola and Frejus, and the fea may have waſhed it away. Some 
v In ora maritima etiamnum ſubjecta Libano, Byblos, Botrys, Gigarta, Trieris, Calamos. Plin. 


fluvius Magoras : Berytus colonia, quæ Felix Nat. Hiſt. v. 17. 


Julia appellatur, Leontos oppidum, flumen Ly- © See the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories of Euſebius 
cos, Palrbyblos, flumen Adonis. Oppida, and Socrates. 


1 | authors 
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ON SYRIA. 


authors alſo mention an amphitheatre in this town. I copied an ancient 
Greek inſcription over the ſouth gate. In the middle of the city there is 
a large well built moſque, ſupported by Gothic pillars, which was for- 
merly a church dedicated to St. John, There are ſeveral granite pillars 


about the town, and particularly fix or ſeven of grey granite in one part, 
ſome ſtanding, and ſome lying on the ground. 


The things moſt to be remarked in this city are the improvements of 


Feckerdine ; that prince having acquired a taſte for architecture, during 
his ſtay at the court of Florence. His ſeraglio, which is now only the 
ſhell of a building, has the air of a Roman 


palace ; water was conveyed 


by channels in the walls through all the apartments, and in the middle 
of it is a garden of very large lemon trees : The ſtables are truly magnifi- 
cent, built with ſeveral rows of ſquare pillars, and there are niches on the 
ſides within, with a ſtone manger at the bottom of each of them for 
the horſes provender. There are ſeveral other unfiniſhed buildings, that 
have even a greater air of magnificence in them, and look more like the 
remains of antient Roman buildings, than unfiniſhed modern ones. 

This town is under the influence of the Maronites and Druſes, as 
many other places are under the Arabs, and the inhabitants of mount 
Libanon or Antilibanon dare not go to any other town. When I came 
to Bayreut I went to the Capuchin convent, where I was very civilly 
received; there was only one monk in it, who reſides there chiefly on 
account of the French ſhips that come into this place, 


CHAP. II. 


Of the river LyCcus. The territory of the prince of the 


Druſes; and of the Maronites and Druſes. 


Set forward on my journey from Bayreut on the firſt of une, and 
went to the eaſt along the ſide of the bay; after having travelled 


about a league, we came to the place where, they ſay, ſaint George 
killed the dragon which was about to devour the king of Bayreut's 


daughter: There is a moſque on the ſpot, which was formerly a Greek 
church; near it is a well, and they ſay, that the dragon uſually came 
out of the hole, which is now the mouth of it. The writers of the 
middle age ſay this place was called Cappadocia, In this moſque I 
ſaw an extraordinary ceremony performed on one of the Turks that was 
with me; who fitting down on the ground, the religious perſon, who 
had the care of the moſque, took a piece of a ſmall marble pillar, in 
which, they ſay, there is an extraordinary vertue againſt all ſorts of pains, 
and rolled it on the back of the Turk for a conſiderable time. About 
a mile to the eaſt of this place we croſſed over the river of Bayreut, on 
a bridge of ſeven arches, ſome of which are of antient workmanſhip. This 
river runs to the north, along the plain which is eaſt of the grove of 
pines: It may be the river Magoras, of Pliny, and a with his 


order. in ſpeaking of places; tho' ſome think that it is the ſame as the 
| Tamyras, 
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92 OBSERVATIONS 


g Tamyras. Soon after we had paſſed this river, we turned to the north, 
and went along the ſtrand under the high clifts for about an hour and a 
half,” and came to the famous road, which is cut like a terrace on the 
weſt and north ſides of the mountain, over the ſea, and on the ſouth fide of 

River Lycus. the river Lycus ; the road being, as I conjecture, about half a mile long; 
it is very much like that road which is near the fountains of Tyre, and is 
ſaid to have been made by Alexander. We aſcended it going to the 
north; over the higheſt part there are remains of a tower; we then de- 
ſcended, and turning to the eaſt aſcended again. This road was for- 
merly called Via Antoniniana ; the aſcent to it is difficult, and a Latin 
inſcription is cut on the rock, mentioning the name of the road; and 
that it was made by the emperor Aurelius, I ſaw ſome ſmall figures of 
men in relief, cut in different compartments, but very much defaced 
by time; one, I obſerved, wore a particular cap like the Phrygian 
bonnet; probably it was the Perſian habit, and may be as old as the time 
when the Perſians had poſſeſſion of theſe countries. Under this road 
runs the river Kelp, as it is called in Arabic: It is the Lycus of the 
Greeks, that is, the Dog river; ſo called, as it is ſaid, from the ſtatue 
of a dog, which was formerly there, On one fide of the road there 
is a ruin ſomething like the pedeſtal of a ſtatue, and below it in the 
ſea, at the mouth of the river, is a large ſtone, which the people ſhew 
for the ſtatue of the dog, from which, they ſay, the river received its 
name; and there is a relief on the rock over the river at the end of 
the bridge, which is much defaced, and ſeems to have repreſented a dog. 
This river was formerly navigable,” though the fircain is very rapid «, 
Oppoſite to the ſouth end of the bridge, is an inſcription in an eaſtern 
character, which ſeemed to be very antient. The bridge over the river 
has four arches, one of which is large, being built, as they ſay, by 
Feckerdine; this river was the bounds between the Patriarchates of ſe- 
ruſalem and Antioch, On the other fade of the bridge is an aquedu& 
brought four miles along the fide of the hill, and is of fo great a 
height, that ſeventeen arches about twenty feet high, are built againſt 
the hill near the bridge, for the water to run on; it is the work of 
one of the ſucceſſors of Feckerdine, in order to water a ſmall plain 

Caſtryn by the ſea, from which one aſcends the Caſtravan mountains, 

mounts. which extend northward near to the antient city Byblus, now called 
Eſbele, where alſo the dominions of the prince of the Druſes end, 
which begin near Sidon, and only include the mountains : This | 
called the Caſtravan mountains, is inhabited ſolely by Maronite Chri- 
ſtians; the other parts being poſſeſſed by the Druſes and Chriſtians pro- 
miſcuouſſy. The mountains of Caſtravan are part either of Libanon or 
Antilibanon, according as the bounds of thoſe mountains are fixed, The 
name of Libanon is now given only to thoſe mountains that are north 
eaſt and ſouth eaſt of Tripoli, which ſtretch northwards to Laodicea 
Cabioſa, near the antient Hems or Emeſa. Theſe mountains are high 

and rocky, but the aſcent is not very difficult ; the higheſt parts are al- 
moſt all the year covered with ſnow. It is ſurprizing to ſee ſuch barren 
hills ſo well inhabited and improved ; they are chiefly cultivated with 


2 Strabo xvi. p. 755. . : 
| ; mulberry- 


ON SYRIA. 


mulberry- trees for ſilk- worms, and alſo with vineyards, which produce 
excellent wine, far preferable to any other wines of Syria, On theſe 
mountains, a conſiderable way up, I ſaw the rocks riſing above the ground 
in ſuch extraordinary figures, for about two miles, that at a little di- 
ſtance they appeared like a ruined city, reſembling caſtles, towers, and 
houſes, and even ſome of them like men. Such a ſcene as this pro- 
bably gave riſe to the fable of a petrifyed city beyond Tripoli in Africa. 
Theſe mountains are inhabited altogether by Chriſtians, and they do not 
ſuffer Mahometans to ſettle on them, nor even the paſhas themſelves to 
come up the hills. The prince of the Druſes pays a certain ſum for his whole 
country to the Grand Signor, which conſiſts of theſe mountains from 
Sidon to Eſbele or Byblus; and he reſides at a place called Der- el-Kemer, 
[The Convent of the w—_ The people pay for their lands to this 
prince. It is a place of refuge for Chriſtians from the tyranny of the 
Turkiſh governors, and eſpecially for thoſe unhappy wretches, who, hav- 
ing denied the faith, repent of it, and become Chriſtians again, Every 
village has a well-built church, and there are almoſt as many mona- 
ſeries as villages, and to all their churches they have a bell, which is an 
extraordinary thing in theſe parts. 
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As I obſerved betore, they are all Maronites on theſe mountains, and Maronites. 


acknowledge the pope. The patriarch of the Maronites, who, as I 
apprehend, is a ſort of Legatus natus, is elected by the biſhops, about 
ten in number, and the governors of the country; every diſtrict having 
over it a ſheik or head: The uſual reſidence of the patriarch is at Can- 
nobine on mount Libanon, but I waited on him at a little convent 
near the top of theſe mountains, he having retired to this part on 
account of ſome diſturbances in the country where he uſually reſides: 
He is one of the principal families of the Maronites, was married, and 


has children; but being a widower, he became a monk, and was 


promoted to this dignity. The biſhops have their ſees at ſome cities 
near, many of which are ruined, ſo that they moſtly reſide in convents 
on the mountains. The monks are of the order of faint Antonio the Ægyp- 
tian; if I do not miſtake, moſt of them are reformed by a monk of 
Aleppo, and called Aleppines. Many of theſe convents have been built 
within theſe fifty years paſt, and moſt of them have a nunnery adjoining ; 
but they have uſually only poor old women in them for the ſervice of 
the convents. The monks, both prieſts and others (as in all the eaſtern 


churches) are employed in taking care of their lands, being perſons of 


no learning. They uſually perform their long offices of devotion b 

night, which are in the Syriac language, that they do not underſtand ; 
and being uſed to that character, both they, and the Syrians, or Jaco- 
bites, write the Arabic, their native tongue, in Syrian characters. In 
the reformed convents the ſuperior is choſe every three years ; whereas 
in the others they continue during life; and, if I miſtake not, take the 
vow of poverty, which the eaſtern monks generally do not, and the in- 
convenience of not taking ſuch a vow in that ſtation of life, appears 
very much, in a people who have naturally ſuch an exorbitant love of 
money, as it neceſſarily expoſes them to many temptations. There are 


alſo ſome few nunneries that are not dependant on the monaſteries, tho? 


they are very rare in the eaſtern countries, and are rather like hoſpitals 
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for the aged and decrepit; and if any young women are in them, they 
generally continue in a ſtate of probation, rarely taking the vow, and 
ſo may change their manner of life when they pleaſe; which might be 
an improvement on that kind of inſtitution. I was at a nunnery of 
Greek catholics on theſe mountains, which had been very lately founded 
by ſome young ladies of Aleppo, on the rule of faint Francis de Sales, 
under the direction of the Jeſuits, who have a convent near, Theſe la- 
dies were at this time retired to it, to perform their two years of pro- 
bation, in order to take the vow. There is alſo an Armenian catholic 
convent, founded by a biſhop, whom I ſaw there, and who was obliged 
to retire to theſe parts, on account of ſome diſtreſſes. The Latin fa- 
thers, thoſe of the Holy Sepulchre, the Jeſuits, and Capuchins, have 
commodious convents'on this mountain; and the Jeſuits have erected a 
ſeminary, both to prepare the youth for the education at Rome, and to 
fit thoſe in a better manner for the Maronite church, who cannot be ſent 
to that place of education, The Maronites are eſteemed more honeſt, 
ſimple, and leſs intriguing than any other Chriſtians in the eaſt. 

If any account can be given of the original of the Druſes, it is, that 
they are the remains of the Chriſtian armies in the holy war; and th 
themſelves now ſay that they are deſcended from the Engliſh *. Th 
are eſteemed men of courage, and of greater probity than any others of chef 
eaſtern parts. As they, and their prince, are protectors of the Chriſtians 
that live among them, ſo they ſeem to have the beſt opinion of Chri- 
ſtians, and the greateſt regard for them; tho, in reality, it is to be feared 
that they have little or no religion at all; they occaſionally profeſs them- 
ſelves Mahometans, but go as ſeldom as poſſible to their moſques, which 
they do only to enjoy the privileges of the eſtabliſhed religion; and I 
have been informed, that in ſome of their books that have accidentally 
been found, they both blaſpheme our Saviour, and ſpeak evil of Maho- 
met. They have among them a ſort of religious perſons, whom they call 
by the name of Akel ; theſe drink no wine, and will not eat any thing 
that belongs to the prince, becauſe, they ſay, it is rapine; they have 
private places under their houſes for their ceremonies of worſhip ; and 
I was informed, they do not perform any openly, except reading out of 
their books over the dead, before they are carried to burial, though, as 


do this, I much doubt my authority. Theſe religious people meet to- 


gether in their private places, and ſeem to be rather like the wiſe men, 
or philoſophers of old, than the chief perſons of a religion, in a com- 
munity that has little or none. I rather think if theſe in particular have 
any, that they are worſhippers of nature. I was indeed told, that, by 
ſome accident, the ſtatue of a calf had been ſeen in their retired places; 
but it the information of one, who pretended to have diſcovered ſome 
of their ſecrets, is to be depended upon, they have a ſmall filver box, 
cloſed in ſuch a manner, as not to be opened, and many, even among 
them, know not what it contains; they pay a ſort of worſhip to it; 


and he ſaid he was informed, that there were in theſe boxes the images 
of the nature of both ſexes. 


4 Some ſay, they are deſcended from the with him to the holy war; and that Feckerdine 
Franks, whom Godfrey of Bulloign brought pretended to be related to the houſe of Lorrain. 
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Of the CasTRAVvaN mountains, of EsBELE the antient 
ByBLvs, and other places in the way to TRIPOLI. 


E aſcended the Caſtravan mountains, and went two miles eaſtward 
to the convent of St. Antony Eliſy, where I was civilly enter- 


tained by the monks. We then travelled near a mile to the vil- 
lage of Elliſy, where they have a handſome new built church: We went 
about three miles north to the nunnery abovementioned, called Derbe- 
nady, and were invited into the apartments allotted for ſtrangers, where 
we were entertained with conſerve of roſes, a dram, and coffee, a youn 

Maronite ſheik being with us. We went a mile eaſtward to the ſeſuits 
convent at Ontua, where I was very civilly received by the general of 
the miſſion in theſe parts, who frequently reſides in this convent. On 
the ſecond, I went up the hill to the north eaſt, in order to wait on the 
Maronite patriarch : After having travelled four or five miles we came 
to Ajalton, where one of the great families of the Maronite ſheiks reſides, 
The mountains, though very rocky, are well improved, as high as this 
place, with mulberry trees, and even with corn, wherever there is any 
ſoil. We went northward, and aſcended for three or four miles to a part of 
the hill, where the rocks appeared in extraordinary figures, like a ruin- 
ed town, as mentioned before, We came to the convent of Refond, 
where the monks are of the antient order of St. Antony not reformed, 
and have a nunnery to ſerve them ; all the monks work in cultivatin 

the ground: This is the uſual reſidence of the biſhop of Patronè: Here 
they entertained us with roaſted eggs, ſoup made with kidney beans, 
ſower milk, and excellent white wine, of a good body and flavour. We 
travelled northward down a very gentle deſcent, and paſſed by the vil- 
lage of Aſhout and Einegrate, and ſoon after by two high rocks, that 
appeared at a diſtance, like the ruins of ſome antient building. We aſ- 
cended and came to Eirſkeen, where we found the patriarch, and the 
biſhop of Patrone fitting under a tree near the convent, after the eaſtern 
manner : The patriarch was a very venerable old man, and received me 
with great civility, though by ſome accident I had not my letter to give 
him from the Maronite interpreter of the Engliſh conſul at Acre. The 
biſhop having been many years miniſter of the church at Tripoli ſpoke 
Lingua Franca. Bread, wine, and coffee were brought; and, after ſome 
time, the patriarch went in; and I was ſoon called to dine in an open 
cloyſter or portico of the convent. Pilaw, fried eggs, honey, and 
ſome other things were ſet before us: The patriarch fat a while at ſome 
diſtance, and, when he went away, the biſhop came and fat with me. 
After dinner I went out to the patriarch, who was fitting under the tree, 
and coffee was ſerved: When I talked of departing, the patriarch preſſ- 
ed me much to ſtay, and ſeemed almoſt angry when he found I was de- 
termined to go. This is a very high cool retreat, and we ſaw the 
tops of the mountains near this place covered with ſnow: We de- 
ſcended by the fame way we came, to Aſhout, and then turned to the 


3 right, 
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right, and went on to the top of the mountains, about five miles to 
the ſouth weſt, and found the country both uninhabited, and with- 
out any improvement. We deſcended to Aoſta, which is fituated on 
a hill not a great way from the ſea ſhore : The houſe of the pa- 
triarch is there, with a church or chapel built to it, which is the 
family burial place. We found. the patriarch's brother fitting under 
a tree. I alighted and fat a while with him, and he invited me to 
ſtay all night. The cuſtom of fitting under trees at this time, and 
many others I had obſerved, led me to reflect on the great reſemblance 


there is between the manners and ſimplicity of the antients, and thoſe 


of the eaſtern people at this day; which is very remarkable only 
in one ſhort part of the hiſtory of Abraham. Thus for inſtance : 
As air and ſhade are very defirable in hot countries, ſo we find them 
often ſitting under a tree: Thus, we ſee Abraham, when the Lord came 
to him in the plains of Mamre, deſiring the three angels to reſt them- 
ſelves under the tree. Fine meal was made ready for them, kneaded 
and baked on the hearth; and now it is the cuſtom to make bread 
whenever they eat, and they bake it.on iron hearths, which are heated, 
or on the embers. It is uſual alſo to ſerve, to fit, or ſtand by the gueſts 
without eating with them; and ſo Abraham ſet the butter, and milk, 
and the calf that was dreſſed, before them, and ſtood by them under the 
tent when they did eat: The wife Sarah alſo did not appear, but ſtood 
in the tent within the door, according to the cuſtom among the eaſtern 
women at this time. From Aoſta we went on that evening two miles 
ſouth to Ariſſa, to the new-built convent of the Holy Sepulchre : It is 
moſt pleaſantly ſituated on a high hill, over the plain which is by the 
ſea ſhoar ; there being a village below it, near which, I was informed, 
they find thoſe white ſtones which have the figures of fiſh in them, We 
ſtayed there all night. 

We ſet out northward on the third, and returning near as far as 
Aoſta, we went down the hill to the catholic Armenian convent, called 
Elerem, which is under Aoſta; it was not then finiſhed. The biſhop 
ſhewed me the convent with great civility, and ſet before us an elegant 
collation of dryed ſweetmeats, prunellas and piſtachio nuts, and we 
were ſerved with coffee and wine. We aſcended up to Aoſta, where I 


| fat under a tree, with the patriach's two brothers and nephews, and 


drank coffee; they preſſed us to ſtay, but we went on ſouthward in a 
very bad ſtony road, and paſſed by Der-morran-Keiroula, a Maronite 
convent, and afterwards by Eran and Lubſan. We had a gentle deſcent 
down the hill going near Sdidich and Aramoſt, and came to the village 
called Gaſier, where there is a Capuchin convent, which was ſhut up, 
all the monks being abſent; ſo J repoſed under a lemon-tree, until the 
ſervant came, and let us into the garden where 1 dined. The Maronite 
ſheik came to me, who talked Italian, and had travelled eight years in 
Europe; there were two or three there who had travelled, and probabl 

went with him as ſervants; one of them had been in England. I ſuppoſe 
he went under the name of a prince of mount Libanon; for thoſe who 
have travelled under that character, are the ſons of thoſe ſheiks who 
rent the pariſhes of the prince of the Druſes, and being chiefs of the 
country, the monks here give them certificates to Rome, under the name 


of 
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of Principi di monte Libano; and they often return home very much 


enriched ; for they aſk charity in a genteel manner, on 8 of ſupport- 
ing the Maronites under the hardſhips which they ſuffer from the Turks. 


I was informed, that one of them lately returning home, was murthered 


in Sicily, for the ſake of the treaſure which they were informed he had 


with him. This ſheik invited and preſſed me to go to his houſe and 
take coffee: I went with him; and a carpet being ſpread, we fat down 
in the court, on a raiſed place over a running ſpout of water: He told me, 
that his brother, a young man who was there, deſigned to travel into Europe, 

and even hinted that he would be glad to joyn me. He appeared ex- 
treamly civil, and offered to ſend one with me to the prince of the 
Druſes, and all over the mountains. Coffee was brought up, and a 
fowl roaſted in quarters, a kind of European diſh, the reſt being after 
the Arab manner. Toward the evening, a relation of the ſheik's came 


from Bayreut, where, he ſaid, he had heard that I walked about the city, 


and had obſerved everything very curiouſly, which had alarmed the people: 
On which I immediately found that their behaviour was altered towards 
me; and they began to adviſe me to lay aſide the thoughts of going to 
the prince of the Druſes ; and it is probable that they were afraid of be- 
ing ſuſpected, in caſe they ſhould conduct me to that prince, at a time 
when the Turks were in war with the emperor ; the prince of the Druſes 
having ſometimes given the government great trouble, when they were 
engaged in wars with Chriſtian princes. I found it was too late to go 
away, ſo I ſtayed all night, and went to ſee the convent near, where they 
ſhewed me a monk who was a hundred and ten years old. 

I hired a man from this place to go with me to Eſbele: Setting out 
the next morning on the fourth, I ſaw a great number of young mul- 


berry-trees on the foot of the hills, which had been cut down by a paſha 


who had ſome demand on them, which they did not anſwer ; ſo he 
came with his men to the ſkirts of the mountain, and cut down the 
mulberry- trees; which was doing them a very conſiderable damage, as 
theſe trees are abſolutely neceſſary for their filk. We deſcended into a 
narrow valley, in which there runs a ſmall river, and over it there is a 
bridge, in the high road from Sidon, which is near the ſea : I take this 
river to be the northern bounds of the Caſtravan mountains. We 
aſcended and came into the high road, paſſing by the vale Ouad-Ena- 
mar, on the ſouth of which I ſaw ſome grottos. We paſſed by Ouad- 
Eteheny, and the church called Maria Mari. We then croſſed the river 
Ibrim on a large bridge ; this river was anciently called Adonis, Tra- 
vellers obſerve, that the water of it is red after great floods, which is oc- 
caſioned by the nature of the ſoil through which it runs; and that this 
having happened about the time of the feaſts of Adonis, the antients ſaid 


the river ran with blood on account of his death. It is probable that 
Palzbyblos * was on this river, 


A little beyond the Ibrim, we came to Eſbele, called by the Franks tele. 


v7 


Gibele; it is the antient Byblus, ſuppoſed to be the country of the Gib- e. 


lites, mentioned in Joſhua *, Here, it is ſaid, Cinyras, the father of 


* Strabo xvi. 755. and note b, p. 89. given to the Iſraelites, ſo it ſeems probable that the 
f See Maundrel. As the Septuagint tran- people of this are meant in 1 Kings v. 
flate it Bic and that was part of the land 18. and iel xxvii. 9. tho' the names Gib- 
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Adonis, had a palace; and the city became famous for the temples and 
worſhip of Adonis. The walls of the town remain, which are about a 
mile in circumference ; and at the ſouth eaſt corner there is a very 
ſtrong caſtle of ruſticated work, built of hard ſtone that has pebbles in 
it. Towards the foundation are ſome ſtones twenty feet in length: 
There are very few inhabitants in the town, but many ruinous houſes are 
ſtanding, which ſhew that it has been well inhabited, and probably with- 
in two or three ages paſt. There are remains of a beautiful church, which 
ſeems to have been the cathedral; it is of the Corinthian order, and ap- 
pears plainly to have been built before the entire corrruption of archi- 
tecture, probably about the fourth or fifth century. This town was ta- 
ken by the Chriſtians in the time of the holy war, and followed the fate 
of Tyre, and other cities of this coaſt. 
When we came to Eſbele, I ſtopped at a tree a little without the 
gates: Having heard a bad character of the inhabitants, I had pro- 
cured a letter to the ſheik, which I ſent to him. He came out to me, 
with his brother and relations, and ordered his Chriſtian ſteward to ſhew 
me every thing about the town, The ſheik happened to caſt his eyes 
on a pair of my piſtols, which he liked, and immediately ordered his 
man to propoſe an exchange for his, which I refuſed. When I returned 
from viewing the town, the ſheik and the elders were fitting in the 
gate of the city, after the antient manner, and I fat a while with them; 
but when I came to my place, I was informed that the ſheik intended 
to take my piſtols by force, if I would not agree to his propoſal. The 
ſheik himſelf came ſoon afterwards, took my piſtols out of the hol- 
ſters, and would have put his own in their place, which I would not 
permit; he then put his piſtols into the hands of one of my men, whom 
I ordered to lay them down on the ground; they offered to give me 
ſome money alſo in exchange; but I intimated, that if they did not re- 
turn them, I would complain to the paſha of Tripoli. I departed, and 
they ſent a man after me to offer ten dollars; two or three meſſages 
paſſed, and when we were about a mile from the town, they ſent the 
iſtols to me; for, as they knew the character of the paſha, it is pro- 
bable that they apprehended, he would be glad of ſuch a pretence to 
come and raiſe money on them. | 
After having travelled near the ſea about three leagues we came to 
Patrone, a furlong to the weſt of the high road. This is thought to be 
the antient Botrus, placed by Ptolemy ten miles north of Byblus *; it is 
a biſhop's ſee, and gives title to one of the Maronite prelates, as well as 
Eſbele. There are remains of a large church, which was probably the 
cathedral, and of buildings about it, which might ſerve for the prieſts ; 
there are ruins alſo of a ſmaller church, which is well built; but nothing 
is to be ſeen of the walls of the city, nor is there even a village on the 


lites, and Gebal, according to our literal tran- gave it the name of Byblus. N 
ſlation from the Hebrew, would incline to It ſeems by miſtake to be called Boſtria, in 
think that Gabala, north of Orthoſia, was Strabo xvi. p. 755. probably it is Bruttoſalia of 
meant; but as this muſt be Alcabile of the the Jeruſalem Itinerary. This city was built by 
Jeruſalem Itinerary, it is very probable that Ithobalus, kin of Tye, about the time of 
Gabal was the antient name, and that a name the prophet. Elias, according to Menander, 
ſomething like it was always retained by the quoted by Joſephus, Antiq. Jud, lib, viii. 
people of the country, and that the Greeks cap. 13. | | | 

| | ſpot, 
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ſpot. The rocky clifts on the ſea fide have been much worked with the 
tool; and I obſerved a fort of a canal cut between them from the ſea, 
running north and ſouth, which probably might ſerve for a harbour for 
boats and ſmall veſſels in bad weather, as it is an open port without any 
ſhelter. All theſe towns of Phcenicia are ſuppoſed to be of very great 
antiquity. | 

We went on and paſſed by a village called Maſid; it is to the left, 
at the end of the plain, under the great cape ; near it, is a church on a 


ſmall hill; about this place poſſibly might be Gigartum®. Four or 


five miles from Patrone, we entered in between thoſe mountains, which 


ſtretch weſtward to the ſea, and make that cape, which was called by 
the antients Theoproſopon, where, ſome ſay, mount Libanon began. 
Here thoſe Arab and Iturzan robbers, who infeſted the country, had 
one of their ſtrong caſtles, which, with many others belonging to them, 
were deſtroyed by Pompey '. Between theſe hills we croſſed the river 
Nar-el-Zehar on a bridge, and came to a very extraordinary rock about 
a hundred feet high, a hundred yards long, and twenty broad : There 
is a caſtle on it, and it is called Empſiles. We intended to have ſtayed 
all night, though there was no place to lodge in, nor any other accom- 
modation ; but a Maronite prieft coming by, to whom we ſhewed ſome 
civility, he very kindly invited us to go two or three miles further to 
his houſe, we went on with him, and when we came into the plain 
that leads to Tripoli, we turned to the eaſt, and aſcending the hills, 
came to the poor cottage of the prieſt: He prepared a ſupper for us, 
and we lay on the top of the ax. which is a very common practice in 
this country during A ſummer ſeaſon. 

We ſet out on the fifth, travelled along the narrow plain that runs to 
Tripoli, and went near a ſmall town on the ſea called Enty, where, 
they fay, there are remains of a large well built church. I came to 
ſome ruins that ſeemed to be the remains of an antient temple; and there 
are ſeyeral heaps of ſtones about it for a confiderahle way. This might 
be Trieris, mentioned by Strabo * between the promontory and Tripoli, 
and may be the ſame as Tridis, placed in the Jeruſalem Itinerary twelve 
miles from that city: To the eaſt, there is a low ridge of mountains that 
extend almoſt as far as Tripoli; they are chiefly inhabited by Greeks, as 
well as the vale to the caſt of them; there are ſome convents on the hills, 
particularly the large monaſtery of Bellemint, which is delightfully 
ſituated ; and another called Mar Jakob, [faint James] where the Europeans 
that dye atTripoli are uſually buried. Beyond Enty I ſaw a Greek mo- 
naſtery near the ſea, called Der-Nafſour. After having paſſed under the 
Greek convent of Bellemint, we came to Calamon, where there is a ſmall 
ſtream, and a ruined building: This, without doubt, is the antient 
Calamos, | 


h 
! Strabo, ibid. 
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Strabo xvi. p. 755. and ſee note b, p. 89. * Strabo, ibid. 
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CHAP, IV. 
Of TRITOLI. 


T RIP OL 1, now called Traplous, is ſituated at the entrance 
of a narrow valley between the hills, and to the eaſt of a low 
promontory, that extends about a mile into the ſea, but is not 
above half a mile broad: On this promontory were the three cities 
which were colonies from Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus; they were a furlong 
diſtant from each other, but ſeem at length to have been joyned by 
their ſuburbs, and to have made one city ; on that account it was called 
Tripolis. One of them, probably the moſt ancient, which might be 
that peopled from Tyre, was at the end of the point, and ſo might be 
eaſily fortified, by building a wall acroſs the promontory on the eaſt 
fide of the city: There are great ruins of this wall, which appears 
to have been fifteen feet thick; and it ſeems to have been thrown down 
by force: It was caſed with hewn ſtone, which is now carried away; 
about the middle of it was the gate of the city, and near the wall there 
are ſeveral pieces of large pillars of grey granite, The ſecond city, 
which probably was the colony from Sidon, might be at the angle made 
by this promontory to the north, where the river which runs through 
the preſent city falls into the ſea; but there are no ſigns either of this or 
of the third city; for that part is all converted into gardens, and is a 
ſandy ſoil, eaſily driven by the wind, which has probably covered what- 
ever remained of thoſe antient cities. The third city was the colony from 
Aradus, and might have been at the ſouth angle, where there is good 
water, and a ſmall ſtream; but as it is a rocky ground, and expoſed to 
the ſouth weſt wind, which is the moſt dangerous, and conſequently 
could not be a port, it is more probable that this city was in the middle 
between the other two on the north fide; where there is a tolerable good 
harbour, which is uſed at this time, being ſheltered by ſome iſlands and 
rocks to the weſt, There are fix large towers, about a quarter of a 
mile diſtant from each other on the north fide of the cape; but I could 
not be informed whether they were joyned with a wall (which might 
formerly have been raiſed for defence along the ſhoar) or deſigned only 
to protect the place againſt privateers, for which they ſerve at preſent. 
On this fide, where the wall croſſed the promontory, is a little town 
called the Marine; it is inhabited moſtly by Greeks : The cuſtom-houſe 
is there, and all goods are landed in ſmall boats from the ſhips, which 
lie at a diſtance. The Greeks ſome years ago built a fine church here, 
which was ſoon after pulled down by a paſha. 

When the Saracens took the city of Tripoli, they conſtituted a king 
to govern this country. Baldwin, king of Jeruſalem, took it with the 
help of the Genoeſe fleet, after ſeven years ſiege, and made Bertrand 
count of it, who was ſon of Raymond, count of Toulouſe, His territo 
extended from the river Lycus to the river Valania, as it was then called, 
being the river Eleutherus of the antients, which falls into the ſea near 
Aradus, In the year one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy, the city 


was 
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Vn, almoſt deſtroyed by an earthquake. The Saracens took it by ſap, 


in one thouſand two hundred and eighty nine, and entirely deſtroyed 
it, but the city was afterwards rebuilt by them. 
The preſent city of Tripoli is about two miles in circumference; it 
ſtands low, and a river runs through it, which, after great rains, over- 
and does much damage to the city; there are alſo ſome buildings 
on the fide of the hills: Over the ſouth eaſt corner of the city, there is 
a large caſtle on a hill, thought to be built during the time of the holy 
war ; for there is% moſque in it, which was a church dedicated to St. 
John. There are five or fix moſques in the city, which, they ſay, were 
churches ; they have ſquare towers to them, one of which, in particu- 
lar, is built after the European manner; but the fineſt moſque has an 
octagon tower, and was formerly the church of St. John. There are a 
conſiderable number of Greeks here, who have a handſome cathedral, 
near which the biſhop reſides: The Maronites alſo have their church : 
Many of the bazars, or ſtreets of ſhops, ſeem to have been made out of 
old convents and nunneries, as may be ſeen by the manner of the build- 
ings. The monks of the Holy Sepulchre, the Jeſuits, and Carmelites of 
mount Libanon have their convents here; the latter reſiding in this city 
only during the exceſſive cold weather in the winter ſeaſon, when mount 
Libanon is covered with ſnow, This is the reſidence of the paſha of 
Tripoli, from which city the whole 1 is denominated. ; 
The river of Tripoli runs through a moſt delightful narrow valley 
from the eaſt : There is a convent of Derviſhes on the fide of the hill 
over the river, about half a mile out of the town; it is one of the moſt 
beautiful fituations I ever beheld, being adorned with ſeveral water- 


works, ſupplied by an aqueduct that runs through it. On this aquedu& 


the water runs from the foot of mount Libanon about eight miles diſtant, 
it is carried along the fide of the hills by a channel to the north of 
the river, till it comes within a mile and a half of the city, when it 
croſſes the valley and river, on an aqueduct of four arches, which is 
one hundred and thirty paces long: The aqueduct is ſeven feet eight 


inches broad, and ſerves for a bridge; the two middle arches, which are 


Gothic, have been probably rebuilt, but the others are fine arches, and 
ſeem to be of a more antient date. The bridge is ſaid to be built, or 
rather repaired by Godfrey of Bulloign, though it is more probable that 
it was done by Baldwin king of Jeruſalem, and upon that account it 
might have been called the Prince's bridge, for I obſerved a croſs cut 
on the ſtones: From theſe arches the water runs on the ſouth fide of 


the vale by the Derviſhes convent. | 

The trade of Tripoli conſiſts chiefly in exporting raw filk to Europe, 
and the cotton and filk manufactures of Damaſcus to the different parts 
of the Levant ; they have alſo a manufacture of ſoap made with the oil 
of olives, for which they were formerly more famous than Joppa, tho' 
now the latter has rather the preference. There is only one Engliſh 
houſe here, which is the conſul's, but there are ſeveral of the French 
nation. 

The paſha was lately returned from his voyage towards Mecca, it be- 
ing his office always to ſet out with proviſions to meet the caravan in 


i See the writers of the holy war. 
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its return; they go about half way to Mecca, ſetting out the ſame. 
day that the caravan uſually leaves Mecca. When I was there the con - 
ſul went in ceremony to compliment the paſha on his return, and all 
the Engliſh nation accompanied him. The Janizaries went firſt ; then 
the two dragomen, or interpreters ; after them the conſul in the Turkiſh | 
dreſs, having on a purple ferijee, or gown of ceremony, but with a per- 
riwig and hat. Soon after we came into the apartment, the paſha enter- 
ed between two perſons, gave the welcome as he paſſed, and fat down 
croſs legged in the corner to the right, having a cuſhion on each fide, and 
one over them behind him ; he had on the garment of ceremony, lined 
with ermine, and a knife ſtuck in his girdle, with a very fine handle, 
the end of it being adorned with a large emerald ; no perſon moved his 
hat. The conſul fat down facing the paſha, on a ſtool covered with 
red cloth; and thoſe of this nation, and the ſecond dragoman ſtood at 
his left hand ; and his firſt dragoman, and the dragoman of the paſha 
on the right, who was to interpret between the dragoman of the con- 
ſul, and the paſha ; the former ſpeaking Arabic, and the latter Turkiſh. 
After compliments were paſſed, the conſul made a requeſt for juſtice in 
ſome caſe, and delivered a letter from Latichea relating to buſineſs : 
Sweet-meats and coffee, and afterwards ſhirhet were brought to all; but 
only the conſul was perfumed and incenſed. The two dragomen of 
the conſul kiſſed the hem of the paſha's garment, and put it to their 
foreheads, as ſoon as he was ſeated, when he granted the requeſt, and 
when they went away. The conſul demanded permiſſion to take leave, 
and riſing put his hand to his breaſt, but the paſha kept his ſeat. We 
when went to the caia, or chief miniſter of the paſha; a ſtool was ſet for 
the conſul; but he fat down on the ſopha, which is more honourable, 
A ſtool is uſed at the paſha's on account of the ſhort habit which the 
French always wear, and ſo the other conſuls fit on it likewiſe, tho 
they are in the long garb. At the caia's thoſe who attended the conſul 
kneeled on the ſopha, reſting behind on their hams, which is a very 
humble poſture; we were ſerved here in the ſame manner, except that 
all were perfumed and incenſed. 
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CH KN. 


Of CaNNOBINE. The cedars of LIBANON, and other 
places between TrieoLI and BAALBECK. 


ing the low hills which are over the city, we came in three 

hours to the foot of mount Libanon. We aſcended about four 

hours, and then went along the fide of the hills, over a moſt romantic 
valley, 


W E ſet out from Tripoli ® eaſtward on the twelfth, and aſcend- 


w In this journey we aſcended up the hill at two rivulets run through it, one coming from 
Tripoli z the country to the foot of mount Li- the eaſt, called Gutban; the other from the 
banon, for about two leagues, is called a plain, ſouth ſouth eaſt, called Abouali ; they run into 
though it is a very uneven ground ; there are one valley to the welt north weſt, ad, 

run 


leaning 
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valley, which appeared as if it was ſhut in on every fide by high point- 
ed 


rocky mountains, almoſt covered with wood. 
ruſhes through it with a great noiſe, but is ſo covered with trees, that 
it is ſeen in very few 'places: We went almoſt half round the. valley, 


and turning to the left, came to the Maronite convent of St. Antony Convent of 
Caſieeh; the convent is almoſt all cut out of the rock; the large . 


church being a grot, and ſo are ſeveral other parts of the convent. 
There is alſo a large natural grot, that extends a great way. under 
ground, in which there are what they call petrifications of water, that 
being hewn, appear to be very fine white alabaſter, like that in the 
grots of Carniola. In a dark part of this grot they diſcipline mad peo- 
ple ; this place being, as they ſay, famous for miraculouſly curing the 
diſorders of the brain : The patients are commonly brought to their 
ſenſes in three or four days, or a week, and rarely continue longer, 
and even ſometimes are cured in their way to the convent, according 
to their account, They bury the monks in a vault above ground in 
their habits, in which they appear like ſkeletons ; and I ſaw one whoſe 
ſkin ſeemed to be uncorrupted, who, they ſay, was a holy man. This 
place is famous for excellent wine, which they preſerve, as they do in 


all theſe parts, in large earthen jars, cloſe ſtopped down with clay, but 


being ſent to diſtant places in ſkins, it receives a ſtrong flayour from 
them which is diſagreeable. I ſaw the monks in their church, ſtanding 
four and four at two ſquare deſks, chanting their hymns alternately, and 


on crutches as ſome eaſe during the long time they are obliged 
to be at their devotions. 


From this place I went towards Cannobine, the convent where the Cannobine. 


Maronite patriarch uſually reſides ; the deſcent to it is very ſteep, by a 
narrow winding road. The convent, which is about three quarters of 
the way down the hill, chiefly conſiſts of ſeveral grots cut into the rock; 


The river Abouali 


run under the prince's bridge, and retain the 
name of the former. We firſt croſſed a hill, 
and then paſſed over a ſmall track of ground 
planted with olive-trees: We went a little way 
to the north, and turning eaſtward croſſed the 
valley in which theſe rivers unite, and turning 
ſouthwards into the vale of Abouali, we 
went over the river on a narrow bridge of ſix 
arches ; ſaw Coura on a hill to the right, and 
further ſouth Nakely and Erkael; going fur- 
ther, we ſaw Kephteen to the ſouth, where 
there is a Greek convent, and further Kepher- 
, where * Fo wear aps Kee a 

illar that ſeem'd to ilt, We paſſed 

ag free to the left, near the road : 
We afterwards went by ſome vineyards on 
a hill near the foot of the mountains : 
When we began to aſcend the mountains, I 
ſaw Argy, in the valley of Biſbath, to the 
left; we paſſed by Turſinah on the left, and 
Shinen. on the right, the convent Antoura 
is on à mountain over it; further on we 
had Ibeſah to the right, and over it Ramaſkah ; 
to the north, beyond the river Gutban, is 
mount Turbul, which runs to the eaſt ſouth caſt, 


there being a valley between it, and the high 


parts of mount Libanon. We aſcended up 
a hill co Caremſidy, and then another ſteep 


hill, down which there is a narrow channel 
cut to convey the water to the villages beneath, 
I faw a church called faint John, on a hill to 
the right, and afterwards Enite, likewiſe to the 
right, and Aito on the left; we deſcended down 
the hill to Orby, oppoſite to which, on the 
right, is Tourſa ; in this part there are many 
pines, and ſome cypreſs. We went along the 
ſide of a hill, and deſcended towards the roman- 
tic valley, deſcribed below, in which the river 
Abouali runs, and came to the convent of faint 
Antony Caſieeh, over which, on the point of 
the high mountain, is Marſakeis, under which 
is the pleaſant village of Aden. We croſſed 
the valley from faint Antony, and went up the 
hill to the ſouth, and paſſed by Ban, where I 
obſerved a red earth like iron ore, and ſaw a 
lingſe church on the right, called Aouka, and 
deſcended to Canobine, Returning up the hill 


the fame way, we paſſed by Ban, and after- 


wards Capede, and Achig, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a rock over a valley; we went near Biſtureh, 
finely ſituated on a well improved hill, over 
the river Kaliſhe, which below is called 
Abouali, the river I have mentioned before ; 
we came to the Carmelite convent, from which 


one ſees the village of Sheraiſè to the ſouth. 
| the 
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the river, Which empties itſelf at Tripoli, runs in a narrow valley below 
it, having on both ſides two very high ridges of mountains, covered with 


ines: This fituation is the moſt extraordinary and retired that can be 


imagined, there being only one way to it, which makes it a very ſecure 


retreat, and is probably the reaſon why the patriarchs have taken up 
their reſidence here. The church is a fine large grot, and there are three 
bells hung in a window of it: The biſhop of mount Libanon was 
there, who generally reſides with the patriarch, and is a ſort of vicar to 
him. Near the convent is the chapel of St. Marina, which is a grotto ; 


it is faid ſhe lived as a monk at Tripoli, and on the mountains in the 


habit of a man : Near this chapel there are deſcents to two vaults, in 
one the patriarchs are buried, and in the other the monks. _ 

On the thirteenth, we aſcended the hills by the ſame way, and re- 
turning, we overtook a Maronite prieſt ; as I was leading my horſe, on 
account of the bad road, out of his great civility, he would take the bridle 
out of my hand, preſſed me to go aſide to his houſe, and conducting me 
to his ſhady tree near it, brought us a collation of fried eggs, ſour 
milk and olives; as they are very poor, it is proper in theſe caſes to 
make a ſmall preſent of money. About theſe parts I ſaw a great num- 
ber of young mulbery trees that bad been cut down, of which they have 
conſiderable plantations on account of their ſilk manufacture: For the 
paſha having let this diſtrict to a new Amadean ſheik, the old one made 
war on him, ravaged the country, and did this miſchief ; for theſe 
hills are inhabited partly by Maronites, and partly by Amadean Arabs, 
who are followers of Ali. Going eaſtward we paſſed near a village call- 
ed Aden, which is reckoned one of the moſt pleaſant places in the 
world, on account of its ſituation and proſpect, its waters, and the 


fine improvements about it. We ſaw ſeveral beautiful caſcades on both 


ſides, and came to the convent of the Latin Carmelite fathers, called St. 
Sergius, which is a moſt delightful retirement in ſummer; the beau 
of the oppoſite hills, the ſeveral caſcades, and ſtreams of water, and the 
perpetual freſhneſs of the air in theſe high regions, make the place ve 
agreeable, whilſt the heats in the plains are almoſt intolerable ; but in 
the winter the fathers reſide in Tripoli. 
From this convent there is a gentle aſcent for about an hour to a 
large plain between the higheſt parts of mount Libanon : Towards the 
north eaſt corner of it are the famous cedars of Libanon, they form a 
grove about a mile in circumference, which conſiſts of ſome large ce- 
dars that are near to one another, a great number of young cedars, and 
ſome pines. The great cedars, at ſome diſtance, look like very large 
ſpreading oaks ; the bodies of the trees are ſhort, dividing at bottom in- 
to three or four limbs, ſome of which growing up together for about ten 
feet, appear ſomething like thoſe Gothic columns, which ſeem to be 
compoſed of ſeveral pillars; higher up they begin to ſpread horizontally : 
One that had the roundeſt body, tho? not the largeſt, meaſured twenty 
four feet in circumference, and another with a fort of triple body, as de- 
ſcribed above, and of a triangular figure, meaſured twelve feet on each 
ſide. The young cedars are not eaſily known from 'pines ; I obſerved 
they bear a greater quantity of fruit than the large ones. The wood 
does not differ from white deal in appearance, nor does it ſeem to be 


3 | harder; 


. 
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harder; it has a ſine ſmell, but not ſo fragrant as the juniper of America, 
which is commonly called Cedar; and it alſo falls ſhort of it in beauty: 
I took a piece of the wood from a great tree that was blown down by 
the wind, and left there to rot; there are fifteen large ones ſtanding. 
The Chriſtians of the ſeveral denominations near this place come hete 
to celebrate the feſtival of the transfiguration, and have built altars 
againſt ſeveral of the large trees, on which they adminiſter the facra- 
ment. Theſe trees are about half a mile north of the road, to which 
we returned; and from this plain on the mountains, aſcended about 
three hours up to the very higheſt ſummit of mount Libanon, paſling 
over the ſow, which was frozen hard. Theſe mountains are not inha- 
bited higher up than the Carmelite convent, nor all the way down on the 
eaſt ſide, which is very ſteep, and a barren ſoil. I obſerved that Cypreſs 
are the only trees that grow towards the top, which being Dee by 
the cold, do not grow ſpirally, but like ſmall oaks; and it may be con- 
cluded that this tree bears cold better than any other. From the top of 
mount Libanon there is a fine proſpect of the beautiful parts of the 
mountain below, and of the ſea beyond Tripoli to the eaſt, of lake Le- 
moun at the foot of the hill, which ſeems to be two or three miles in 


circumference, and beyond it, of that great plain, which was Cœleſyria, 


on the eaſt fide of which I faw Raalheck, _ . 
Though all the people about Libanon drink of the ſno water, yet 
they have not that ſwelling in the neck which the people are ſubject to 


who drink of the ſnow water of the Alps; which _ be owing to a 


greater freedom of perſpiration ; and , poſſibly this ſnow may not be 
charged with ſo great a quantity of nitre as it is in the northern parts, 
It is obſerved on mount Libanon, that in the ſpring time, when the 
ſnows begin to melt, the waters of the rivers riſe, but the fountains con- 
tinue as before: After a certain time the fountains flow plentifully, and 
the waters of the rivers abate ; and then the fountains continuing to 
flow, the waters of the rivers increaſe again; the reaſon of which ſeems 
to be, that when the ſnows firſt melt, the water runs down on the 
ſurface of the frozen ſnow without ſoaking into the ground to feed the 
ſprings ; and fo the greateſt part of it runs into the rivers; but when 
* ſnow is melted towards the lower parts of the mountains, the water 
begins to be drunk up by the earth, and conſequently increaſes the foun- 
tains; and when the earth is almoſt full of water, and of courſe does 
not imbibe ſo much of that element as before, it then runs more plen- 
tifully into the rivers, continuing ſtill to feed the fountains. At the 
foot of the mountains of Libanon there is a narrow valley, in which the 
ſmall lake Lemoun, beforementioned, is fituated to the ſouth of the 
road. We travelled to the eaſt for two hours between low hills co- 
vered with wood, and came into the plain of Baalbeck, which is about 
eight miles broad, extends a conſiderable way to the ſouth, and much 
farther northwards, where it opens into a plain; to the north eaſt of 
which are the deſerts that extend eaſtward to Palmyra; and northwards 
to Hems, the antient Emeſa, Toward the north part of this plain the 
river Asè riſes, which is the Orontes of the antients ; it is a barren red 
ſoil, very little improved, and the crops it produces are ſo poor, that it 
hardly anſwers the expence of tilling and watering; and they cannot 
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OBSERVATIONS 
ſow it two years together, this part having no water but what is brought 
from a ftream — riſes dlenckaly hall a mile ſouth eaſt of Baalbeck, 

which runs through the city, and is loft in the fields and gardens. 
We deſcended; into the plain to Delehameit, a ſmall village on the 
left hand, inhabited by Maronites, where there is an old church that 
has been repaired, and ſeems to have been built after the model of the 
temple of Baalbeck, except that it has no colonade round it. It is of 
the Corinthian order, and is doubtleſs of great antiquity. As Aphaca, 
remarkable for an infamous temple dedicated to Venus, is faid to haye 
been between Heliopolis and Byblus *, one might conjecture that it was 

here, if it was not deſcribed as on the top of mount Libanon, and 
probably the lake Lemoun is that which is mentioned near it, as having 
ſuch extraordinary properties in it. The ſun was very low when we 
came to this place, and we had ſome thoughts of ſtaying there all 
night; but the people gave us no great encouragement, and very ho- 
neſtly informed us, that we might run ſome riſque of being plundered 
by the Amadean Arabs, if any of them ſhould chance to come that 
eas 4 ; ſo we proceeded on our journey, and arrived very late at Baal- 


De 


'CH AP. VI. 
Of BAALBECK, the antient HELIO POLIS. 


HERE are many cities in Syria that retain their antient names; 
which is a proof that the Greek names, introduced under the 


Macedonian kings, were rarely received by the common people ; 
of this Baalbeck, or rather Baalbeit, is an inſtance, which fignifies 1 
or temple of Baal. This deity is ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the Sun; ac- 
cordingly the Greeks in their language call this place Heliopolis, or the city 
of the Sun”. It ſtands on the eaſt fade of that plain which is between Liba- 
non to the weſt, and what is commonly ſuppoſed to be part of Antilibanon 
to the eaſt, and conſequently was in that part of Syria, which was called 
Caleſyria proper. The river As or Orontes, riſes in this plain about eight 
hours north of Baalbeck, near a village called Ras. The mountains to 
the eaſt are very near the town; to the ſouth eaſt ſide of which there 
is a hill that ſtretches ſouthwards, part of it being taken within the city 
walls, which are low, and about four miles in circumference; they are 
built with ſquare towers, and though probably on the ſame ſite as the an- 
tient walls, yet the greateſt part of them appear to be the work of the 
middle ages, from the great number of broken entablatures, pillars, de- 


* Zoſimus, i. 58. one was copied from the other; they make 
* Euſebius De vita Conſtantini, iii. 55. Abila pan i. miles from Damaſcus, which 
? The Itinerary of Antonine, and the ta- ought to be corrected to eighteen ;; though I 
bles agree ſo exactly in a very great error, as did not compute it to be above twelve. From 
to the diſtances between Baalbeck and Damaſ- this place to Heliopolis, it is twenty-two ac- 
cus, that this as well as other inſtances, are cording to thoſe accounts, and the real diſtance 
a great circumſtance to make one conjecture that may be about twenty. | 
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ON SYRIA. 
faced reliefs, and imperfect inſcriptions, both Greek and Latin, that 
are placed in them . It is very extraordinary that antient authors ſhould 
be ſo filent in relation to * which muſt have been very famous 
for the worſhip of Baal, and where there are at preſent ſuch remains, as 
may be ſaid to exceed every thing of antiquity in that kind. It is pro- 
bable there was ſome very conſiderable building on the part of the hill, 
encloſed within the city to the ſouth eaſt ; for there I ſaw in the walls a 
great number of broken entablatures, reliefs, pedeſtals, and ſeveral ſmall 


fluted Corinthian pillars in a fine taſte, and imperfe& Greek inſcriptions, 


which ſeemed to be of great antiquity ; and within the walls there is a 
large ſtone adorned with carvings of a moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, which 
ſeems to have ſerved for the covering of the colonade round the building, 
being like that of the temple below. On the higheſt part of the hill within 
the walls there is a very fine Tuſcan pillar at T, in the ſeventeenth plate, 
which probably had ſome relation to this building. It is raiſed on a e 
foundation, five feet ſeven inches high, conſiſting of three ſteps up; the 
two uppermoſt, which are not high, might be deſigned to be wrought into a 
baſe and plinth: The ſhaſt and capital are compoſed of eighteen ſtones, each 


about three feet thick ; near ten feet below the capital it is encompaſ- 
| ſed with an ornament of five feſtoons, very finely wrought ; and on the 


top of the capital, there are two tiers of ſtone, which make a ſmall ba- 
ſin, about three feet deep. From this baſin there is a hole through the 
capital, and a ſemicircular channel nine inches wide and fix deep, cut 
down the ſouth fide of the column and 1 h It is ſuppoſed, that this 
was a paſſage for water; the tradition is, that the water was conveyed 
from this pillar to the top of the famous temple, on which the people 
are ſo weak as to imagine there was a garden; but it is moſt probable, 
that the rain waters were conveyed from the building, which 1 ſuppoſe 
to have been here, into this ſmall baſin, and run down the channel, 
which was probably covered ſo as to make it a tube, and might be con- 


veyed to ſome part of the city, poſſibly to the temple, where it might 


be neceſſary to raiſe the water to a certain height; or it might relate to 
ſome machinery of the antient ſuperſtition, 


In the plain, about two leagues to the welt of the city, and a league 


from mount Libanon, there is another pillar repreſented at I. in the 


ſame plate. The pillar is called Hamoudiade : The capital is of the 
Corinthian order, and is much injured by the weather; it ſtands on a 
foundation fix feet three inches high, which is built ſo as to make five 
ſteps. The ſhaft of the pillar conſiſts of fourteen ſtones, each of them 
about three feet thick: On the north ſide, about twenty feet from the 
ground, there is a compartment cut on the pillar, which ſeems to have 


deen intended for an inſcription, but there is no ſign of any letters: 


They have a tradition that it is hollow within, and that, being filled 
with water from ſome ſprings on the neighbouring hills, the waters 
were conveyed from the pillar to a hill, which is at the diſtance of a 


+ I ftw one inſcription in the antient Syriac pillar, at the grand entrance of the imperfect 
language, and in the arched way leading to the temple, is this inſcription, DIIS HEL VI, 
famous temple, theſe words in large capitals, by which it ſeems to be ſignified, that ſome- 


MOSCHIDIVISI, which probably were on thing was dedicated to the gods of Heliopolis. 
a triumphal arch. Genn Y Po 


league, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
league, on which there was a monaſtery; but it is more probable, that 


this pillar was erected either in memory of ſome great action, or in ho- 


o 


nour of a heathen deity. _ fs OA i et er 

On the outſide of the city walls, to the ſouth eaſt of the famous tem- 
ple, there are fragments of pillars of red granite, and ſome figns of the. 
foundations of a building, which might be a temple. There is alſo a 
Mahometan ſepulchre of an octagon figure to the ſouth eaſt of the town 
in the way to Damaſcus ; the dome of which is ſupported. by granite 
pillars of the ſame kind, which probably were brought from that % 
they are about twelve feet long, and five feet in circumference, ſo that 
probably each pillar was ſawn into two parts; they are of the moſt beau- 
tiful granite, in large ſpots, and finely poliſhed. The river of Baalbeck 
riſes half a mile ſouth eaſt of the city, and runs thro' it; the ſprings 
ſeem to have riſen in three very plentiful ſtreams, under three ſemicir- 
cular walls that might be contiguous, two of which remain; that to the 
ſouth is the larger, and has a Greek inſcription on it. I was informed, 
that half a days journey ſouth of Baalbeck, there is a place called Ela- 
rach ; and there is a tradition, if I miſtake not, among the Jews, that 
Noah was buried there. . | 

In the city about half a quarter of a mile eaſt ſouth eaſt of the fa- 
mous temple, there is a beautiful ſmall temple-almoſt entire, of a very 
ſingular architecture, which is now uſed by the Chriſtians for a church ; 
it is a ſemicircle ', the dimenſions of which may be ſeen in the plan 
and ſection of it, and the view of the front in the tenth plate, and in 
another view of the back part of it in the eleventh plate. The ſteps 
and the baſement, which are repreſented entire, are only ſuppoſed ; the 
ground being riſen up to the corniſh of the latter, and fo it is likewiſe 
near the top of the baſes under the pediments within ; the pillars 
alſo that ſupport the pediments are not now ſtanding. The room ſeems 
to have had no light but from the door ; on each fide of which there 
are two round pilaſters, as repreſented in the plan, 

The famous temple of Baalbeck, which has been ſo often mentioned 
by travellers, is a moſt exquiſite piece of workmanſhip, on which the 
utmoſt art has been beſtowed ; a plan of it may be ſeen in the twelfth 
plate; it is built of a fine white ſtone, that approaches very near to the 
nature of marble, but grows yellow when expoſed to the air. A view 
of the front, and part of the fide of the temple, may be ſeen in the 
thirteenth plate. The pillars of the portico in front are fluted *, excer 
the outer row on each ſide. The particular members that go all round 
are ſhown at large under A. The pillars are all of one ſtone : The co- 

» Monſieur de la Roque, in his account of Roque deſcribes ſuch an aſcent; he alſo men- 
his journey to mount Libanon and Syria, af. tions four pillars between the walls of the por- 
firms, that this temple is an octagon within; tico, as marked in this plan; but he obſerves 


but, as he fays, that the temple was round on ny one row without them, tho' I ſaw there 
the outſide, he may be miſtaken in the one as been two; the reliefs towards the bottom 
well as the other. of the wall, which, he ſays, were all round the 
The break in this ſide is only made to inſide of the portico, as repreſented in the 
ſhow the architecture; and it was not obſerved drawing publiſhed with Maundrel's account, 
whether the pilaſters oppoſite to the front pillars are now covered by the riſing of the ground: 
were fluted or not; the flight of ſteps alſo in De la Roque is miſtaken, in laying the pil- 
front, and the work on each fide of them, is lars are fluted all round the temple. 
only ſuppoſed, all being deſtroyed ; but De la | 
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ON SYRIA. 
vering of the portico round conſiſts of ſingle ſtones laid acroſs, and ad- 
orned with reliefs in ſeveral compartments, as repreſented on the 
ſtone B. 

The ſeveral members of the columns and pedeſtals of the pilaſters, both 
within and without, are carried all round the building, and the whole temple 
is built as on one ſolid baſement. The ground is riſen near to the top of this 
baſement, both within and without, except on the ſouth fide without, where 
the baſement is ſeen in all its proportions. The architecture of the ſides 
within, and of the further end, is repreſented in the fourteenth plate ; it is 
of two kinds, that of the main body of the temple being in one ſtyle, 
as repreſented at C ; but the ſmall pillars that ſupport the pediments 
at E are only ſuppoſed, thoſe places ſeem to have been deſigned for 
ſtatues : The architecture of the ſides towards the further end is ſhewn 
under D; this part ſeems to have been ſeparated from the reſt. There 
is an entrance to the arched vaults below at F on each fide, the top of 
which is ſomething higher than the baſement of the temple. It is 
probable, the principal ſtatue of the temple was placed in the middle 
of that end. I went down into the vaults under this part by the light 
of wax candles; they conſiſt of two rooms; going into the inner vault 
I was ſtartled to ſee a dead body lie in its clothes; the murther was 
committed about fix months before by a Greek for the ſake of his 
money, and the body was never removed. The inſide architecture at 
the entrance of the temple, and alſo part of the ſide, may be ſeen 
repreſented together in the fifteenth plate. The entablatures of 
the temple, both within and without, are exceedingly rich: In the 
quarter round of the corniſh without, there are ſpouts carved with a 
lip and flowers that do not project; and the frieze is adorned with fe- 
Koons, ſupported by heads of ſome animal, both which are repreſented 
in the thirteenth plate. Nothing can be imagined more exquiſite than 
the door caſe to the temple, repreſented in the ſixteenth plate: Almoſt 
every member of it is adorned with the fineſt carvings of flowers and 
fruits, the frieze, particularly, with ears of corn, moſt beautifully exe- 
cuted, The top of the door caſe conſiſts of three ſtones ; the middle 
ſtone is finely adorned with reliefs, as in the drawing: Poſſibly the 
eagle which is carved on the door caſe might repreſent the ſun, to whom 
this temple was dedicated: The winged perſons on each fide of it may 
ſignify the zephyrs, or air, which operates with it: And by the ſeveral 
other particulars may be figured, that the fun produces fruitful ſeaſons 
and plenty : The caduceus, which the eagle has in its claws, may be an 
emblem of commerce and riches, which are the conſequence of this 
bounty of nature. 

This fine temple is deſervedly admired as one of the moſt beautiful 
pieces of antiquity that remains ; and yet it is a melancholy thing to ſee 
how the barbarous people of theſe countries continually deſtroy ſuch 


t De la Roque ſays, there was an aſcent to rtition, as Maundrel deſcribes them. Both 
this part by thirteen ſteps 3 he mentions the „and De la Roque, mention the two rows 
uare pillar on each ſide of this entrance; and of pillars within; and the latter ſays, that the 
when he ſays, that four pillars ſupport the arch temple was covered with three arches; and 1 
of this end, it ſeems as if theſe muſt be two ſaw part of the wall remaining on which pro- 
of them. As he mentions fine baſs reliefs in bably the pillars ſtood, 
this part, it is probable that they were on the 
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magnificent buildings, in order to make uſe of the ſtone; they privately 
chip the pillars in order to undermine them, and when they fall, the 
ſtones are ſo large that they can carry away but very few of them. The 
pillars of the portico before the temple are ruined, except four at the 
ſouth eaſt corner; and four of the pillars on the ſouth fide are fallen. 
There is a wall likewiſe built acroſs the portico before the temple, inſo- 
much that a great part of the beauty of it is deſtroyed ; and yet the ad- 
miration of every one muſt be greatly raiſed, who has the leaſt taſte of 
architecture, and conſiders all the particular parts of it. It appears, that 
the temple was converted into a church by the Chriſtians. 
There is another piece of antiquity in Baalbeck near the famous tem- 
ple, which has been taken very little notice of by travellers; it ſeems to be 
part of a grand temple which never was finiſhed; the entrance is v 
magnificent, conſiſting of two grand courts, encompaſſed with buildings. 
This temple, which ſeems to have been defigned in a very fine taſte, is 
ſixty-eight paces north of the other, and extends farther to the weſt, v 
near to the city walls; a plan of the whole may be ſeen in the ſeven- 
teenth plate : Several ſtones of theſe buildings are left rough, and others 
only marked out to be hewn into baſes, or other forms; which is a 
plain proof that this temple was never finiſhed. As the other temple was 
dedicated to the ſun, ſo it is probable this was erected in honour of all 
the gods of Heliopolis, from the inſcription before mentioned, which 1 
ſaw on one of the baſements of the colonade at the front of the en- 
trance. This temple ſtands on higher ground than the other, the bot- 
tom of its baſement being near as high as the top of the other; the wall of 
the baſement is left rough, and ſeems defigned either to have been adorned 
with all the members of a pedeſtal, or to have been joyned by ſome 
other building : It is twenty-ſeven feet above the ground on the fide 
next tothe old temple ; there now remain but nine pillars, each conſiſting 
only of one ſtone; they ſupport an entablature, which is very grand, 
but exactly of the ſame architecture as that of the other temple, except 
that in the quarter round of the corniſh lyon's heads are cut, as ſpouts 
for the water: I meaſured the top of a baſe of one of the pillars, on 
which there was no column, and found it ſeven feet ten inches dia- 
meter; they are eight feet and an inch apart, ſo that the intercolumna- 
tion 1s but little more than one diameter, of which, I believe, there are 
few inſtances; what is called the Pycnoſtyle, which is a diameter and a 
half, being the leaſt that is mentioned by the antients. To the weſt of 
the nine pillars is the baſe of a tenth; and in a line from it, I ſaw the 
baſes of pillars acroſs, which ſhewed the end of the colonade ; and by 
the meaſures, I imagine it conſiſted of ten pillars in breadth; ſome of 
the broken ones are ſtill remaining on their baſes. To the eaſt of the 
nine pillars, 1 found that there were fix more in the ſame row, ſo that 
there were in all ſixteen in length; and I had reaſon to conclude, that 
there were no more; ſo that this temple was pretty near in the ſame 
proportion as the other, which has eight pillars in breadth, and fourteen 


in length; a plan of it, as I ſuppoſe it was deſigned, may be ſeen at 
A. in the ſeventeenth plate. 
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ON SYRIA. 


The ſouth fide of the two courts which lead to the temple, were 
either never finiſhed, or have been much ruined, but the other fide re- 
mains ſo entire, eſpecially that of the inner court B, that it was not 
very difficult to make a plan of them. The ſpaces on each fide EE, 
were doubtleſs deſigned for ſome apartments, of which there are remains 
to the north: A plan of the grand entrance to the courts may be ſeen at 
D in the ſame plate, and a view of it in the eighteenth plate. There 
are pedeſtals in the front, which ſeem io have been deſigned for ſtatues, 
being too ſmall for pillars: If there had been a colonade, this building 
would have very much reſembled the deſign of Bernini, executed at the 
Louvre in Paris, There is a ſquare pavilion d d at each end, and the 
rooms within are adorned with the ſame architecture as the walls in 
the front. This magnificent entrance is at leaſt twenty feet above the 
ground to the eaſt, and without doubt a grand flight of ſtairs was de- 
ſigned to it, the foundation wall being left rough between the two pavi- 
lions ; and in De la Roque's time there ſeem to have been ſteps to this 
terrace. This grand entrance leads to a court, which ſeems to have been 
an octagon of unequal ſides, as may be ſeen at C, in the plan; of which 


there is very little remaining. Beyond this is a large court of an oblong 


{quare figure at B; in both theſe courts the buildings remain as repre- 
ſented in the plan; and a plan and view of one of the ſemicircular apart- 
ments, may be ſeen in the nineteenth plate; that of the oblong ſquare 
apartments is repreſented in the twentieth plate. On each fide of the 
middle of the court B, there are remains of two low walls C C, adorned 


with the members of a pedeſtal; they have doors through them, as re- 


preſented in the plan; and it is probable there was a magnificent colo- 
nade on them leading to the grand temple, and this colonade ſeems to have 
been ſtanding in De la Roque's time, who ſays, there was a double row 
of pillars which formed porticos or galleries ſixty fathom long, and eight 
broad. Under theſe buildings, on each fide of the two courts, is a 


long arcade at a a; there is alſo a croſs one at e, under the buildings b, 
which divides thoſe courts; the arcade to the ſouth ſeems to have been 


a private entrance to both the temples ; it leads to the area near the 
north eaſt corner of the old temple; the other is a way to go round the 
walls of the city, which there ſet in to the ſouth. In theſe arcades I 
ſaw two buſts in mezzo releivo ; one was very ſingular, being the face of 
a young perſon with bull's horns coming out of his ſhoulders, and a par- 
ticular relief at the bottom, ſomething like a coronet reverſed. All theſe 
buildings in later times were turned into a caſtle; and an addition was 
made of a very ſtrong building near the ſouth eaſt corner of the old 
temple, and another to the ſouth weſt on the town wall, which the 
have almoſt deſtroyed for the ſake of the ſtones. It is ſaid this fortreſs 
was demoliſhed by Feckerdine, and mounds of unburnt bfick till re- 
main in ſome parts, which were put up in the breaches, and againſt the 
walls, as if they were deſigned to reſiſt the force of cannon, 


The pediments, both in the ſquare and were faſtened, but in theſe views they are only 
ſemicircular apartments, and alſo in the front ſuppoſed: The ground is riſen fo high, that 
gallery, appear plainly to have been ſupported the pedeſtals they reſted on below are ſeen only 
by pilaſters, or rather ſmall round pillars, the in one place, where the ground ſeems to have 
holes for the irons remaining with which they been dug away. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


About twenty feet to the north and weſt of the unfiniſhed temple is 
the town wall, which is only of the height of the ground within, tho 
between twenty and thirty feet above the foſſee without. The walls are 


built of very large hewn ſtones, which are laid in ſuch a manner as if 


they were deſigned to form the members of a baſement ; it is probable 
they propoſed to have built fuch another wall to the ſouth of the tem- 
ple, and to have adorned the whole with a magnificent colonade or 
coloſſal ſtatues of the gods of Heliopolis. But what is very ſurprizing, 
in the wall to the weſt of the temple there are three ſtones near twenty 
feet above the ground, each of which are about ſixty feet long, the 
largeſt of them is about ſixty two feet nine inches in length. On the 
north ſide there are likewiſe ſeven very large ſtones, but not of ſo great a 
ſize: What Iwanted in the meaſures of theſe ſtones as to their thickneſs and 
breadth, which is ſaid to be about twelve feet, I preſume I found pretty 
near in the quarry half a mile from the town, out of which theſe ſtones 
were doubtleſs taken, I ſaw there a ſtone hewn out, but the bottom 
of it was not ſeparated from the rock, which meaſured ſixty eight feet in 
length, is ſeventeen feet eight inches wide, and thirteen feet ten inches 
thick. Theſe ſtones were probably conveyed to the walls on rollers 
through the city ; the ground on he inſide being levelled for that pur- 
poſe ; for though the wall is near thirty feet above the ground on the 
out fide, it is notwithſtanding on a level with the top of the wall with- 
in, The quarry in which this ſtone lies is very large, and the place is 
called St. Elias; there are ſeveral little grots round it; they ſhew one, 
where, they ſay, that prophet really was ; though it is moſt probable, 
that theſe grots were inhabited by the Greek monks, or hermits of St. 
Elias, now called the Carmelites by the Latin church; and on this ac- 
count the place might have its name : This quarry conſiſts of a fine 
white ſtone, but ſomewhat brittle. There is a quarry of finer ſtone at a 
ſmall hill a mile to the weſt of the city, which appears to have been 
much worked, and it is probable, that they took their pillars and ſtones 
for the fineſt work from that place. In the eleventh plate is a view of 
the wall. 5 | 

As I came to Balbeck after it was dark, I lodged the firſt night in 
the Kane, The next morning I carried a letter from the conſul of Tri- 
poli to the Chriſtian ſecretary of the paſha ; this being a ſmall paſhalic : 
He was at that time with the paſha, who deſired to ſee me; on which 
I informed the ſecretary that I had a letter for the paſha, though for 
certain reaſons 1 had determined not to deliver it, unleſs I ſhould find 
it neceſſary to be introduced to him. When I came, he was fitting with 
the mufti, as they call him, or rather the mulla, who is head of the 
cadi's in a paſhalic ; the cadi alſo and ſome others were with him. I 
delivered him my letter, which he read with a pleaſant countenance, be- 
ing a very good man, and particularly civil to the Franks, having lately 
been a paſha in Boſnia ; he appeared very fond of his ſon, who was about 
five years old, and told me that when he returned from Boſnia by Raguſa, 
a gentleman there cauſed both his and his ſon's pictures to be drawn. 
When I aſked his leave to ſee the antiquities, he told me I might go 
where I pleaſed, and called for a janizary to attend me. Sweetmeats 
and coffee were brought: Both at my coming and going he ſaluted me 
with Hoſgelde, as much as to ſay I was welcome, I took up my abode 


at. 


ON SYRIA. 

at the Secretary's; and in theafternoon went toſee the famous temple, In 
the evening I was elegantly entertained by the ſecretary in an open mocot 
in his court, a fountain of water play ing into a baſin in the middle of the court. 
We had for ſupper a roaſted foul ſtuffed, pilaw, ſtewed meat with the 
ſoup, a dulma of cucumbers ſtuffed with forced meat, and a deſert of 


apricots, apples, and mulberries, both red and white, for here they have 
not the black kind. On the ſixteenth, I viewed the two other temples, 


and went round part of the walls. On the ſeventeenth, I went in the | 


road to Tripoli, about a league to a village called Nead, where there are 
ſome ruins, particularly of a building about forty feet long : Near a league 
further we came to the pillar Hamoudiade, already mentioned. We re- 
turned towards Baalbeck, came to thequarry of fine ſtone, which is a mile 

tothe weſt of it, then to the Turkiſh ſepulchres, which are to the ſouth of the 
town, and to the quarry of Elias; and went all round the city walls, and to the 
riſe of the river, which is divided into twoor three ſtreams. When J returned, 
the ſecretary told me, that the paſha wondered that he had not ſeen me 
again, and ordered him to bring me to his houſe; and whilſt I was at 
ſupper, a meſſenger came from him to conduct me to him. When I 
came to the paſha, he was ſitting alone on an open raiſed ſopha in the 
court, near a baſin of water: He deſired me to come up to him, and 
put me on his right hand; and fignified to me, that I ſhould not put 
myſelf in the kneeling poſture, as is uſual, when inferiors are before 
ſuperiors; but that I ſhould fit as I found moſt convenient. He aſked 
me, why I did not come oftener ; and ſhewed mea young Tiger that had 
been caught in the mountains, and was brought to him that day; he 
talked to me about the war with the Germans, and aſked ſeveral times who 
was the greateſt prince in Europe. He had ſent all the company away 
except his own interpreter, and as I could not well underſtand him, he 
called for mine, and talked on ſome ſubjects that I thought had relation 
to his own intereſt, He aſked me what I had ſeen, and why we did not 
faſt as the Greeks do: He told me I was welcome to ſtay three or four 


days, or as long as I pleaſed, and treated me in every reſpect as an equal, 


and with the utmoſt politeneſs, of which there are very fe, examples in 


theſe countries, On the eighteenth, I reviewed every thing, ſaw one of 


their moſques, and a great number of old pillars in and about it. On 
the nineteenth in the evening, we lay with the caravan near the foun- 
tains of the river, in order to ſet out the next morning for Damaſcus, 


C HAP. VII. 


Of the places in the road from BAALBECK to Damascus. 


I is ſixteen hours or two ſmall days journey with a loaded caravan 
from Baalbeck to Damaſcus; the courſe altogether being about eaſt 
ſouth caſt, The road is moſtly between hills, there being three 

chains of mountains divided by narrow valleys, which extend in breadth 
from Baalbeck to Damaſcus. The moſt weſtern mountains, I appre- 

Vol. II. Part I. G g end, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


hend, are thoſe which begin to the north of Acre, and ſtretch away to 
Jebel Sheik, from which this middle chain of mountains ſeems to extend, 
both theſe being probably Anti-Libanon. The third and moſt eaſtern 
ridge of mountains, begins to the north eaſt of Jebel Sheik, as I ſhall have 
' occaſion to obſerve: Theſe ſeem to be the mountains over Damaſcus, 
called by the antients the mountains of Trachonitis and Arabia, to which, 
they ſay, Antilibanon extended. Mount Libanon began at the cape 
ſouth of Tripoli, and is that chain of mountains which is to the weſt of 
the plain of Baalbeck. ; 
Having laid with the caravan by the river without the town of Baal- 
beck, we ſet out on the twenty-farſt, very early in the morning for Da- 
maſcus, and went two hours ſouth ſouth eaſt on the fide of the moun- 


tains which are to the left; theſe mountains are called Jebel Cheke ; 


thoſe eaſt of them, I ſuppoſe to be the ſecond ridge of hills, and are 
called Jebel Jourgie Charkich : We had the great plain ſtill to the right, 
which here inclined a little more to the eaſt, where the Caſtravan moun- 
tains begin ; to the ſouth we ſaw the village of Doris in the plain. We 
turned to the eaſt, and went on the fide of the hills over a river called 
Neytane, I ſuppoſe the ſame as Leytane, which, if 1 do not miſtake, 
runs into the plain of Baalbeck ; and after three hours travelling we 
turned ſouth, and paſſed over it on a bridge. About this place two 
ſtreams unite, which make this river. We paſſed by the ſource of the 
ſouthern branch of it, which riſes at the foot of the hills from three or 
four ſprings that flow very plentifully; from the name of it, I ſhould 
take this to be the river Letana of the map publiſhed in a printed ac- 
count of a journey from Damaſcus to Aleppo, and mentioned alſo by 
Maundrel in the road from Sidon to Damaſcus, which is made to fall 
into the Caſmy. We went an hour further to a village called Ainhour, on 
a rivulet of that name which runs to the ſouth. A ſoldier of Damaſcus, 
who was in the caravan, aſked my ſervant ſome time before we came to 
this place, why he wore the cap which the Turks call a carpack, turned 
up with furr, ſnatched it from his head, and took away his gun, and to 
frighten him, deſired one of his companions to aſſiſt him to bind him 
and carry him to the paſha; and aſked our conductor why he brought 
Franks into that country. We ſtopped at Ainhour, each company get- 
ting under the ſhade of a tree; a very obliging Mahometan youth came, 
and aſked us why the ſoldier took away our arms, and enquired if we 
had any wine, and defired us to give him ſome: We readily complied 
with his requeſt; and he and the ſoldier both grew cheerful with it; and 
the youth brought us what the fellow had taken. Afterwards, when I 
was aſleep, they came to us, and aſked if we had more wine ; the ſoldier 
threatned much, would have waked me, and threw ſome ſtones at me; 
and ſaid, that if it were not for the janizary, our conductor, he would car 

us bound to the paſha, and in his drunken fit threatned to murder us; 
the youth all the time endeavouring to ſoften him; and at laſt he 
parted. We went on in the evening, and came in an hour to a fine 
round plain called Gebeliſha, about fax or ſeven miles in circumference ; 
on the welt fide of it there is a pleaſant village called Septany, which 
has much wood about it. We travelled near an hour on the ſouth fide 
of the plain, and ſtopped under the village of Modoia, near a ſpring 


and 


BN SYRIA. 
and rivulet ; we lay all night in the open air. A little further is a vil- 
lage called Edaidy ; the place where we lay is computed to be eight 
hours from Damaſcus, and the ſame diſtance from Baalbeck. 
On the twenty-ſecond we ſet out very early, travelled near an hour 
in the plain, and turning to the ſouth eaſt, aſcended the middle ridge 
of hills. To the ſouth of them is a river which ruſhes through the trees 
and ſtones, and runs to Damaſcus; it is here called by the country 
people the Shamaweys, but it is the Barrady, which ſeems to have been 
called the Bardines, as Stephanus mentions Damaſcus on that river, but 
the more antient name of it is Chryſorrhoas, and it is probably the A- 
bana of ſcripture, mentioned as a river of Damaſcus*. They ſay it riſes 
in the mountains towards Bayreut, and being divided into ſeveral ſtreams, 
they are either loſt or fall into a lake three or four leagues eaſt of Da- 
maſcus. We went along by the fide of it; and after ſome time turned 
northwards ; the road here is cut through the rock in three places; farſt 
for about twenty yards, the rock being near twenty feet high on each 
fide; then for about forty yards, the rock being fifty feet high; the third 
e is near the ſame length, but the rock is only about ten feet in 
eight. We croſſed the river on a bridge, a little below which it falls 
into a large baſin; part of it ſeemed to run under ground; however, a 
little below this place, the river turns again to the caſt, and then it is 
called the prey. 

I was informed, that about eighteen miles from Damaſcus ſomewhere 
near the road, there is a village called Zebdaineh', where, according to 
their tradition, Cain flew Abel. Four or five miles north of it, among 
the mountains, there is a place called Nebi Shiit [prophet Seth] where, 
it is faid, there is a very long tomb, which they ſhew for the ſepulchre 


of Seth, the ſon of Adam; it was not ſafe to go to that place. At 


ſome diſtance from the road to the north is a village called Suke, where, 
as I was afterwards informed, there is an inſcription on a ſtone near 
the river; to the eaſt of this, and north of the river is Burhaliah ; I ſaw 
this place from Nebi Abel which I ſhall mention hereafter : 1 obſerved two 
pillars with their entablature at a place called Koſchadah, on the 
north {ide of the river, oppolite to a hill called Kepher, and about half 
a mile north of the village of Kepher; there are ruins about them, 

icularly to the north, where I thought I ſaw the foundations of ſome 
building, which might be an antient temple : There is alſo an old tower 
near the road, called Bourge Hamane; it is beyond Kepher, on the hill 
to the north eaſt. About two miles from the bridge, and twelve from 
Damaſcus, we ſaw to the right a mountain, which is very high and 
ſeep; there is a ruined church on the top of it, the place is called Ne- 
bi-Abel [Prophet Abel]; here, they ſay, Cain buried Abel, having car- 
ried him on his back, lamenting (as the vulgar have the ſtory) and not 
knowing what to do with the dead corps, till he ſaw a raven making a 
hole in the ground to bury one of his own ſpecies, which gave him the 
hint to inter his brother. I went to ſee this place from Damaſcus, and 
found a moſt beautiful church uncovered, which ſtands north and 
ſouth ; a plan and view of it may be ſeen in the twenty ſecond plate 


This may be the ſame as Septany above · mentioned. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


at A: The wall is three feet thick, and is built with fingle ſtones of 
that dimenſion ; the building is plain within, and the door caſe is 
very beautiful : About five feet from the portico there are two pillars 
three feet and a half in diameter, with round Doric capitals, one is 
broke, and the other remains entire ; they ſeem to be of very great an- 
tiquity : That to the weſt correſponds to the wall of the church, but 
the other is five or fix feet within it, as may be ſeen in the plan, which 
convinced me that either they were ſome monument erected in memo 
of an extraordinary action, or belonged to a building of leſs dimenſions than 
this, or might have been part of a portico before a large temple, for it 
is ſituated juſt over the clift ; and there are ſeven ſteps from the clift 
to theſe pillars, which probably led to the portico : I find there was 
a tradition ſome years ago, that this church was built by St. Helena 
though they ſay the ſame of almoſt every old church that remains, but 
I could learn nothing of ſuch a tradition now. I hoped for ſome light 
as to the founder of it, from a Greek inſcription which I ſaw on a 
ſtone about four feet wide, and three deep, that was fixed in the inſide 
of the church, but ſome of it has been broke off; ſo that the latter 
art of the lines are loſt; it ſeems to conſiſts of verſes in honour of the 
builder, and to run in the firſt perſon, beginning with the year, and 
afterwards makes mention of Lyſanias, tetrarch of Abilene ; and by the 
laſt line it ſeems to be the devotion of a lady of the name of Euſebia. 
This inſcription is a confirmation that Abila was near, which doubtleſs 
was the capital of the tetrarchy of Abilene, mentioned in ſcripture as un- 
der the government of Lyſanias * ; and probably from him this city was 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Abila of Lyſanias , on account of his be- 
ing a benefactor to it. Oppoſite to this, in the valley on the north fide 
of the Barrady, I ſaw two pillars, with their entablature, which ſeemed 
to be the remains of a portico to ſome conſiderable building, there be- 
ing ſeveral large ſtones about them on the ground. I am apt to think 
that Abila might be there, and probably extended on both ſides of the 
river. In the tables it is placed eighteen miles from Damaſcus, and thirty 
two from Eliopoli, but theſe diſtances are much too great. Every one 
may judge as he thinks proper, whether this place, or country had its 


name from any memorable action of Abel, or whether the people, be- 
ing fond of fables, might not be defirous to derive the name from Abel, 


and invented ſtories to confirm it. This is certain, that as the Damaſ- 
cenes think their ſituation a ſort of earthly paradiſe; ſo they would 
make one believe, that it really was the ſpot where our firſt parents 
were happy ; and 23238 they ſay, that Adam was created in the 
field of Damaſcus to the weſt of the city, and formed out of the red 
ſoil which is found there: And to confirm this ſtory, have others of 
places, near relating to Abel and Seth. 

At the village Seneiah, at the foot of this hill, there is a ſhort marble 
pillar, on which are ſome imperfe& remains of a Greek inſcription, ſo 
that probably it was an antient milliary. Going on near an hour further, 
we aſcended a little hill; the river winding round it to the north, paſſes 

2 Kings v. 12. c_ the pilaſter widens ſix inches, and pro- 
J 


There are ſome particularities in the archi- four inches in front. 
tecture of this building; that part of the cor- * Luke iii. x. 


- niſh, which is over the pilaſters, projects like Ptolemæi Geographia, v. 15. 
another capital, and about two feet below the 


by 


ON SYRIA. 


by a village called Iſhdaidy ; then turning eaſt, and afterwards to the 
ſouth, it runs by a village called Dummar, about a league and a half 
from Damaſcus. Here we croſſed the Barrady on another bridge; from 
this village we went over a high hill, from which there is a glorious 
proſpect of Damaſcus, and of the country about it. One ſees the Barrady 
dividing into many ſtreams, coming from between the hills, and running 
to the city through the fine field of Damaſcus, which appeared more 
beautiful, as the paſha's army, with their beautiful green tents, was en- 
camped at one end of it: This is the place where, they ſay, Adam was 
made. On each ſide of it are gardens and villages, which extend two 
or three miles to the north, and five or ſix to the ſouth; this with the 
view of Damaſcus itſelf, and its towers, minarets, and cypreſs trees 
growing all over the city higher than the houſes, makes a moſt glorious 
appearance. 

We came to a little town called Selheiah at the foot of the hill, and 
arrived at the city, where I took up my abode at the convent of the 
monks of the Holy Sepulchre, who were all Spaniards, 


CHAP VIII. 


Of Damascus. 
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55 was the capital of that part of Cale Syria, which Damaſcus 


was called Damaſcene. The Hebrew name of this city was l. nume. 


Damaſek, and the inhabitants now call it Demeſk, The Arab 
hiſtorians ſay it was built by Abraham, and that he gave it the name 
of the. ſervant preſented him by Nimrod, who, they ſay, was called 
Demſchak, and ſuppoſe him to be the ſame as Eliezer mentioned in 
ſcripture ; it is commonly called by the Arabs Sham, which is the 


name they give to Syria, this having been the capital of that country. 


Some think that this country is ſo called by the Arabs, becauſe it is the 
country to the left, and that Arabia Felix is called Jemen, as it is to 
the right; that being the ſignification of theſe words in Arabic. 

This city is of great antiquity, being, without doubt, at leaſt as old as 
the time of Abraham, in whoſe hiſtory it is mentioned, tho' it may be 
doubted very much whether he was the founder of it * Joſephus tra- 
ces its beginning higher up, to Uz great grandſon of Noah * ; his fa- 
ther Aram, the ſon of Shem, having poſſeſſed himſelf of Syria, from 
which the country was called Aram, and ſometimes Padan Aram, or 


the field and champain country of Aram. This country and city were yigory; 


conquered by David, after the people of it came to the aſſiſtance of the 
king of Zobah on the Euphrates, whom he vanquiſhed, and put garri- 


d But it could not well be true, that he was ftorians ſeem to interpret it that his name was 
preſented to him by Nimrod, as he was born in Demſchak ; ſome think that he was a great 
Abraham's houſe. Gen. xv. 3. improver of this city. 

© The ſteward of Abraham is called Eliezer Joſephus Antiq. i. 6. 
of Damaſcus, Gen. xv. 2. But the Arab hi- | 
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Its walls. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Tons in Syria of Damaſcus, or Syria-Damaſcus :; that is, probably in the | 
part of Syria called Damaſcene. But when Solomon went after other 
gods, he was puniſhed by the revolt of the people that were ſubject to 
him, who ſtirred up Rezon againſt him, who reigned in Damaſcus, and 
was an enemy to Iſrael all the days of Solomon . From that time they 
were governed by their own kings, among whom was Hazael , and al- 
ſo Rezin », both of them mentioned in ſcripture. It remained under 
them until it was taken from the latter, in the time of Ahaz, by Tig- 
lath-Pileſer, King of Aſſyria. This city afterwards followed the fate 
of Syria, and became ſubject to the Greeks, Romans, the emperors of 
the eaſt, the Saracens, and laſtly to the Turkiſh emperors, having been 
the reſidence of the Saracen kings of the Ommiade race, who removed 
to this place from Medina in the ſeventh century about forty years after 
Mahomet. 

The city of Damaſcus is encompaſſed with walls, extending about 
two miles from eaſt to weſt, and a mile and a half from north to ſouth ; 
but the ſuburbs are much larger than the city ; that to the north is 
ſmall ; part of it is called the Meidan, where they have an open place 
for riding, and other exerciſes; and there are likewiſe ſeveral burial 
places and gardens in it: But on the ſouth, the ſuburb extends for two 
miles, and is inhabited chiefly by Turcomen ; it is called Babel Elah 
[The gate of God] becauſe the gate at the end of it leads both to Je- 
ruſalem and Mecca, From the former it is computed to be ſix days 
Journey, that is, about a hundred and twenty miles, The Barrady, and 
two or three ſtreams of water that are brought from it, run through ſe- 
veral parts of the city. Damaſcus does not anſwer within to its outward 
appearance; the ſtreets being all narrow, there is a foot way on each 
ſide of them, and a lower way in the middle for horſes and cattle, juſt 
large enough for one beaſt, which ſerves alſo to carry off the water after 
rain, Moſt of the houſes are built for a few feet from the foundation, 
with hewn ſtone, the reſt with unburnt brick; their palaces are very 
magnificent within, and are built round a court, but make no manner 
of appearance without, and it is very rare that more than a dead wall is 
ſeen from the ſtreet. The bazars, or ſhops make a better appearance, 
which have wide ſtreets between them, and many of them are open on- 
ly to foot people; they are covered over at top with roofs or arches, 
which are a ſhelter from the ſun, and keep them cool: They have wa- 
ter in ſuch abundance at Damaſcus, that all parts are ſupplied with it, 
and every houſe has either a fountain, a large baſin of water, or at leaſt 
a pipe or conduit. 

The walls of Damaſcus are probably built on the foundations of the 
antient walls of the city; for I obſerved in many places, towards the bottom 
of them, large ſtones of ruſticated work, different from the other parts; 
which ſeem to have been built in the middle ages, being in the Gothic 
manner with battlements, and ſemicircular towers, and holes over the 

ates to annoy the enemy; and there is a low wall without the foſſee, 


defended alſo with ſemicircular towers. The eaſt gate, called by the 


e 2 Sam. viii. 3, 4, 5, 6. 1 Chron, xviil, 1 Kings xix. 15, 2 Kings viii. 13. 

3, 45 3, 6. 2 Kings xv. 37. and xvi. 5. 
* x Kings xi. 23, 24, 25. | 2 Kings xvi. 9. 

| Chriſtians 


oN SYRIA. 

Chriſtians The gate of St. Paul, may give one ſome idea of the magni- 
ficence of the antient walls of Damaſcus : The gateway is about ten feet 
wide, it is arched over, and adorned with a kind of Doric pilaſters, 
and all round the arch there is a plain architrave well executed ; with- 
out the walls, a little more to the ſouth, is a very large gateway near 
thirty feet high, executed in the ſame manner ; and it is probable, that 
beyond this, that is ſouth of it, there was another gate like the firſt, to 
anſwer to it, the middle one being the grand gate for carriages to pals, 
and thoſe on each fide for foot people. 


119 


The caſtle, which ſeems to be older than the preſent walls, is towards Caſtle. 


the ſouth weſt part of the town; it is a noble ruſtic building with three 
{quare towers in front, and five on each fide, and is about three quarters 
of a mile in circumference ; it ſeems to be the work of the middle ages, 
either of the Greek emperors, or of the firſt Mahometan conquerors of 
Syria; it appears within like a little town, and one ſees nothing of the 
form of a caſtle: At the entrance are ſome old arms ; one of them is 
mentioned as an antient Balifta, which is a large croſs bow, ſuch as they 
had in the ages before the invention of gunpowder. This caſtle was pro- 
bably inhabited by the kalifs of the Ommiade race, 

As to what relates to ſacred hiſtory in this city, beſides what I have al- 
ready mentioned, it chiefly regards the converſion of faint Paul: Half a 
mile without the city, to the eaſt, they ſhew the place where, they ſay, 
he fell from his horſe: Near it is a maſs of cemented gravel about four 
feet high, and from ten to ſeventeen feet wide, and about ſeventy feet 
long ; it ſeems to have been deſigned to raiſe the ground for ſome build- 
ing. It is difficult to ſay, whether this is really the place of the conver- 
ſion of ſaint Paul, for it is not in the preſent road to Jeruſalem, which 
is to the ſouth, though, they ſay, the road was formerly here, which it 
poſſibly might be, and further on turned to the ſouth; there was, without 
doubt, a church here dedicated to ſaint Paul, and the Chriſtians are bu- 
ried about this ſpot. Between this place and the city, is the tomb ofa perſon 
whom they call faint George, who, they ſay, was porter of the gate 
near, which is now ſhut up ; where ſome pretend to ſhew a hole by 
which the apoſtle was let down in a basket, though the gate appears to 
have been built long ſince; they ſay, that this faint George was put to 
death for favouring the eſcape of faint Paul: About his ſepulchre the 
Chriſtians formerly buried, and now they reſt the corps at it, to perform 
an office. At the eaſt gate, as it is called by the Turks, or the gate of 
faint Paul beforementioned, ſome ſay, the apoſtle entered, and there is 
a road from the place of his converſion leading towards it. Not far from 
this gate, in the ſtreet of Ananias, is the houſe of that devout man ; it is 
now like a cellar under ground, and is converted into a moſque: They 
ſhew the houſe of Judas in the ſtreet called Strait, where faint Paul was 
lodged when Ananias was ſent to him, in which there is a little room, 
which now ſerves as a moſque, and a tomb, which, they ſay, is the ſe- 
pulchre of Ananias. There are ſeveral pieces of marble pillars in and 
about the houſe, which was the remains of a church formerly there; 
not far from this place is a fountain where, they ſay, faint Paul was 
baptized, X 
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OBSERVATIONS 


There are a great number of moſques in Damaſcus, ſome of which 


were formerly churches, particularly the principal moſque, which was 
the cathedral church: This building, with its avenues and edifices be- 
longing to it, is one of the fineſt things that the zeal of the firſt Chri- 
ſtians produced, for by the architecture it appears to have been | built 
before that art was loſt, being all of the Corinthian order, and 
very well executed. A plan of the cathedral, and of the ſuppoſed 
buildings about it, may be ſeen in the twenty-firſt plate. The ſtruc- 
ture of the cathedral itſelf at A, was very particular; it is an oblong 
ſquare; there are three rows of columns in it; in the middle there was 
a dome at A, under which, probably, was the high altar: To the weſt of 
of the church is a large court with a portico of granite pillars on three 
ſides ; the front of the church next to the court conſiſted of arches, ſup- 
ported by pillars of verd antique; between them there are large folding 
doors te be opened at pleaſure; fo that when the doors were open, the 
people in the court and portico round it could ſee the prieſt celebrate 
divine ſervice. Over theſe arches there are a double number of arched 
windows; there was likewiſe 2 portico on the outſide of the court and 
church, of which there are now but ſmall remains; there is a gallery over 
the portico, with' a double number of arches, ſupported by ſmall pillars. 
There were three grand entrances into the court, and as many to the 
church, All the walls of the church, and of the porticos within the 
court, were adorned on the outſide, over the arches, with Moſaic work, of 
which there are great remains. On the north fide there is a grand aſcent 
to the court at O, by many ſteps, and remains of a beautiful colonade 
before the entrance, And of another of the ſame kind on the ſouth, which 
is more entire. Below the ſteps to the north there is a very fine jetdeau 
at P, which throws up a great body of water. D is an octagon baptiſtery 
built on eight pillars. C another octagon building on pillars. E pillars 
on which lights are fixed. It ſeems very probable that there were buildings 
all round, which belonged to the officers of the church, and they might 
be divided from one another by the ſeveral avenues to the church; on each 
ſide of which it is probable there were twelve columns, which might 
form a portico on each ſide, and ſupport galleries like thoſe round the 
court, for in one avenue the pillars are ſtanding; and it is not unlikely 
that every particular building was encompaſſed with ſuch a portico, for 
it appears there were very large pillars about three feet diameter on the 
outſide all round; thoſe of the porticos being about two feet diameter; 
the great pillars are of a coarſe marble, except ſome very large ones at the 
entrances, which are of granite: One part of theſe buildings is called 
the patriarch's palace I; another his ſeminary K; and as it is probable that 
there were five piles of building, one might be for the canons L, an- 
other for the prieſts M, and a fifth for the deacons and other inferior offi- 
cers N; the whole was probably encloſed with a wall, within which 
there might be a portico correſponding to the portico of large pillars 
round the buildings; for I ſaw in the town, at proper diſtances, remains 


* Though it may be thought that there is what is ſtanding is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, 
too much conjecture in this plan, yet as it is and as there was no other drawing elſe to fill 
the only plate in which ſo much liberty has been up the plate, | 
taken, it is hoped that it will be excuſed, as i] 
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of ſome very beautiful door-caſes in the fineſt taſte, and alſo ſeveral 
pillars, which gave me the hint for making this plan. The Turks call 
this the moſque of St. John Baptiſt, but the Chriſtians ſay, that it was 
dedicated to john Damaſcenus, whoſe body is in it; and they tell ſome 
miracle that happened, when they attempted to remove it, They have 
a tradition, however, that this church was built by the emperor Hera- 
clius, and that it was at firſt dedicated to Zacharias, which is not im- 
probable ; for we find that the Chriſtians of the firſt ages, eſpecially the 
Greeks, diſtinguiſhed their churches by the names of the prophets and 
holy men that were before Chriſt, which is the reaſon why ſo many churches 
in Venice have thoſe names; and it may be, the firſt hermits calling 
their churches after the name of Elias, who lived a ſolitary life, might 
be the occaſion of their being called the hermits of St. Elias ; ſo that al- 
though this church might be at firſt dedicated to Zacharias, yet it might 
afterwards receive the name of St, John Damaſcenus, either by a * 
mal conſecration, or becauſe the body of that ſaint was depoſited in it, 
as the convent of mount Sinai is called St. Catherine out of the regard 
which the Greeks have for the reliques of that ſaint which are depoſited 
there. It is ſaid, this church was, by agreement, continued in the hands 
of the Chriſtians; but that, at length, the Mahometans took it from 
them, which may account for the tradition they have of the patriarch's 
palace, whoſe ſee was removed to this place on the deſtruction of An- 
tioch; though all theſe great ſtructures were doubtleſs raiſed under the 
biſhops of Damaſcus, when chriſtianity was the eſtabliſhed religion here. 
The Arab hiſtorians ' obſerve, that this moſque was much improved by 
the Kalif Valid about the eighty fixth year of the Hegira, which has 
made ſome of them affirm, that he built it. Near this moſque there is 
another, which is a very ſolid building of hewn ſtone, and tho' not 
large, yet the deſign of it is grand; there is a fine ſepulchre in it of 
Daher, who, they ſay, was king of Syria, before it was taken by Sultan 
Seliman. And one reaſon why there are ſo many grand moſques in 
Damaſcus is, that the Kalifs built ſeveral of them as mauſoleums over the 
places in which they were to be buried. Moſt of the moſques have a court 

before them, with a portico round it, where the people pray in the 
ſummer, and, when it is not the hour of prayer, K* and diſcourſe, or 
ſleep. One moſque particularly is moſt beautifully adorned with all 

ſorts of fine marbles, in the manner of Moſaic pavements ; and another 
has a very high minaret or tower, the out ſide of which is entirely caſed 
with green tiles. At the north eaſt corner of the city walls there is a 
moſque, which, they ſay, was the church of St. Simon Stylites, and 
I find this church is ſaid to have been a temple to Serapis, and 
further out of the town that way there are ſome ſigns of the foundations 
of a building near a ſtream of water, which, they ſay, was a church. 

There are ſeveral hoſpitals in and about the city; but the TurkiſhHoſitals, 
charity is not a ſettled maintenance for the poor and fick, except for 
ſuch people as have not their ſenſes, for whom they have a particular 
regard; but their charity conſiſts in giving victuals to the poor once or 
twice a week; and ſometimes in diſtributing medicines to the ſick on 


1 See Herbelot's Oriental Dictionary under the words ScHam and VAI Ip. 
Vol. II. Part J. 11 | 
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certain days: They have indeed an hoſpital for the maintenance of le- 
pers at a moſque, where, as ſome ſay, the houſe of Naaman the Syrian 
ſtood, or as others, the houſe which he built for Gehazi and his poſte- 


rity; it is to the eaſt of the city walls; in one part of it there is an 
Arabic inſcription, which is a ſort of prayer, it being in an open place, 


built to pray in; it was interpreted to me in this manner, O God, 
« for the ſake of the leprous prophet, a friend of our prophet, and for 
© the ſake of all the other prophets, give unto us health and peace. 
The Chriſtians alſo have an hoſpital for lepers, maintained by conſtant 
charities; and it is certain, that in ſome villages not far from Damaſcus, 
there are ſeveral lepers, The fineſt hoſpital is to the weſt of the city, at 
the eaſt end of the field of Damaſcus; it was founded by ſultan Seliman, 


or Selim the ſecond; the rooms are built round a court with a portico 


before them, which is covered with cupolas, as well as all the reſt of the 
building, there being in all no leſs than forty cupolas covered with lead: 
At the ſouth fide of the court there is a fine moſque covered with a large 
dome; it has a magnificent portico before it, and two fine minarets: 
Near it there is a ſmaller hoſpital in the ſame ſtyle of architecture, and both 
of them ſerve for no other end at preſent, but to give out food on cer- 
tain days to the poor. YE 
The coffee-houſes in Damaſcus are remarkably pleaſant; many of 
them are large rooms, and the cieling of them are ſupported with rows of 
pillars, round which they have their ſopha's; there is generally a court 
behind them with a baſin of water, and a fountain in the middle, and the 
ſeats round the courts are either ſhaded with trees, or covered over; one 
in particular on the Barrady which runs through the city, has an iſland 
behind it, planted with trees, and the place is accommodated in a ve 
convenient manner, which renders it one of the moſt delightful places 
one can imagine in the midſt of a great city; in theſe coffee houſes they 
have concerts of muſick at certain hours every day; and in ſome, a perſon 
paid by the houſe tells at a fix d hour Arabian ſtories in a very graceful 
manner, and with much eloquence. Theſe coftee-houſes anſwer the end 
of publick houſes with thoſe, who openly drink nothing but water, 
caſes and ſherbets; where all idle people, ſtrangers, and others, who 
are not of the firſt rank, paſs their leiſure hours, ſend to the ſhops for 
their proviſions, and take their repaſts ; the people from without carrying 
about their different ſorts of ſherbets, for which the place is famous. | 
The waters of Damaſcus are the great conveniency and ornament of 
the city, and of the places about it, and the diviſion of them is very cu- 
rious. Theſe waters have two ſources, the Barrady before mentioned, 
and a river called the Fege, which falls into the Barrady about eight miles 
above Damaſcus, and four miles below the place of Abel. The river 


Fege comes out in a large ſtream of excellent water from the foot of a 


mountain, and running about a quarter of a mile, falls into the Barrady, 
the waters of which are whitiſh, and not eſteemed wholeſom; and there- 
fore the people of Damaſcus do not drink the river water, but that of the 
ſprings, which is very good, and in great abundance. After the two 
ſtreams are united, the river is called the Barrady, till it comes within two 
leagues of Damaſcus, and then it is divided by art into fax ſtreams with- 
in the ſpace of a league; and a ſeventh is derived from it towards the eaſt 

end 
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end of the field of Damaſcus; two of the ſtreams are north of the Bartady, 
and do not enter the city; the higheſt canal is cut from the river, in order 
to water the high grounds and gardens of a moſt pleaſant village called 
Salheiahz to the north weſt of Damaſcus, the e is made along 
the fide of the hill, which is weſt of the city. This ſtream runs on a hang- 
ing terrace, which in ſome parts is at leaſt ſixty feet above the Barrady, 

and, if I do not miſtake, this water is called the jeſid: There is a ſtream 
under it called Toura, in a channel of the ſame kind, which is about half 
as high, and waters ſome high grounds to the north of the city. From 
theſe two ſtreams a great number of ſmall channels are diſtributed to the 
lower grounds; and the water of the Jeſid, which is not carried off by 
theſe ſmall channels, falls into the Toura. The Barrady runs in a 
large ſtream through the town, and fo do the three laſt ſtreams that 
come out of it on the ſouth fide, namely, the Baneas, Kenowat, and De- 
rany: another, which is more elevated, and is called the Mezouy, runs 
ſouth of the town, and waters a village called Mezy, and ſome other parts; 
theſe are ſmall ſtreams ; but the two rivers which run north of the town 
are large; and where they paſs on the fide of the hills, the water is con- 
fined and the ground kept up on the ſouth fide by thick walls, each tier 
of ſtone ſetting in two or three inches. The Acrabane or Serpentine river, 
which goes out of the Barrady in the field of Damaſcus, runs cloſe to 
the north walls of the city, the Toura being further to the north. Some 
of theſe rivers run under ground in ſeveral places, as particularly the 
Baneas, before it arrives at the great hoſpital of Sultan Seliman ; the Je- 
ſid paſſes the corner of the mountain, and runs under the rocks in 
ſeveral parts: And at the corner of that mountain, the Toura likewiſe 
goes under the rock, and there being a hole over it, one can look down 
and ſee the ſtream entering in at one part of the rock, and going out 
through the other part, and a little further it goes again under the 
rock, and ſo runs along the foot of the hill towards Salheia This 
beautiful diviſion of the waters into eight ſtreams, which run ſo 
near to one another, may be looked on as a very extraordinary thing, 
and the place is fo pleaſant, where they begin to widen at the field of 
Damaſcus, that it is very much frequented as a place of recreation, 


where neither verdure nor trees are wanting to make it a moſt agree- 
able ſcene. | 
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Damaſcus is famous likewiſe for its gardens; and whatever is beauti- Garden 


ful in them is chiefly owing to the great command there is of water ; 
they afford a very fine proſpe& from a height at a ſmall diſtance, on 
account of the great variety of trees that are in them; and it is certain 
they are the moſt beautiful of any in theſe parts. The eaſtern gardens 
indeed are only orchards, or woods of fruit trees, not regularly diſpoſed, 
and only laid out in narrow walks; there are ſeveral ſmall ſtreams 
brought through them, and ſome are beautified with baſons of water in 
open pavilions, or with fountains and little water works, in which, and 
their pleaſant ſummer houſes, their chief beauty conſiſts. In theſe gar- 
dens the people oſten ſpend the whole day, and there are always ſome 
to be let ſor that purpoſe, in which the gueſts are at liberty to eat what 
fruit they pleaſe; and thoſe who have houſes in their gardens frequently 


retire to them for two or three days in the ſummer: The ground is na- 
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turally a poor red ſoil, in which nothing thrives ſo well as trees ; their 


gardens are encloſed with walls of uaburnt brick, made of a mixture of 
earth, ſmall ſtones, and chopped ſtraw ; the bricks are about eight inches 
thick; but of ſuch a fize, that, at a diſtance, they appear like hewn 
ſtone; they are of different meaſures, but ſeldom leſs than three feet 
ſquare; and being ſet an end on a ſtone foundation, three or four tier 
of them make a high wall, which would be ſoon waſhed away in a 


country where there is much rain, 


The paſha of Damaſcus reſides in this city, which, together with the 


country about it, pretends to have had the ſame privileges that Ægypt 


enjoys at preſent ; ſo that it is a difficult government: The paſha has a 
troop of Boſniacs, which he changes often, that they may not contract 
friendſhips ; he has alſo a body of men, who are natives of the coaſts of 
Barbary, in order to defend him againſt the populace in caſe of inſurrec- 
tions; for there have been inſtances of their driving the paſha out of the 
city : And on his return from Mecca they have refuſed to admit him with 
theſe ſoldiers; for the paſha of Damaſcus conducts the caravan to Mecca 
that goes yearly from Damaſcus. Tumults however do not frequently 
happen in this city, but when they once get to a head, they are not eaſily 
ſuppreſſed. They have a body of janizaries under their aga; out of theſe 
they take what they call the capicules, who are guards to the gates of the 
city, each of them having a gate allotted to him, and a certain diſtrict 
near it, over which he has a ſort of abſolute power; and as theſe are jani- 
zaries of the greateſt intereſt, they influence the whole body, and 
when theſe heads of the gate raiſe any ſeditions, they are generally formi- 
dable, and of dangerous conſequence. 

The patriarch of Antioch ordinarily reſides here, who has under him 
forty-two archbiſhops and biſhops; this patriarch was choſe at Aleppo ; 
for the late patriarch dying there, the Aleppines preſumed to ele& an- 
other, but thoſe of Damaſcus choſe a Roman catholick Greek, who was 


| ſupported by the paſha ; but that governor being ſoon diſplaced, his ſuc- 


ceſſor took part with the patriarch elected at Aleppo, who is now in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and the other fled to mount Libanon. This patriarchate is worth 
forty purſes a year, which revenue ariſes partly out of a tenth of what the 
biſhops receive from every family throughout the whole patriarchate, 
which from each houſe is from four to twenty ſhillings a year, and partly 
out of what he receives at Antioch, Damaſcus, and the country about 
them, which is his own peculiar dioceſe ; being fifteen piaſtres for a licence 
to bury, and five for every marriage, which all the biſhops receive in 
their own dicceſes. It is computed that there are twenty thouſand 
Chriſtians in Damaſcus, a thouſand of them Maronites, two hundred Sy- 
rians or Jacobites, and about thirty families of Armenians, the remainder 
are Grecks ; each of theſe have a church. Of the Greeks eight thouſand 
acknowledge the pope, and theſe I call Roman catholic Greeks, who 
think it a fin to go to the eſtabliſhed Greek church, and are not permitted 
by the paſha either to go to the Latin church, or to have ſeparate congre- 
gations for themſelves : But they have ſome prieſts of their own perſuaſion, 
who, together with the Latins, go privately to their houſes with the hoſt, 


and confels them. Theſe Greeks obſerve the rights and faſts of the 


eſtabliſhed Greek church ; but I was informed that ſome prieſts had al- 
5 lowed 
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lowed them to faſt according to the rules of the Latin church, and that 


it had been condemned from Rome. Thoſe of the eſtabliſhed Greek 
church have about thirty prieſts. 


The Chriſtians of Damaſcus have a very bad character, and it is ſaid Character. 


that they have all the vices of the Turks, only with this difference, that 
they are more aſhamed of them; and many of them are ſad examples, 
that they were only Chriſtians in name; having turned Mahometans 
either to avoid a puniſhment, or to have an opportunity of revenging 
themſelves on ſome Chriſtians who had uſed them ill; and there are ge- 
nerally {ix or ſeven inſtances of this kind every year. As the Chriſtians 
are worſe here than in any other parts, ſo alſo the Turks indulge thoſe 
vices here to the higheſt degree, for which they are generally infamous; 
with many of them, drinking wine takes the place of opium; but they 
are ſecret in this practice. The Damaſcenes are much addicted to plea- 
ſure, and love to paſs their time in a lazy indolent manner : They do 
not want parts, and moſt of them have fine black eyes, and, when chil- 
dren, are of a ſurprizing fairneſs and beauty; but by the heat, their 
vices, the great uſe of bagnios, and the cuſtom of wearing their beards, 
they loſe that comelineſs when they arrive to maturity: But it is ſaid 
that their women are the moſt beautiful in the world. N 

They take care to be ſupplied with ſnow every day from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, which is preſerved in the cavities of them; the 
cut it out in large pieces, and it is ſaid, that ſixty aſs loads are brought to 
Damaſcus every day, which are worth about a dollar and a half a load; 
they uſe it both in their wine and rinfreſcoes, which are made either of 
liquorice, lemmons, or dried grapes; and they put the ſnow into the 
liquors, and let it diſſolve, which is not ſo wholeſom as the European 
manner of cooling their liquors with it. The wine about Damaſcus is 
ſtrong and good, generally of the colour of Burgundy; and they have 
plenty of all ſorts of proviſions excellent in their kind, and fruits in the 
greateſt perfection. 


The trade of this city, as to the import, chiefly conſiſts of two Trade. 


branches; one is the trade of Mecca, from which place they bring yearly 
with the caravan the merchandizes of Perſia and India; for when Alex- 
andria ceaſed to be the port for thoſe commodities, on finding out the 
way by the Cape of Good Hope, it is ſaid that Damaſcus was then the 
place where the Venetians ſettled for the Indian and Perſian trade, and 
being drove away on account of ſome intrigues with Turkiſh women, 
the trade, they ſay, went to Aleppo; and there is a well-built ſtreet in 
the city, which is ſtill called the Frank- ſtreet. From Europe they have their 
clothes, glaſſes, and ſeveral ſmall wares: The manufactures they export, 
are chiefly burdets of ſilk and cotton, either ſtriped or plain, and alſo 
plain falks like tabbies; all theſe things are watered, which very much 
adds to their beauty; they are made alſo at Aleppo, but not in ſo great 

rfection. This place is likewiſe famous for cutlery ware, which, they 
ſay, is made of the old iron that is found in antient buildings; tho ſome 
pretend that it is a chemical preparation invented by ſaint John Da- 
maſcenus ; the blades made of it, appear damaſked or watered, and they 
affirm that their cutlaſſes will enter common iron, without hurting the 
edge; but they make the ſame ſort of blades alſo at Aleppo; and 
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Gardens of 
Salheia. 


Grottos. 


OBSERVATIONS 


they likewiſe ſay, that they are all made of you of old iron worked 
together : They make alſo very beautiful ſteel handles for knives, which 
are inlaid with gold in running flowers; a knife of this kind coſts thirty 
ſhillings. They have very fine iron work in the windows of the antient 
buildings, eſpecially in the moſques, which, they ſay, are of poliſhed 
ſteel, and indeed they appear 'very beautiful : The cutlery and filver- 
ſmith's trade are carried on by the Chriſtians, as the latter is in moſt 
laces, 

They have fine fruit in Damaſcus, eſpecially apricots, of which they 
have five or fix forts; theſe being dried in different ways, are exported 
in great quantities to all the countries round for a conſiderable diſtance. 
They have one way of preparing them to make a fine ſweetmeat; 
others being barely dried, are eat either ſoaked in water or ſtewed ; but 
the greateſt export is what they make into a ſort of thin dried cakes, 
which, when they are eat with bread, are a very cooling and agreeable 
food in ſummer ; they pack up theſe in bales, and ſend them to the di- 
ſtance of ten days journey. | 

The moſt pleaſant gardens are on the foot of the mountain about the 
village of Salheia, to the north weſt of Damaſcus; for being on a de- 
ſcent, they have a great command of water from the canal Jeſid; ſo that 
there one ſees the beſt water-works. The road from the city to this place 
is on a paved way of broad hewn ſtones, after the manner of the an- 
tients; on each fide of it there is a channel for water, and without theſe 
a foot path under the garden walls ; which is the moſt beautiful manner 
of laying out a road I ever ſaw. | 


On the fide of the hills over Salheia, there are ſome grottos cut in the 


rock, one of them is large, conſiſting of ſeveral rooms; it is a moſque, where 


they pretend to ſhew the tombs of the forty martyrs, who, they ſay, ſuf- 
fered for Moſes; they likewiſe tell ſeveral other ſtories of theſe places: 
Another is the grot of the ſeven ſleepers, where they pretend they ſlept 
and were buried; and the ſheik or imam told us, that they ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom for Chriſt. 
There are two caravans which go to Mecca every year, one from 
Cairo, chiefly with the people of Africa, the other from this place, 
which is commonly under the government of the paſha of Damaſcus; 
both the caravans meet near the Red Sea. It is probable many great 
perſons coming to Damaſcus on this occaſion, have been charmed with 
the delightful ſituation of the place, and been induced to come and 
ſettle here. There have been alſo many great men baniſhed to Da- 
maſcus; and they mention an inſtance of gratitude in one of them, who 
uſed to ſay, he was very much obliged to his ſultan, for laying him un- 
der a neceſſity of living in ſuch a paradiſe. 

I ſpent my time very agreeably at Damaſcus, paſſing my leiſure hours 
in the coffee houſes, and commonly taking my repaſt in them, having a 
perſon with me, who had been educated twelve years in the propaganda fide 
at Rome; and as I mixed more with the people of the country of middle 
rank, ſo I had a better opportunity of obſerving their humours and cu- 
ſtoms, than in any other place. Some adventures, however, befel me 
whilſt I was there; the convent had recommended one of the capicul 
Janizaries to go with me in the excurſions I made abroad, and when 1 


I 


came 


r 
n 
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ON SYRIA. 
came to pay him, he demanded an exorbitant price, and took it ve 
ill that I did not immediately comply with his requeſt : He talked very 
high, and faid it was in his power to embroil me, ſo as to raiſe a conſi- 
derable ſum of money on me, even to the amount of thirty purſes; fo 
that I found it convenient to ſatisfy him; a Chriſtian, who afterwards 
accompanied me, ſaid, he thought he deſerved as much as the janizary. 
But the moſt extraordinary affair related to the ſecretary of the 
: I had procured letters to the paſha to do me what ſerviee 
he could in relation to my deſigned expedition to Palmyra, and I 
talked of going to him myſelf; but the monks who were well ac- 
quainted with his ſecretary, adviſed me to talk with him. He told 
me, I could not go to the paſha without making conſiderable pre- 


ſents of cloth, both to him and his Kiaia, which, together with the officer's 


fees, would amount to about fifty dollars: He ſaid, he would do all the 
buſineſs without any trouble to me, and that I had nothing to do but to 
put the money into his hands; and he accordingly procured my letters: 
But when I mentioned the affair to ſome friends, they told me I might 
be aſſured that he had kept the money himſelf. Accordingly, I em- 
ployed one to enquire, who found that he had paid but a very ſmall 
ſum'to the officers of the paſha for their fees; and I was informed that 
my letters would have procured whatever I wanted without any preſents, 
which I had determined not to make, unleſs I had judged that there 
was an abſolute neceſſity for it, in order to facilitate an affair of ſuch 
an importance as the journey to Palmyra, For if preſents are given in 
one place, it is known as one travels on, and then they are expected 
every where; which would be ſo great an expence, that, after I left 
Egypt, I was determined to make none: But as this affair had hap- 
pened, it might have been of bad conſequence to have moved in it at 
Damaſcus, ſo I took no further notice of 'it; but accidentally mention- 
ing the ſtory to our worthy conſul at Tripoli, who knew the man; he 
told me that he would make him refund the money, and accordingly 
wrote to him, that if in a certain time, he did not return it, he would 
acquaint the paſha himſelf, who was his friend, with the whole affair. 
In anſwer to the conſul, he made it appear that he had diſburſed twenty 
dollars, and returned the reſt, which the conſul afterwards remitted to 
me to Ægypt. 


CH ASA 
Of ſome places to the ſouth of DAMAscus. 


I Went about a day's journey ſouth of Damaſcus, in the road to Jeruſalem. 

We paſſed overaſtream that comes from the rivers; and going two miles 
ſouth of the city, came to the village of Elkoddam [The footſtep] fo 
called, as they ſay, from the reſemblance of the footſtep of Mahomet, 
which Ifawon the moſque. This is the place to which, they ſay, he came, 
and ſeeing the delightful fituation of Damaſcus, immediately re- 


turned 
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turned back, leaving this print of his foot, ſaying there was but one pa- 


radiſe for man: If they believe this, they ſeem to pay very little regard 


to the place, it being a very indifferent moſque, with nothing ornamen- 
tal about it; though I ſaw ſome common people kiſs the foot- 
ſtep, and ſay their prayers before it. A mile and a half further we paſ- 
ſed through Dereia, where there is a moſque, which, they ſay, was for- 
merly the church of a convent ; there are ſeveral ſepulchres about this 
place, and the country is improved with vineyards. We paſſed over a 
ſtream, and ſoon after over two others, which muſt all come from the 
rivers of Damaſcus : Further to the left is Lathrotick and Senaia; near 
the latter we repoſed by a rivulet. We went on three miles, and paſſed 
by Junie on a hill to the right, and going over a fine ſtream, we ſaw 
on the right a riſing ground, on which there are large ſtones that ap- 
pear like ruins: We aſcended a hill to the left, on which there is 
a poor village called Deirout-Caucab ; near the top of the hill 
there is a long narrow grot called Megara Mar Baulos | The grot of St. 
Paul] where, they ſay, he lay hid the firſt day after his eſcape from 
Damaſcus, that he might not be found by thoſe who might purſue him: 
The Chriſtians ſometimes come to this grot, and ſtay two or three days 
at it out of devotion. We went half a mile along by the ſtream, and 
then half a mile further to a village called Artoude : On the other fide 


of the low hills to the ſouth is a fine plain called Zaal Artoude; we ſaw 


in the middle of it Kane Sheik, at a place called Saſſa, where they lay 
the firſt night from Damaſcus in the road to Jeruſalem and Mecca, 
reſting the ſecond night at Kane Jeſer-Jacob, on the eaſt fide of the 
river Jordan, to which I went from Tiberias. To the left of Kane 
Sheik there is a large village called Derhalich ; we ſtayed all night at 
Artoude, and as we were under ſome apprehenſions, with regard to our 
ſafety, it was thought proper I ſhould take on me the character of a 
phyſician ; a Greek catholic, who was with me, underſtanding ſome- 
thing of ee, ee I was received in an open mocot in a yard, 
where the maſter of the houſe laid a carpet for me; I found we were 
much reſpected; and a woman who wanted advice for her child 
brought corn for our beaſts, 

The next day we went two miles to the ſouth weſt, and came over 
againſt Calana, which is two miles further weſt, being oppoſite to that 
valley, which is between the two ridges of hills that run to the north, one 
being called Seleiah, which is next to Damaſcus, the other extends from 
Jebel Sheik, and is here called Rabuſieh; there is a third which runs by 
Baalbeck. We went over a deſert uneven country without water, and 
in about three hours and a half came to the village of Betimie, on the fide 
of a hill over a vale, in which there is a rivulet of the ſame name: Here 
we repoſed in a very pleaſant place under ſhady walnut trees; I faw 
ſome pieces of columns about the moſque. We went on and paſſed over 
the rivulet Moidebherane, and in half an hour came to Kepherhoua ; 
beyond this place, on the eaſt fade of a high mountain, near the foot of 
it, is a ſmall ruin called the ſepulchre of Nimrod, of which there are very 
little remains. It is a building about fifteen feet ſquare, of very ancient 
architecture, ſomething like the temple of Fege, which I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to mention; the baſement of it is plain, with a ſtep all round; 

it 
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it is probable the tomb was built on this baſement, which I ſaw was 


ſolid, and might be in the manner of the ſepulchre of Abſolom: In 
the village near it there are the remains of a very magnificent building; 
one fide of it to the ſouth, which was perfect, meaſured fifty feet, and 
the other fide that was ruinous as much, and might have extended far- 
ther; it was adorned with pilaſters ; 1 ſaw two of them at each corner, 
on a baſement round the building, above which very little remains, but 
enough to ſhew that the wall was two feet eight inches thick, and that 
the ſtones were of the ſame thickneſs. I ſaw in the houſes near this 
place, ſome very good Ionic capitals, ſo that doubtleſs this building was 
of that order: They call it the caſtle of Nimrod, and it is poſſible, that 
great hunter might be worſhipped as a God, and that this might be a 
temple built to him. They have a proverb in Damaſcus, and the country 
about it, © As active as Nimrod: And as the ſcripture * mentions Babel, 
Erech, Accad, and Calneh, as the beginning of his kingdom; the laſt 
may poſſibly be Chalybon, the capital of Chalybonitis, bounding on the 
Palmyrene, which is not above three days journey north of Damaſcus, 
The mountain over this place is called Jebel Sheik | The chief moun- 
tain;] it was antiently called Panius and Hermon, as obſerved before; 
it is the higheſt mountain in this country, and is always covered with 
ſnow, The river Jordan riſes at the foot of this hill at ſeven or eight 
leagues diſtance from this place, as they informed me, though, I believe, 
it is not ſo far off. The way from Damaſcus to ſeruſalem is through a 
plain, as far as the hills which are to the caſt of Jordan. Liquorice 
grows naturally in this plain, as fern does with us, and they carry the 
wood to Damaſcus for fewel, and the root ſerves to make their rinfreſ- 


coes; when it comes up green, the wild boars feed on it, which gives 


ſuch a flavour to the fleſh, that in that ſeaſon it is not to be eaten. As 
we were leaving this village, the ſheik of it called to my man to know 
where we had been, and whither we were going; we ſatisfied his curio- 
ſity, and went on towards the high road from Damaſcus to Jeruſalem : 
We ſaw at a diſtance, to the ſouth eaft, Kane Sheik before mentioned, 
to which we directed our courſe, and beyond it the hill Jebel Strata, 
which had a building on it ; and among the hills to the eaſt I ſaw one 
called Jebel-makerat, which has a tower on it; I obſerved another called 
Jebel Kiſney to the caſt of the Kane, and Jebel Houran in a line with 
Caucab. Welay at Kane Sheik. The houſes of the village, which are built 
round the inſide of the Kane, are made of hurdles, covered with clay, and 
their fuel was dried cow dung. The people of the paſha came to this 
Kane, and the next morning ſeized on the horſe of a man whom I 
took with me from a village near Damaſcus, as they wanted it for 
their own uſe; which is no uncommon thing, but they reſtore the beaſts 
when they have no further occaſion for them. 

We returned by Caucab, paſſing for ſome time by a rivulet called 
Lanage, which is divided into ſeveral ftreams ; it was a very hot day, 
but we went two hours and a half to a garden near Mezi. The eaſterns 
themſelves complained of the exceſſive heat of the ſun, and I found 
afterwards, that all my fide which was next to the ſun peeled, but with- 
out any inconvenience. In this garden we dined under the ſhady trees 
by the rivulet that runs through it; for here the Mezoui divides into 
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ſeveral ſtreams: This place is about an hour ſouth weſt of Damaſcus, and 
the village Kepher-Sely is in the middle between them. Wwe paſſed on 
by Rabouy, near which place I ſaw the Mezoui come from under ground ; 
we went to the diviſion of the waters, and fo along by the river. I ob- 
ſerved, that where the Toura divides from the Barrady, there is an arti- 
ficial caſcade about fix feet high, made by raiſing the bed of the river, 
in order to turn the water into the channel of the Toura on the fide of 
the hill, We came to Dummar where we lay, and were well received 
in the houſe allotted for travellers, where they had made proviſions, for 
any paſſengers that might come, 

The next day we went about an hour on the north fide of the river 
to Elkamy; a little below it a ſtream goes out of the Barrady, which, I 
ſuppoſe, is the Jefid. This village is pleaſantly ſituated on the fide of 
a hill, on which, and on the river under it are beautiful plantations of 
trees; to the ſouth weſt of it there is a village called Iſhdaidy. We croſſed 
the plain, and came again to the Barrady at the pleaſant village of Eſh- 
raſy, which is in the middle of a wood over the river, and has a ſtream 
brought through it from above; I diſcovered the aqueduct cut through 
the rock in the fide of the hill, being the ſame that goes towards Tad- 
mor, which 1 ſhall have occaſion to mention. Higher up the river is a 
village called Peſſima ; we ſtayed til] the evening at Eſhraſy, and re- 
turned by Dummar to Damaſcus, 


—_. 


CHAP XK. 
Of the places to the north weſt of Damascus. 


Made an excurſion to the north weſt of Damaſcus to ſee ſome re- 
[| markable places that way: About two miles north of the city is a 

village called Jobar, where there is a ſynagogue like an old Greek 
church, as they relate it formerly was: On the ſpot, which is now 
the middle of the ſynagogue, they ſay, Elijah anointed Hazael king 
over Syria, as he was commanded by God *. In three apartments of the 
{ſynagogue there are thirty fix copies of the law, excellently well written 
on parchment rolls, each of them having a round wooden caſe to put 
them in; and tho” they ſeem to make little account of them, yet it has 
been mentioned that the law was preſerved here when Titus deſtroyed 


the temple. From one of theſe rooms there is a deſcent to a ſmall grot, 


in which there is a hole like a window, where, they ſay, Elijah was fed 
by the raven; but that miracle was wrought near the river Jordan. 
We went on, and paſſed over the ſtream Jeſid, and about two miles 
beyond Jobar, a little before the entrance to a village called Berze, we 
came to a riſing ground at the foot of the mountain, where, they ſay, 
Abraham overtook the four kings, when he delivered Lot; and accord- 
ing to tradition they are buried in that riſing ground. The ſcripture ſays, 


<« Hepurſued them unto Hobah which is on the left hand of Damaſcus *,” 


01 Rings xix. 15, ? 1 Kings XVLL 3. 4 Gen. xiv. 14, 15. 
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and if this tradition be true, Jobar above mentioned might be that place, 
at leaſt the country belonging to it might extend ſo far: This Jobar, 
which may be a corruption of. Hoba, ſeems alſo to be Choba, men- 
tioned by St. Jerom ; the inhabitants of which were Jews, who believed 
in Chriſt, but obſerved the law; and, he fays, they were called Hebio- 
nites from the hereſiarch, who might have his name from this place; 
this is the more probable, as the Jews might reſort thither on account of 
this part of Elijah's hiſtory. I obſerved, that the corn here was plucked 
up by the roots, according to the antient uſage, which is retained alſo in 
the upper Xgypt : A cuſtom which is often alluded to in holy ſcripture. 


Beyond the place where Abraham is ſaid to have overtaken the four 


kings, on the weſt fide of the yillage of Bezze, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, there is a moſque built before a cleft in the rock, into which one can 
enter: It is commonly ſaid, that Abraham returned thanks here for his 
victory : But the Mahometans have a ſtory that Abraham's mother fly- 
ing from the idolatry of Nimrod, was delivered of Abraham in this 
cleft . | 

There is a way which goes along the plain for about four leagues to 
the north, and then turns up the mountain to the north weſt; and at the 
end of three leagues there is a village called Malouca, built on the fide of a 
ſeep high hill, over a narrow valley; oppoſite to it, on the fide of the 
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other hill, is the Greek convent of faint Thecla; it is a large grott Saint Thecla, 


open to the ſouth, in which they have built a ſmall chapel ; and at the 
eaſt end of the grott there is another, in which the place is ſhewn where 
St. Thecla ſuffered martyrdom : She was the diſciple of St. Paul, accord- 


ing to the legends, and fled to this place from her infidel father: 
her picture is in the niche where, they ſay, her body lies. There is a 


Greek inſcription on it, ſignifying, that ſhe was the firſt martyr of her 
ſex, and cotemporary with the apoſtles. At one corner of the grott there 


is a baſon, which receives a clear water that drops from the rock ; and, 
they ſay, that it is miraculous both in its ſource and effects; on each 
fide of the mountain, at the end of this vale, there is a narrow opening 
in the rock, by which there are two paſſages up to the top of the hill, 
a ſmall rivulet runs through the northern one, which riſes on the moun- 
tain, From this ſource a channel is cut into the fide of the perpendi- 
cular rock, which, without doubt, was deſigned to carry the water to 
the convent, and to the higher parts of the town. Near the entrance 
into the other paſſage, between the mountain, there is a plentiful ſprin g 
that flows out of a grott, to which there is a narrow paſſage ; they fay, 
it riſes in five ſprings; and have ſome hiſtory concerning it, that relates 
to ſaint Thecla's flying to it to hide herſelf ; at which time, they ſay, 
a fountain roſe there, On the top of the mountain, between theſe two 

ſſages, is the convent of faint Sergius; it is ill built and uninhabited, 
— there is a tolerable church belonging to it: In the perpendicular parts 


From this place there is a road to the weſt 
between the hills to Sidonaia; it goes by a 
ſtream called Marabah; about a mile in be- 
tween the hills there is a village of that name; 
the road then turns ſouth, and goes near Shirneh 
to the leſt, and afterwards through the large 


village of Tehl ; the road is in a narrow plea- 


ſant valley, that has a ſtream running through 
it, and is planted with poplars; and about two 
miles further there is a village called Mineh ; 
__ this the village of Telfitch is to the 
left, and Narrah to the right, Sidonaia being 
about four miles to the north of Minckh, 


of 
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'of the rock before mentioned, where there are ſeveral ſepulchres for ſingle 
Þodies in a very particular manner; a ſemicircular niche being cut into 
the rock, and the bottom of it hollowed into a ſort of a grave to receive 
a body; theſe ate in ſeveral ſtories one over another: There ſeem alſo to 
be ſome grotts cut into the clifts, that are now inacceſſible ; and on the 
top of the mountain, about the convent of faint Sergius, there are a great 
number of fine ſquare grottos cut out of the rock, in many of them there 
are broad ſolid ſeats, like ſophas, cut out at the further end; they have alſo 
ſeveral niches in them, as if they were deſigned for domeſtic uſes ; 
others, which are level, and about fix feet high, have holes cut in the 
rock round the fide of the room at the ceiling, as if horſes were to be 
tied to them. I ſaw one cut out very regularly with a well in it, about 
ten feet deep, which had channels to it from all the parts of the grot; 
ſo that I concluded the uſe of it was to make wine: I found ſeveral 
others cut in the ſame form in a rough manner, which are now actually 
uſed as wine vats. It is difficult to ſay what was the original uſe of theſe 
grots, which are cut all down the gentle deſcent of the mountain weſt- 
ward to a ſort of a vale which is between two ſummits of the mountain ; 
the ſituation does not ſeem proper for any city; and I ſhould rather think 
it was formerly a town of ſtone-cutters, who might ſupply ſome neigh- 
bouring cities with this fine ſtone, and in cutting it might form theſe 
grots; and as I obſerved in relation to the grottos about Jeruſalem, they 
were made ſo, as that the ſtone which they took out, might be of uſe for 
building; theſe grottos indeed might be inhabited both by the workers in 
ſtone, and by thoſe people to whom the vineyards and lands belonged. 
In the town of Malouca there are two churches, one of the Greeks, 


the other of the Roman Greeks, there being ſeveral here of that commu- 


nion: There is only one monk in the convent, who lives in a cell built 
below the grot. After the feaſt of Holy Croſs, the Greeks from Da- 
maſcus come out to this convent, and to that of faint Moſes, ſome 
leagues to the north, and likewiſe to Sidonaia, and ſpend a fortnight or 
three wecks in a ſort of religious revelling'. Making an excurſion to 


8. Thecla from Sidonaia, we dined at Touaney, in a houſe appointed for 


the entertainment of ſtrangers, there being four of them, who take it in 
their turns, the people of the village ſupplying them with proviſions in 
an equal proportion. Here we ſaw the horſes of a party of about forty 
Arabs, who were encamped not far oft; they go about to take tribute 
of the villages under their protection, which may be about ten, and a 
man ſent with any one by the ſheik of theſe villages, is a protection 
againſt them: Theſe Arabs were of Arabia Felix, the Amadei being of 
Arabia Petræa: The Janizary ſeemed to be much afraid, talked often 
of the heat of the weather, and would not move until he knew the 

were gone, and which way they went. In the plain on the left, near the 
entrance into the vale towards {aint Thecla, there is a village called Eina- 
tirich, which ſome years paſt was inhabited by Chriſtians, who on a diſcon- 
tent turned Mahometans ; ſome ſay, becauſe the biſhop refuſed to permit 


* Sidonala is about four leagues from ſaint 2 near it there is a village called 
Thecla; the firſt place in the road is Touaneyz Kaukout; and at a little diſtance from Sido- 


the road then goes to the left of Mohalick, and 
paſſes through Akouba, from which we ſaw 
on the hills to the right the convent of faint 
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naia, is the village of Bodau to the right, and 
Haſier to the left. 
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ON SYRIA, | 
them to eat milk in Lent; and others, becauſe he would not ſuffet an 
excommunicated body to be buried : To the right, further to the ſouth, 


is Jobaidin. From faint Thecla we went ſouthward again in a plain be- 


tween two chains of mountains; about two leagues from it, we paſſed 
by the ruined convent of St. Joſeph on the mountains to the weſt; 
and about four leagues from that convent, we arrived at a village 
called Marah, where there is a Greek parochial church of the Roman 
communion, and a Greek convent, which had in it only one lay bro- 
ther, who lives there to entertain thoſe who come to ſee a chapel, 
which is about two miles to the eaſt, near the top of the mountain ; it 
is built, as they ſay, at the grot of Eliſha, where Elijah came to anoint 
him to be his ſucceſſor, as he was commanded by God, when he order- 
ed him to go towards the wilderneſs of Damaſcus *; and on the out- 
fide of it there was a paſſage, which is now ſtopped up, that led to 
ſome other grots, the entrance to which I was alſo ſhewn. The Greeks 
pretend, that it is the place where the prophet was anointed, and that 
it is dangerous to go to it; which ſeems to be a piece of policy to hin- 


der the Mahometans from taking poſſeſſion of the place, and turning it 


into a moſque ; it commands a fine view of the whole plain of Damaſcus, 
and of the city itſelf, and in that reſpec is a very delightful retirement. 
From this place we went about a league to the weſt to Sydonaia, a 


village fituated on the ſouth part of a rocky hill, on the top of which 


there is a famous Greek nunnery, founded by the emperor Juſtinian 
who endowed it with lands that brought in a conſiderable revenue, for 
which they now pay rent to the grand fignor ; he alſo gave the con- 
vent three hundred Georgian ſlaves for vaſſals; whoſe deſcendants are 
the people of the village, and are of the Roman Greek church : The 
convent has the appearance of a caſtle, with high walls round it ; the 
buildings within are irregular ; towards the bottom of the hill there is a 
building where ſtrangers are lodged ; the church remains according to 
the old model, though it has been ruined and repaired ; it conſiſts of 
five naves, divided by four rows of pillars, and has a portico before it : 
Behind the high altar they have what they call a miraculous picture of 
the virgin Mary, which, they ſay, was painted by St. Luke, but it is 
not to be ſeen, The convent is governed by an abbeſs, whoſe office 
continues during life ; ſhe is put in by the patriarch, and nominates 


the nuns who are about twenty in number; theſe nunneries are more 


like hoſpitals than convents, the members of them being moſtly old wo- 
men, and are employed in working, eſpecially in the managing of filk 
worms; and the abbeſs ſhewed me her hands, and obſerved to me, that 
they were callous with work ; ſhe eat with us both above in the con- 
vent, and below in the apartment for ſtrangers ; the women ſeldom take 
the vow in leſs than ſeven years, and often remain many years at li- 
berty ; they may ſee and converſe with men, and go any where even to 
diſtant 20 with leave. A great part of the revenue of the convent 


ariſes from their vineyards, which produce an excellent ſtrong red 


wine: They have two chaplains to the convent, one is a monk, who lives 
in the convent, the other is married, and reſides in the town. Near 
the town there is a {mall building called the convent of St, George, a 


: 91 Kings xix. 15, 16, 19. | 
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Roman Greek prieſt belongs to it, who lives in the town; and ſouth of 


it is the ruined convent of St. Chriſtopher, to which there is a good 


church; and there are ſeven or eight more ruined churches and chapels 
here. Thoſe of St. John, St. Saba, and St. Barbara, on the north fide, 
have three naves, with an altar at the end of each after theSyrian ſtyle ; 


and I ſaw in them ſeveral Doric capitals, and remains of freſco paint- 


ings ; near them is the chapel of the transfiguration; and in two little 
grots, on the fide of the hill, are altars to faint Thecla and faint Eleazer : 


To the caſt are the ſmall chapels of faint Sergius and faint Chriſtopher, 


and likewiſe an entire-chapel of faint Peter and faint Paul, which a 


pears to be a building of great antiquity; it is a very ſolid work, and is 
_ thirty-two feet fix inches ſquare ; there is an aſcent all round on the 


outhde of three ſteps; the corniſh, door caſe, and a fort of a baſement 
above the ſteps, are proofs that the architecture is antient, it may 
be, before Chriſt ; within, it is in form of a Greek croſs, and there is a 
ſtair caſe to the top of it. There is a Roman Greek church here, called 
faint Sophia, in which are two rows of ſlender pillars with Corinthian 


_ capitals, which ſeem to have belonged to ſome antient building on that 


ſpot; adjoining to it there is a long chapel, now in ruins, dedicated 
to faint Elias, in which there are remains of ſeveral freſco paintings. On 
the high mountain to the north was the convent of faint Thomas ; the 


church, which is entire, very much reſembles in its architecture the 
beautiful church of Abel, but is rather plainer; the convent, which was 


built of large hewn ſtone, is entirely deſtroyed: There are ſeveral ſpa- 
cious grots near it, particularly an extraordinary one, called the grot 
of the council; and from the manner of it one may conjecture, that it 
might have ſerved as a chapter-houſe, and alſo as a library for their church- 


books, and other manuſcripts ; it is fifty-five feet long, twenty broad, 


and ten high ; there are two ſeats and a ſhelf round the grotto, and 
four ſquare pillars in the room; there is likewiſe an apartment at the further 
end, and on each fide; and all is cut out of the rock. About two hours to the 
north, on the very higheſt ſummit of the mountains, is the convent of faint 
Serphent (Sergius) the way to it is ſomewhat difficult and dangerous; 
they ſay the church is of the ſame kind of building as that of faint 
Thomas; the convent is inhabited only by one monk. Theſe two 


convents, as well as the nunnery, are ſaid to have been built by Juſti- 


nian. On the north ſide of the hill, under the convent of Sidonaia, 
there is a ſepulchral grot about twenty-two feet ſquare; over the front 
of it there are three niches with ſemicircular tops, and a ſcollop- ſhell 
cut in the arch; the corniſhes of them are ſupported by two round 
Corinthian pillars; in each of the niches are two ſtatues of a man and 
woman in alto-relievo, the heads of which are broke off; the drapery 
of them is very fine ; thoſe on the right ſeemed to be women, and the 
other to be men; the drapery of the former coming down to the foot; 
but the latter only within eight inches of it; under each of them there 


is an imperfect Greek inſcription containing the name of the man and 
woman, 


— 
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GH AP., XL 
Of the river FEGE, of ABana and PHARPHAR, and of 
- the aqueduQs to PALMYRA. 


RO M Sidonaia we travelled: ſouth to Meneh before mentioned „ 
F and then turned to the weſt, having high rocky mountains on the 
right, which are almoſt perpendicular, in which, at a conſider- 
able height, 1 ſaw a ſepulchral monument that ſeemed to be very antient; 
a view of it may be ſeen at G, in the twenty- ſecond plate, being a niche and 
a ſort of grave cut into the rock, but not in the middle of} it; the pila- 
ſters on each fide ſupport an angular pediment; the capitals are of the 
0 moſt antient Dorick order; it has alſo ſeven ſteps cut in the rock before it. 
z We paſſed by Dradge on the left, and Halboue on a hill to the right, 
q and croſſed a rivulet of the ſame name: We then aſcended a hill, and 
croſſed the road that goes from Dummar to Fege, and deſcended into a 
bottom, where there are ſeveral ſprings of bad water, which have no 
outlet, and make a ſort of a morals called the Dog-waters: On the right 
I obſerved ſeveral grottos in the mountains, and went to one of them 
repreſented at H, in the twenty-ſecond plate ; on each fide of the door- 
place there are rough unfiniſhed pillars cut in the rock, which ſupport a 
pediment, and over the door there is a relief of a ſpread eagle. About a 
mile further we turned to the north, and came to the Barrady, and going 
about two miles, on the eaſt fide of it, we arrived at the ſource of the 
Fege, having gone in all about four miles to the ſouth, fax to the weſt, 
and two to the north. 

The river Fege comes in a large clear ſtream from under the moun- The river 
tain thro' an arch about twenty feet wide, as repreſented at I, in the Fe 
twenty-ſecond plate. Twenty feet to the weſt of it there is a niche 
about fifteen feet high, which was probably deſigned for a coloſſal ſta- 
tue; about * feet weſt of this, there is a very antient temple K, which is 
ona level with the river, and almoſt entire. To make this regular, it is 
probable there was ſuch another temple, or at leaſt a niche on the other 
fide, and there is a temple L in the middle, on an eminence over the 
river, which is almoſt entire, between which and the river there is a nar- 
row paſſage about ſixteen feet above the current: The temple on the fide 
of the river ſeems to be of the greateſt antiquity, and was probably built 
before the orders were invented ; a plan of it may be ſeen at M. 
The ſtones are of the ſame thickneſs as the walls, and the pilaſters have 
no capitals; there is a corniſh below that ranges round, which might 
belong to a baſement; within at the further end are two oblong ſquare 
niches like thoſe in the front; the ſtream now waſhes the fide of 
the temple, which probably was dedicated to the deity of the river, and 
ſome religious rites might be performed by going out of it by the door 
that leads to the river ſide. _ | 


\ See note r. pag. 131. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

The other temple is a plain building much ruined ; it ſeems to have 
had a portico before it; the plan and view may be ſeen at N. In the front 
on each fide, about ten feet from the ground, there is a ſort of pedeſtal, 
ſetting out of the wall as if deſigned for ſtatues; this temple ſeems to have 
been built long after the other. They have a notion that this river Fege 
comes from the Euphrates underground; the Arabic name of that river 
is Fara; and if they were formerly of ſuch an opinion, it might be a 
reaſon for their calling this river Pharphar; and if this was the Pharphar, 
the Barrady might be the Abanah. Theſe waters, when united, run be- 
tween the high mountains in a very narrow vale for about two leagues; 
on the north fide there is a narrow. ſtrip of ground at the foot of the 
mountain, and a little below the temple, the pleaſant village of Fege 
is ſituated : This, narrow ſpot is improved wt gardens, orchards and 
plantations, which make it a very delightful place; to which the Damaſ- 
cenes often'retire, and ſpend the day in ſummer, | 

Near the river, about a mile from the riſe of the Fege, I diſcovered an 

aquedu& on the fide of the hill cut through the rock, it is about two 
feet broad, and four or five feet high; the top of it is cut archwiſe; I 
traced it for about four miles,-moſt part of it is from twenty to forty feet 
above the river; in ſome parts where the mountain is perpendicular, 
the upper part of it is open in front like a gallery, and in other parts, 
where there are hollows in the mountain, it is an open channel two 
feet wide, and from two to eight feet high ; I went into it from ſeveral 
of the hollow parts of the mountain; where I firſt diſcovered it, there 
is a channel cut down to it through the mountain about one foot fix 
inches wide, and two high ; I went about three quarters of the way up 
theſe hills, and by what I could diſcern, the water of a mountain torrent 
was ſtopped about that place, and diverted into this channel ; and I 
found a large channel above it. In one part of the mountain, where 
the aqueduct 1s cut through the rock, there is a perpendicular clift over 
the river, where there is now a foot way through the aqueduct for half 
a mile, They fay this aquedu is carried roundthe fide of the mountain 
to the country about Caraw, which is a town in the way to Aleppo, about 
two days journey from Tadmor, though I ſhould be inclined to think 
it was carried along to the end of the mountain Antilibanon near Haſ- 
ſeah, as I was afterwards informed it was, where it might be conveyed 
from the fide of the mountain to a high ground that extends to Palmyra ; 
and there is great reaſon to think this, as it is a very dry country, where 
they have hardly any other ſupply but from the rain water. 

Though I ſaw nothing of the aqueduct till within a mile of Fege, 
where there is an entrance into it, as from the hollow parts of the 
mountain, yet it is very probable that this aqueduct was conſtantly ſup- 
plied from the Fege, which might be by an open channel that 
may have been filled up; but it was doubtleſs ſupplied alſo by thoſe 
channels down the mountains from the rain water, and by the melting of 
the ſnow, and when there was plenty of water, it might be let out from the 
aqueduct into ciſterns, at the ſeveral villages, for the uſe of the country 
when the rain water failed; and at Haſſeah abovementioned, about ſeven - 
leagues ſouth eaſt of Hems, I ſaw a ruined work, like a large pond or 
ciſtern, ſunk a conſiderable way down in the rock, and walled round, 
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ON SYRIA. 

A little below the part of the aqueduct which is neareſt to Fege, there 
is a fine water, called the green ſpring; whether it was ever conveyed by 
this aqueduct, or by another to Damaſcus, for a ſupply of wholeſom 
water, and ſo might poſſibly be the Abanah, is difficult to determine 
it is certain this water is now conveyed in a channel to water the lower 
gardens, and ſome letters remain of a Greek inſcription cut over it in 
the rock. 

As to the great aqueduct, there is a tradition, that it was made by 
Solomon, which, if it were well grounded, would confirm the opi- 
nion, that Tadmor was firſt built by him; for the Scripture ſays, that he 
built Tadmor in the wilderneſs: They have alſo another tradition, that 
the aqueduct was made or improved by a woman, which may be owing 


to ſome improvements that might be made by Zenobia, the famous 
queen of Palmyra. 


E 
From Damascus to HES, the antient EMEsA. 


* HE journey from Damaſcus to Aleppo is performed in eleven 


days with a caravan, which is generally numerous, in order to 
be ſecure againſt the Arabs, of whom there is great danger, 
eſpecially for the firſt part of the way, as far as Hems; they do not take 
the road of the Itinerary from Damaſcus to Emeſa, which croſſed the 
mountains to the north weſt, and went by Heliopolis or Baalbeck, and 
Laodicea ad Libanum; but they go to the eaſt of the mountains, and 
come into the antient road towards Laodicea, where the two roads in 
the Tables alſo met. 

On the fifteenth of July I ſet out from Damaſcus for Aleppo, having 
hired a young janizary to go with me; I paid ſixty medines to a jani- 
zary at going out of the gate; their demands on Franks being arbitrary. 
We went two leagues to a large village called Touma, where I could 
get no lodging, but was obliged to lie on the bulk of a ſhop; I ob- 
ſerved, that there were many vineyards about this place, which the 
watch from a high floor fixed on four poles, to which they aſcend by a lad- 
der. On the ſixteenth we went along the plain to the north eaſt; I ſaw 
a ſpring encompaſſed with walls like thoſe near Tyre, that the water 
might be conveyed to ſome high ground. A little further there is an aque- 
duct from the weſtern hills of a particular kind, which is much uſed in 
all theſe countries ; the channel is about ten feet under ground ; and 
there are holes down to it, at the diſtance of about fifty yards, with a 
great heap of earth round them; ſo that the channel ſeems to have been 
made, and the earth brought up by theſe holes; and, without doubt, 
they deſcended by them to clean or repair it: This ground, I ſuppoſe, is 
higher than ſome other parts on which the aqueduct is carried; it is pro- 
bable that this channel conveyed water to ſeveral villages from the great 
aqueduct brought from Fege; for I ſaw that it extended a great way. 
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. OBSERVATIONS + 
I here firſt ſaw the hills a conſiderable way off to the caſt, no hills ap- 


pearing that way from the parts about Damaſcus. 


' 


In about three hours from Touma we came to the hills called Ou- 
tala-Saphire, which extend into the middle of this great plain ; at the 
foot of them there is a ruined kane called Adra, from a village near 
it: This probably was Admederin of the Tables, placed twenty five 
miles from Damaſcus, though this place does not ſeem to be more than 
fifteen miles; in about two hours and a half we paſſed over the hills : 
Here the moſt eaſtern ridge of hills, which runs weft of Damaſcus ſeems 
to end; there is but a ſmall deſcent to the northern part of the plain, 
and we came in about an hour to Kteiphe. I ſaw a falt lake on the 
eaſt fide of the plain called Moia-Bechr [The falt water]; for the foil 
being falt, the water evaporates in ſummer, and leaves a cake of falt on 
the earth, but as this ſalt is not wholeſom they are ſupplied from Tad- 
mor. This may be the vale of falt, in which, it is ſaid, David got him 
= name when he returned from ſmiting the Syrians , though the valley 
of ſalt near Tadmor ſeems to be the more probable place; the kingdom 
of David and Solomon extending, without doubt, as far as Tadmor, 
which is mentioned to be built by the latter ?. 

Kteiphe * may be Adarifi of the Tables, placed ten miles from Adme- 
derin ; it is a pleaſant village, encompaſſed with ſlight walls to keep 
out the Arabs; it is the laſt place in the road under the paſha of Da- 
maſcus : We ſtayed here in a very fine kane, which has a portico round 
it, in which there is a ſopha raifed above the court for travellers to re- 
poſe on, and the ſtables are within it. The Arabs came and aſked if 
there was not a Frank in the caravan, and demanded a kaphar, which 
they ſaid would be due to them the next day; they ſeemed likewiſe 
to threaten to take me out of the caravan if I did not pay it; I was 
told that it was not uſual to pay a kaphar in caravans, and the condu- 
ctors of it ſeeming to take part with me, I treated them with coffee, 
made them my friends, and refuſed to pay any thing, 

On the ſeventeenth we travelled an hour to ſome hills, and went up 
by a gentle aſcent, paſſing by a ruined kane on the top of the hills, 
and a village called Juhina to the left at ſome diſtance on the fide of a 
hill; theſe hills were improved with vineyards, and may be the end of 
the ſecond ridge of hills, which extend northward from Jebel Sheik. 
We deſcended into a well cultivated plain about three miles wide, and 
paſſed near a village on a hill to the right, from which the women 
brought eggs, raiſins, bread, curds, cheeſe, and other proviſions to ſell 
to the caravan ; in about two hours we came to a hill, on which there 
is a ruined {quare caſtle ; on the other fade of it we arrived at the vil- 
lage Nephte; at the foot of the hill on which it ſtands there is a fine 
kane and moſque, where we ſtayed all night. 

On the eighteenth we proceeded on our journey, and after a while 
perceived four Arabs (being the ſame who had threatened me) riding at 
ſome diſtance before us; on which thoſe who were foremoſt ſtopped 

« 2 Sam. viii, 13. This is Cotcifa, in the account of the journey 

2 Chron. viii. 4. This is generally thought from Aleppo to Damaſcus, in which it is ſaid 

to be the famous Tadmor, or Palmyra, eſpe- that the kane was built by Sinam Paſha, but 1 


cially as it is mentioned with Hamath, which heard nothing that travellers were ſupplied with 
{ems to be the country of Hamah, proviſions gratis. | 
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ON SYRIA. 


that we might make a cloſer body, and two or three of the caravan 
went before to obſerve them, that they might not ſurpriſe us ; it was 
faid, that they had an intention to plunder the caravan, and that there 
were more of their company near, but in a little time they left us, and 
we ſaw no more of them. About half a league from Nephte is He- 
boud, which I did not ſee; I was told, that antiently it was called Ben- 
fila, and that there are ruins of a large church there. Having travel- 
ed two hours, we came to ſome hills that croſs the plain, on which 
there is a low watch tower ; theſe ſeem to be the end of a ridge of hills 
between the ſecond and third chain of mountains before mentioned ; 
for afterwards we had to the weſt the high mountains, which are eaſt 
of the plain of Baalbeck. About an hour beyond theſe hills is the vil- 
lage of Caraw, probably Ocurura of the Tables, placed fifteen miles from 
Adarin, which ought to be corrected to thirty five; it is finely fituated 


on a hill, on which there ſeemed to have been a camp: I was told, that 


it was called Carinthia when the Franks had poſſeſſion of it. I faw in 
the kane ſome niches with angular pediments over them, which might 
be the remains of a church. To the north eaſt is a hill with a watch 
tower on it, ſo that probably thoſe towers extended to Palmyra; and I 
was informed, that a league weſt of Caraw there was a convent called 
Der-mar-Jacob, which is now entirely ruined ; there were two or three 
Chriſtians at Caraw who came to ſee me : We ſtayed here till night. 
On the nineteenth we kept cloſe together, being under ſome appre- 
henſions of the Arabs ; we went two hours along the plain, and paſſed by a 
hill with a watch-tower on it ; our way afterwards was between low hills, 
and we came to a ſpring, where we expected to ſee the Arabs, as it was 
a place frequented by them; we paſſed by a moſque, and two or three 
houſes called Bes: I ſaw here a plain cofhn of poliſhed marble, with- 
out any ornaments on it. We went about two hours and a half thro” 
the deſert plain to Haſſeiah, computed to be eight hours from Caraw, 
though I think it is not ſo much : When I was about half way between 
theſe two places, I faw a hill directly to the eaſt, which I conjectured 
might be between twenty and thirty miles off ; and they told me, that 
Tadmor lay a little way behind it. I had deſigned to have gone to that 
place from Haſſeiah, but I found that it would have been a very dange- 
rous undertaking, and the aga of Haſſeiah, to whom 1 had letters, was 
not there. Haffeiah is fituated on the edge of a plain, which is higher 
than the country to the ſouth : This plain extends away to Tadmor, or 
Palmyra, and ts probably a part of the deſert of Palmyra. I was in- 
formed by an underſtanding Turk at Caraw, that the aquedu& does not 
come to that place, but that it paſſed near Haſſeiah, where, he ſaid, there 
were ſome figns of it; he alſo informed me, that they have an opinion 
among them, that Haſſeiah was no old place, and probably it was never a 
place of any conſequence; ſo that the principal deſign of the aqueduct ſeems 
to have been to water the high country towards Palmyra. He told me, that 
the water was brought from Raboua, which is the place where the waters 
of the Barrady are divided; and when I mentioned Fege to him, he inform- 
ed me that one branch of the aqueduct came from that river. At Haſſeiah 
they have now only ſome bad water in a pond; it is a miſerable place, there 
being only the governor's houſe in it, a moſque, and two or three houſes en- 
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OBSERVATIONS 


cloſed within a wall adjoining to the kane, and a few other houſes built 
in a hollow ground, which ſeems to have been the baſin of a pond or 
ciſtern for receiving water from the aqueduct. We ſtayed all day in the 
kane, but lay abroad; this place and Caraw are ſubject to the ſame aga, 
independent of a paſha : It is poſſible Hafſeiah might be Deleda of the 
Tables fifteen miles from Ocurura, and ten from Laodicea, as it agrees 
very well with that ſituation. | | 

On the twentieth we travelled weſtward in the plain, and about three 
hours from Haſſeiah, went by an inhabited kane, where the peo- 
ple brought proviſions to ſell to the caravan ; about a league further the 

lain of Baalbeck opened to us; I ſaw in it, at a diſtance, ſome wood, 
which, they told me, were the gardens of a village called Ras, which 
might be Conna of the Itinerary, tho' that ſeems to be rather at too 

reat a diſtance, if the Itinerary 1s right. 

They ſay the river Aſe (the old Orontes) riſes about twenty miles north of 
Baalbeck, and runs, I ſuppoſe, as near by the north caſt corner of mount Li- 
banon, a little further to the north weſt, where it makes a large lake called alſo 
Aſe, and I conjectured it might be about three miles broad and eight long, 
and extends northwards towards Hems, There is no mention of this 
lake in antient authors; ſo that probably it has been made like the lake 
of Mantoua in later times, by ſome ſtoppage of the water of the Orontes. 


Some ſay, that the Aſe is alſo called Makloub. In this part I ſaw two 


little hills on the eaſt fide of the lake, and one on the Aſe, between 
the lake and Hems, and ſeveral others along the river to the north. 
The natives ſeem to have retained the very antient name of this river, 
which it probably had before it was called the Orontes, which name might 
be given it by the Greeks; for Sozomen » ſpeaks of Apamea as on the river 
Axius. And that it may not be thought a new name in hiſtory, it muſt 
be obſerved that Vaillant © in his hiſtory of Syria, has a medal of Alex- 
ander Balas, king of Syria, with the legend relating to Apamea 
on the Axius, ATIAMEQN TQN HO T ASI. The river Maſyas, 
now called the Yarmuc, which fell into the Orontes near Apamea, riſes 
to the north between the hills, that are weſt of old Reah, which I ſhall 
have occaſion to mention. 

Here, I ſuppoſe, we came into upper Syria from Cœleſyria, and into 
that part of it called Laodicene, from Laodicea ad Libanum or Laodicea 
Cabioſa, which probably was on the weſt ſide of the Orontes near the foot 
of Libanus, and was a Roman colony. The country from this place to 
Chalcis called by the Franks Old Aleppo, had the name of the plains 
of Marſyas, doubtleſs from the river already mentioned. Having tra- 
velled weſtward from Haſſeiah we here turned to the north, and, after 
ſome time, arrived at Hems. 


In the account of the journey to Damaſcus, b Sozomeni Hiſt. vii. 15. 
at is called Shemſi. © Vaillant Hiſtor, Syr. pag. 261. 
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ON SYRIA. 
CHAP. XIIL 


Of Hems, Haman, and Marran. 


H EMS is the antient Emeſa e, mentioned in the Tables as twenty 


miles from Laodicea, and by the Itinerary as eighteen ; it ſtands 

on a fine plain, and is watered by a rivulet or ſmall canal, 
brought to it from the Aſe. The walls of the city are about three miles 
in circumference, and probably were made about the year one thouſand 
and ninety eight, when the Chriſtians had poſſeſſion of it, during the 
time of the Holy war; for they are built like thoſe of Cæſarea on the ſea, 
which were made by Lewis the ninth of France ; except that there 
ſeemed to have been a terrace round on the outſide of the walls, defended 
by a parapet wall, on the outſide of which is the foſſee; it appears that 
there has been a rampart made round it ſince that time, which was faced 
with ſtone, probably after Saladin had taken it from the Chriſtians in 
one thouſand one hundred eighty ſeven, or it may be on the invention 
of cannon : The Tartars took it from the Saracens in one thouſand two 
hundred and fifty eight ; the city afterwards came into the hands of the 
Mamalukes ; and the Turks took it from them*, During the time that it was 
in the hands of the Europeans, it was deſtroyed by an earthquake, which 
happened in one thouſand one hundred fifty ſeven, when ſeveral other 
cities underwent the ſame fate. The preſent town takes up only about a 
quarter of the ſpace contained within the walls, being the north weſt 
quarter; the buildings are very indifferent; they are under the covert of 
a large ruined caſtle, which is to the ſouth of the preſent town; it is built 
on a high round mount, encompaſſed with a foſſee about twenty feet 
deep and thirty paces broad, over which there is a bridge 'of ſeveral 
arches; it is built ſo high that it riſes a conſiderable way up the fide of 
the hill; the top of the hill is near half a mile in circumference, and of 
an irregular figure of ten ſides; the whole mount is faced with ſtone. 
The eaſtern hiſtorians ſay, that Hippocrates reſided here, and went 
often from this city to Damaſcus: And the eccleſiaſtical writers relate 
that faint John Baptiſt's head was found here in the time of the emperor 
Theodoſius. The emperor Elagabalus was of this city, in which there 
was a famous temple dedicated to the ſun, which was worſhipped here 
under the title of Elagabalus, from which this emperor had his name. 
It is faid the emperor Aurelian defeated Zenobia near this city, and after- 
wards built ſome temples in it. About the town there are ſeveral pieces 
of pillars and capitals, and the remains of the antient gate to the north, 
which, from the baſement that ranges round, I conclude was adorned 
with pilaſters. 

About a furlong to the weſt of the town, there is a curious piece of 
antiquity ; a plan and view of it may be ſeen at O. O. in the twenty 
ſecond plate; it is a building about forty feet ſquare without, and 
thirty within ; the walls are built of brick after the Roman manner, 


4 The le of this country ſeem to be call- * Bibliotheque Orientale d'Hcrbelot, under 
ed Emiſeni by Pliny, Nat. Hiſt, viii, 23. Hems, 
and fo alſo by Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 735. 
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which are about an inch thick, and the mortar between them is of 
the ſame thickneſs : The caſing of the building is very extraordinary, 
conſiſting of rows of ſtone four inches ſquare, ſet diagonally, one 
row being white ſtone, and another black alternately. There are 
two ſtories of architecture, conſiſting of five pilaſters on each fide, 
which are built of ſmall white hewn ſtone, the lower ſtory is Do- 
ric, and the upper Ionic, each ſtory being about nine feet four inches 
high ; above theſe the top is built like a pyramid, but within it is of the 
figure of a cone ; in the ceiling of the lower arched room there are ſome 
remains of fine reliefs in ſtucco: Some of the people call it the ſepulchre 
of Caius ; and Bellona ſays, he law the ſepulchre of Caius Czfar here; 
but this cannot be, for that prince being wounded in Armenia, died at 
Lamyra in Lycia, and his aſhes were carried from that place to Rome, 
and depoſited in the Mauſoleum of Auguftus; and his epitaph is among 
Gruter's inſcriptions, though indeed ſome antient hiſtorians ſay errone- 
ouſly that he died in Syria ; ſo that probably this was a monument 
erected to the honour of Caius by the people of Emeſa, in order to gain 
the emperor's favour ; for on the eaſt and north fide, at the top of the 
ſecond ſtory, there is a Greek inſcription, but I had no conveniency of 
getting up to read it; I could not ſo much as diſtinguiſh one letter of 
that on the north fide ; but on the eaſtern one the firſt word is TAloc, 
and I copied ſome other letters * : It is ſaid, there was another build- 
ing of this kind at ſome diſtance to the north of it, and that a chain 
went from one to the other, and that they were the monuments of two 
ſiſters, daughters of an emperor ; if there really was another, it is not 
improbable that it might be erected to the memory of Lucius. 

We ſtayed at Hems all day in the kane, and when I ſaw the inſcrip- 
tion I was determined to carry a letter which I had, and a preſent of 
cloth to the governor, who has the title of aga, and is independent of 
the paſha ; I deſired him to ſend a man with me; he was an old and 
ſuſpicious Turk, and very far from being polite ; I endeavoured in vain 
to get a ladder in order to copy the inſcription. The governor ſent for 
me to feel his pulſe, and to give him my advice; for I was mentioned in 
the letter as a phyſician; but when I came I told him it was a miſtake, 
which made him more ſuſpicious; but I had no further need of him, 
and my preſent prevented my paying a kaphar of fourteen piaſtres. 

On the twenty farſt we ſet forward on our journey ; I obſerved, that 


they reap their corn in theſe parts, whereas about Damaſcus they pull it 


up by the roots. Croſſing a fine plain about twelve miles in length, we 
came to a high ground over the Orontes, on which the village of Re- 
ſtoun is ſituated, and near it are the ruins of a very large convent ; there 
is a bridge here over the river. I ſaw in the road ſome pieces of pil- 
lars and capitals ; and as this is half way between Hems and Hamah, 
which was the old Epiphania, I concluded it to have been Arethuſa of 
the Itinerary and Tables, though the diſtances in neither of them well 
correſpond : The Tables, by miſtake, put theſe places weſt of the Oron- 


In the account of the journey to Damaſcus, ** pulchre à double eſtage, hors la ville, haut 
the name mentioned in the inſcription is FTAIN * elevẽ en forme de pyramide quaree, fabri- 
IOYAIN. Belon, in his travels, ſpeaks of this que de fort ciment, qui eſt inſcrit des lettres 
monument in theſe words: Encor il y a un ſe- © Gans d'un epitaphe de Caius Cæſar. 
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tes, whereas all of them, except Epiphania or Hamah, are on the eaſt 
fade. 


We travelled about twelve miles over a ſort of a deſert, and arrived at Thefituation 
Hamah, which has generally been thought to be Apamea : But the Iti-* *pamea- 


nerary makes Apamea ſixty- four miles from Emeſa, and the Tables ſixty- 
fix, whereas Hamah at moſt cannot be above twenty-four miles from 
Hems. Strabo ſays, Apamea is directly on the other ſide of the mountain 
from Laodicea in Seleucis, which is much to the north of Hamah ; he alſo 
fays, that about Apamea there was much marſhy and meadow ground, 
and that the Orontes and a great lake made it a peninſula; and he adds, 
that Seleucus Nicator, and the other kings of Syria, kept there five hun- 
dred elephants, and a great part of their army, on account of the great 
convenience of forage. But Hamah is ſituated in a narrow valley, having 
high ground on each fide of it: Moreover, the eaſtern hiſtorians mention, 
that the earthquake in one thouſand one hundred fifty-ſeven, deſtroyed 
Hems, Hamah, Latichea or Laodicea, and Apamea; fo that in thoſe 
times the city of Apamea till retained its name: Hamah therefore can- 
not be Apamea, but muſt have been Epiphania, placed in the Itinerary 
thirty-two miles, and in the Tables thirty-ſix from Emeſa. It is pro- 
bable this is the capital of the country of Hamath, the king of which, 


named Toi, ſent preſents to David, and made an alliance with him, on 


his conquering his enemy the king of Zobah, who probably was maſter 


of the country about Palmyra «=. The ſtore cities of Hamath alſo are 
mentioned with Tadmor, as built by Solomon », On the whole, it is 
not certain where Apamea, at firſt called Pella by the Macedonians *, 
was fituated ; but according to Antonine's Itinerary, it was in the road 
from Antioch to Epiphania and Emeſa, fixty-nine miles from Antioch, 
thirty-two from Epiphania, and fixty-four from Emeſa, The Engliſh 
gentlemen who have paſſed between Aleppo and Latichea, have con- 
jectured that it was at Shogle, where they paſs the Orontes on a bridge ; 
but this ſeems to be too near to Antioch ; and if there really is ſuch a place 
as Apamia or Famyah on the Orontes, which, in the account of the 
journey from Aleppo to Damaſcus, is placed « about nine miles from the 
road, it ſeems very probable that it was really the antient Apamea, and 
Shayſar, which in that map is ſouth of it, may be old Lariſſa, ſixteen 
miles both from Fpiphania and Apamea, according to the Itinerary, 


The fituation of Hamah is very particular in a narrow valley on the Oron- Ham, 


tes, the plains ending on each fide in high clifts over the river; it is open to the 
eaſt and weſt, which is the courſe the river takes here; and without the 
town there are pleaſant gardens on each {ide of the river; the air of it is 
looked on as unwholſome. It is in a manner three towns : The prin- 
cipal town being on the ſouth fide of the river; and between it and the 
river there runs a narrow high hill, near a mile long, on which probably 
the antient city ſtood, which might have its name on account of the 
conſpicuouſneſs of its fituation ; they now keep a horſe guard in this 
part: The welt end of the hill is ſeparated by art from the reſt, and was 
a ſtrong fort with a deep foſſee to the eaſt, cut down in the rock; the 
end of the hill, which is very high, is ſomething of an oblong hexagon 


s 2 Sam, viii. 9, 10. l 2 Chron, viii. 4. Strabo, xvi. p. 752. Pag. 26. 
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figure, and is all faced with ſtone ; but nothing remains on it at 
ſent, except a ſmall part of the walls. At the weſt end of this there is 
another town or large ſuburb, as there is a third on the north fide of the 
river, which extends up to many parts of the heights round it, ſo that 
the city and ſuburbs ſtand on a great compaſs of ground. 

As many parts of the town are much higher than the Orontes, they 
have a method of raiſing the waters by a great number of wheels in the 
river made with boxes round them, by which the water is raiſed to ſe- 
veral aqueducts, conſiſting of very high arches, which, if well built, 
might be compared to many of the Roman works; ſome of the wheels 
are near forty feet in diameter, and raiſe the water to within ſive or ſix 
feet of their height, which is conveyed along the fide of the hills, 

There are very little remains of antiquity here, except ſome ruins of 
an old gateway, and ſome few capitals and pillars. I ſaw ſeveral Gothic 
capitals about the town, and finding many medals of the Greek em- 
perors here, and very few of great antiquity, made me conclude that 
the place was in a flouriſhing condition about the middle ages, and that 
it was but an inconſiderable town before the time of Ptolemy, who does 
not make any mention of Epiphania ; the city is now in a very flouriſh- 
ing condition, it being the only town to which the Arabs of the eaſtern 
deſert about Tadmor can come, in order to be ſupplied with what they 
want; which is aliberty they enjoy on a ſort of tacit agreement, that they 
ſhall not plunder the caravans that come to this city. They are not 
under a paſha, but have a particular bey or governor, to whom the city 
and a territory about it belong. © 

The chiefs or ſheiks of Hamah, for 1o thoſe are called who are at 
the head of the Arab intereſt in every city, are very famous in theſe 
parts, as they are deſcended from Mahomet; they have the title of 
Emir, and they had a great influence and intereſt inthe city and country, 
till they began to abuſe it. Some Engliſh going to ſee the head of them, 
on making ſome compliments to him, with regard to the honour and 
dignity of his family; he had the modeſty only to ſay, that the people 
eſteemed him as a prophet. They have a very fine palace, delightfully 
ſituated on the river. I have been told, they have ſuch a reverence for 
this family in ſome parts towards Perſia, that if any one who has been 
guilty of a crime comes here, and obtains ſome ſort of a patent from 
this emir, they return to their country, and no one can call them to an 
account. | 

In this city, as well as in Hems, there are a conſiderable number of 
Greeks. Abulfeda, the great Arabian hiſtorian and geographer, was 
prince of Hamah about the year one thouſand three hundred forty-five, 
probably of the family of the ſheiks of Hamah already mentioned. He 
had the title of ſultan, king and prince of Hamah, and reigned three 
years, the ſovereign power being in his family. He publiſhed two books, 
for which he is very famous; one an abſtract of univerſal hiſtory to his 
own time; the other of geography, with the ' places diſpoſed in tables 
according to their longitude and latitude. I had letters to the aga here, 
which I would have delivered, in order to have been excuſed from pay- 
ing a great kaphar, if they had demanded it of me. | 

As we had performed two days journey in one, and part of the caravan 
ſtopped at Reſtoun, we ſtayed here all the next day, and went out of the 


town 
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town in the evening to lay abroad with the caravan; and on the twenty- 
third we ſet out a little after midnight. Before we had gone far, we ſaw 
all of a ſudden about fifty Arab horſe coming towards us; immediately 
every one had his fire arms ready, and it was curious to ſee the footmen 

icking up ſtones in a great hurry to throw with their ſlings, which they 
Fav always tyed about their waiſts, and are very dextrous in the ma- 
nagement of them; they proved to be ſome Arabs, who had been robbers, 
but having ſubmitted to the government, were ſettled as honeſt men. Hav- 
ing travelled about four leagues from Hamah, we paſſed by a ruined village 
on a riſing ground, called Ktabai; another alſo called Aſriminerga was 
mentioned ; about this place I ſaw a ruin like a church; and two miles to 
the left a village called Tiſin; and a league further on the left is Trimeris ; 
there are a great number of ciſterns under ground about theſe places. 
At ſome diſtance to the weſt, we ſaw a ridge of low hills that begin to- 
wards the lake of Aſe. We arrived at Shehoun, which is about eight hours 
diſtant from Hamah. This place, and a territory about it, is under an 
independent aga; it might be Cappareas of the Itinerary, On the 
twenty-fourth we proceeded on our journey, travelling between low 
hills, and in an hour came to Eiſel Cabad, which is a ruined place with 
ciſterns under it. When I was about half way between Shehoun and 
Marrah, I was told by one of Aſia minor, who was in the caravan, that 
about a league and a half to the eaſt there was an obeliſk, ſome ſepul- 
chres, and other ruins, which he had ſeen when he formerly travelled that 
that way, We went on and arrived at Marrah, 


GHAP, XAIY. 


Of Marran, Kuen, EL BARRAw, Rovian, OLD ALEPPo, 
or CHALC1s, and otlier places in tlie way to ALEPPO. 


nia in the Itinerary ; it may be alſo Maronias of Ptolemy, and the 

people of this place may be the Maratocupreni, mentioned by 
Ammianus Marcellinus', who ſays, their city was deſtroyed by Valens on 
account of the devaſtations they committed throughout the whole coun- 
try. Though this place is faid to be thirty-nine miles from Epiphania, 
yet I do not take it to be above twenty-four, for the loaded beaſts in the 
caravan went it in one day, I ſaw all along this road from Reſtoun a 
great number of ciſterns dug down in the rock on each fide of the way, 
to preſerve the rain water, and about moſt of them ſome little ruins; 
ſo that where-ever I obſerved many of them, I concluded there had 
been ſome antient village. Marrah is a very poor little town; there 
is a fine kane on the outſide of it, but nothing elſe worthy of obſerva- 
tion, except a beautiful ſquare tower of hewn ſtone built to one of 
their moſques, and a little ruin of a very old church, which ſeemed to 


M ARRAH, without doubt is Arra, placed thirty miles from Epipha- 


| Strabo, lib, xxviii. cap. 7, 
Vor. II, Part I. P p have 
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have belonged to a building adjoining of a much later date, and might 


be either an old convent, or a Mahometan hoſpital.  Marrah belongs to 


an independent aga, and there is a large kaphar to be paid by Franks, 
which his people came to demand of me. I told them I had a letter 
for the apa, and that I would go and deliver it, which I found would 
not be agreeable to them; ſo. they were glad to take a ſmall ſum; but 
were very deſirous to have got my letter; and I was informed that the 
would have deſtroyed it, and then have obliged me to pay their full 
demand. | 

On the twenty-fifth we ſet out, and in about ſix or ſeven hours ar- 
rived at Surmeen, where I went to ſleep on the bulk of a ſhop. I had 
ſent from Hamah to my friend at Aleppo, to let him know that I was 
with the caravan, as he had preſſed me to do by letter; and he was fo 
kind as to come as far as this place to meet me: He ſoon found me out, 
and conducted me to his tent. In the afternoon we went about three 
leagues to the north weſt to Reah, a large village ſituated at the north- 
ern foot of a ridge of hills, which extends from this place almoſt to Ha- 
mah. About this village, and moſt of the others in theſe parts, there are 
great plantations of olive-trees, and they make a conſiderable quantity of 
ſoap of the oil of olives, which is ſent into Perſia, as well as that which 
is made in Tripoli and Damaſcus. We aſcended the hills to the ſouth, 
paſſing by ſeveral grots, on which there were ſome very imperfe& re- 
mains of Greek inſcriptions, which to me ſeemed to contain the names of 
the people buried there: I took notice alſo of a fine old arch over a foun- 
tain, About three quarters of the way up the hill we came to a level 
ſpot where there is a fountain, and every thing made very convenient for 
thoſe who come here for their pleaſure: We met the aga of Reah in this 
place, with whom we drank coffee: The tent being pitched, we ſtaid here 
all night. The aga had a great entertainment at this place, and muſic; 
he ſent us ſome of his proviſions; and 1 was told they were ſo polite, as 
not to begin their muſic until they found we were aſleep, that we might 
not be diſturbed by it. 

On the twenty- ſixth we went to ſee ſeveral fine ruins of antient towns 
or villages to the ſouth; in about an hour we came to Ramy, and after- 
wards paſſed by Mageſia and Aſhy, in all which places we ſaw ruins of 
villages built of hewn ſtone: We at length came to Kuph, which is a 
ruined village of ſuch extent that it looked like the remains of a large 
town. All the buildings in this, and the other places which I ſhall 
mention, are of a yellow hewn ſtone, which is eaſily worked; the walls 
are built of ſingle ſtones, and are about eighteen inches thick: They are 
neither faſtened with iron, nor laid in mortar; and in this manner I 
ſaw ſeveral very beautiful walls at leaſt thirty feet high, which ſtood 
true, and were not in the leaſt ruined in ſuch a courſe of time, bein 
built on a firm rocky foundation; the ſtones are worked ſo ſmooth that 
they join very cloſe, and are laid in ſuch a manner as to bind one an- 
other. In Kuph the buildings appear like very magnificent palaces ; 
ſome of them are built round ſeveral courts; I was aſtoniſhed to ſee 
ſuch buildings in a place fo retired, and in the midſt of rocky hills, 
where there is no view or proſpect of any thing delightful ; but on tak- 
ing a nearer view of them, I concluded by whom, and for what purpoſe 
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they were built. By the manner of architeQure, which is not bad, they 
muſt have been of the fourth or fifth century at the loweſt. The croſſes 
made over all the doors, are a proof that they are Chriſtian buildings ; 
and as there are ſepulchres built near every one of the large houſes ; 
theſe places muſt have been antiently uſed for retirement by Chri- 
ſtians of diſtinction in thoſe primitive times, to which they might 
come in order to ſeparate themſelves from the world, and to meditate 
on their mortality in fight of their tombs ; and to theſe places they pro- 
bably withdrew in order to end their days : And ſome perſons who were 
inclined to ſpend their fortunes in a devout retirement might live in theſe 
ſolitudes, not without ſome grandeur, and maintain a religious hoſpita- 
lity. Theſe ſepulchres are very handſome ſquare buildings, as repre- 
ſented at E, in the twenty - fourth plate; moſt of them are adorned with 
Corinthian pilaſters at the corners, ſupporting rich entablatures; over 
which they are built in the form of a pyramid ; there are generally four or 
fire very large ſtone coffins in them, and a ſort of ſteps are made up the ſides 
of the pyramids to go to the top of them. Adjoining to a large palace 
there are ruins of a church built after the Syrian manner; there are alſo 
ſeveral burial places, which ſeem to have been vaults under their houſes; 
and likewiſe great numbers of ſepulchres cut into the rock, ſome 
of which have a portico before them of three or four pillars cut alſo out 
of the rock. A plan of one of theſe may be ſeen in the twenty-fourth 


plate at F, in which there are fix ſtone coffins, 
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North of this village is a place called Elbarraw, which is only ſeparated Elbarraw. 


from it by a little valley: Here there is a ruinous well- built caſtle, and ſome 
decayed houſes, which are of no mean ſtructure; there is likewiſe a well 
cut down through the rock. From this place we returned partly by the 


ſame way, and went about two leagues to the north eaſt to a village 


called Frihay, where there are remains of ſome very handſome palaces, 
one of which is almoſt entire; over the door of another there is an im- 

rfect Greek inſcription, which ſeemed to contain the name of the 
maſter of it; one ſepulchral building is like thoſe of Kuph, except that 
it is covered with a cupola; the others are all in a different manner, and 
ſeem to have made a circle on a hill, at a little diſtance from the 
houſes; there are a great number of them ; one is a grot cut into the 
rock; and befote the entrance there is an arch about nine feet thick 
built with fingle ſtones of that length, and finely turned: In the front 
of theſe arches there are ſome imperfect Greek inſcriptions, which I ſaw 
were of a religious nature, moſt of them being doxologies. Under one 


of the arches near a houſe, (in which I could ſee no entrance into 


any grot) there are two or three Greek inſcriptions, which ſeemed to be 
Pagan, but in ſuch barbarous unintelligible Greek, that they were hardly 
worth tranſcribing. In all the roads about theſe places, eſpecially at the 
villages, we ſaw ſome ruins and decayed churches built with hewn ſtone, 


and in the ſame taſte. We returned in the evening to our tent at 


Reah. 
On the twenty-ſeventh in the afternoon we ſet out and went three 


hours eaſt ſouth eaſt by a bad rocky road to Rouiah, called by the Franks 
old Reah ; after travelling about an hour we paſſed through Kapharlate, 


where there are ſome ruins and old columns, particularly a fountain co- 
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Rouiah. 


Old Kleppo, 


Cbalcs. 
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vered with an arch ſupported by four Doric pillars, with a Greek in- 

ſctiption on it; we went through Montef,where we ſaw more ruins, 
Rouiah is near the plain that leads from Marrah to Aleppo; this is 

a more magnificent place than the others ; there are in it about fix or 


ſeven fine palaces, ſome of which are almoſt entire, and there are almoſt 


as many churches : The houſes are built round courts with porticos all 
round within ſupporting a gallery, which communicates with the rooms 
above, there being a door from it to every room. The capitals of the 


- pillars, which are no bad work, are of the Corinthian and Ionic orders: 


The churches ſeem to have been more magnificent than the houſes, eſ- 
pecially three or four, which are built with three naves, the arches of 
which are ſupported by pillars, and the largeſt has great pillars in it of 
an oblong ſquare figure, and a portico before it; on one fide there is 
an open building with a dome ſupported by columns, which ſeems to 
have been a baptiſtery ; on the north fide of the church there is a building 
like a ſmall antient temple, with an angular pediment at each end ; the 
corners are adorned with Corinthian pilaſters, not of the beſt workman- 
ſhip: The whole building 1s raiſed on a fine baſement, and before it there 
is a portico, conſiſting only of two pillars, which are in the front between 
the fide walls that ſupport the pediment ; this ſeemed to have been a fa- 
mily chapel, and under it is a vault with ſtone coffins, or graves cut in 
the rock: There is another of the ſame kind near one of the palaces, 
with an unintelligible Greek inſcription on the pediment. There are 
ruins of great buildings all round the large church, where probably 
many perſons might live in a ſort of community; and this poſſibly 


might be the firſt beginning of that ſort of retirement in theſe parts, 


which was afterwards introduced and ſettled in public communities in 


the monaſtic life : One of the churches was dedicated to St. Peter and 
Paul, and has on it this inſcription : 


IIET POL 


EY IHATAOC 


There is one ſepulchre here of a very particular kind; two arches are 
turned at proper diſtances, and about fix or ſeven feet above the ground 
a very large ſtone coffin is placed on them, which is nine feet long, four 
feet ten inches wide, and five feet ten inches deep ; the part below, 
which is encloſed, has in it two graves cut down in the rock: We lay 
all night at Rouiah. 

On the twenty-eighth we went to the north eaſt, and in two hours, 
at Elkane, came into the high road from Marrah to Aleppo, where there 


is a good old kane; it is about half way between Marrah and Surmeen : 


We ſoon left the road, and went to the north eaſt to old Aleppo, aſcend- 
ing the hill which is over it, where there is a moſque, and a ſheik's 
burial place; here we ſtayed all day, and viſited the antiquities about 
the place. 

Old Aleppo is computed to be about twelve miles to the ſouth of 
Aleppo, and near two leagues to the caſt of the high road; I take this 


place to have been Chalcis, the antient capital of the diſtrict of Chalci- 
dene, and not the antient Berea, which, without doubt, ſtood where 
Aleppo now is. Chalcis is placed in thedtinerary twenty miles from Arra, 


3 | 


and 


ON SYRIA. 


and eight from Beroa, though it is not ſo much; but the former agrees 
very well with the diſtance of theſe places : In the Tables indeed it is 
twenty-nine from Berya, which may be a miſtake for nineteen. The 
road in the Tables from Antioch to Berya, joins at Chalcis with the road 
of the Itinerary from Emeſa to Beroa ; and now the common road from 
Hems is not far from it, and the road of the Arabs is cloſe by it. The 


reaſon why the road has been changed is probably becauſe it might not 


ſo ſafe on account of robbers. Ptolemy places Chalcis twenty minutes 
ſouth of Beroea, all which diſtances are too great, it being but ſixteen 
miles from this place to Aleppo, round by Kan Touman. The true 
Arabian name of this town was Kennaſſerin, and it is ſo called at this time; 
the Arab writers alſo call the northern part of Syria by this name, ac- 
cording to their diviſion of the country, and the gate of Aleppo that 

out this way has the ſame name; and it is probable, that the Arabs 
finding Chalcis a flouriſhing city, and a capital of a diviſion of Syria 
among the antients, might make it the capital of the northern part of Sy- 
ria, and call that diſtrict by the ſame name, which the natives origi- 
nally gave to the city; the Greeks probably giving it another name, 
uſed only by themſelves: It was no inconſiderable city in the time of the 
antients, being the ſtrong hold of the extenſive country called Marſyas. 
The remains of it are about a mile ſouth of the river of Aleppo, which 
is called the Caiè, and runs at the foot of the hills which are between this 
place and that city. The courſe of this river ſeems formerly to have been 
on a lower ground nearer the old city, and to have been carried higher, 
in order to water ſome lands: As this place was called Chalcis ad Be- 
lum, it is not unlikely that Belus was the name of this river, unleſs it 
might be the name of the mountains near it, which are now called 
Sheik Aite; there are ſome remains of the foundations of the city 
walls, which are about ten feet thick; they are not above a mile in cir- 
cumference, and were built with ſquare towers at equal diſtances: At the 
ſouth eaſt ſide of the city is a raiſed ground, on which there are foundations 
of an antient caſtle, which was about half a mile in circumference, and 
they ſay, that there are three wells in it ; all now is a confuſed heap of 
ruins, except on the north eaſt ſide without the town, where on an ad- 
vanced ground there are foundations of an oblong ſquare building, which 
might be a temple, There is a high hill to the weſt of the city, on which 
the fortreſs probably ſtood, which was the great defence of all this coun- 
try : On the top of it there are three or four very fine large ciſterns, like 
arched vaults, cut down in the rock, with a hole in the top to draw up 
the water, and ſteps down to them on one fide ; there is likewiſe a 
moſque on a mount, which is the higheſt part of the hill, where I ſaw 
ſome fragments of Chriſtian Greek inſcriptions; and at the eaſt end of the 
moſque are the foundations of a ſemicircular building, which convinced 
me that it had been a church : At the foot of this hill to the north 
there is cut over the door of a grotto a ſpread eagle in relief, 
which might be a work of the Romans, probably during the govern- 
ment of the Flavian family, who might be benefactors to the city, as 
the name of it was changed in compliment to ſome of them, probably 
Trajan ; for there is a medal of this city, with Trajan's head on it, and 
this reverſe, OA. XAAKIAEQN, From the top of this hill I ſaw the 
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W | 

minaret of the moſque in the caſtle of Aleppo, though there are high 
mountains between theſe places. We ſet out on the twenty-ninth, and 
went along by the river to the high road from Damaſcus, and came to 
Kan-Touman in that road, which is fix miles from Aleppo. This kane, 


they ſay, was built by Touman Bey, the laſt mamaluke ſultan of gypt, 


but I do not know what authority they have for it; there are ſome 
ſmall braſs cannon on the walls of the kane : Paſſing over this hill we 
came into the open uneven country, in which Aleppo ſtands. We 
encamped in a garden at Rambuta near a league from Aleppo. Seve- 
val friends 'came out to dine with us, and in the evening the conſul 
ſent his chancellor, dragoman, and chous or meſſenger, with his com- 
pliments, and we all went together to Aleppo, paying the compliment 
of alighting at the conſul's houſe, and when I had paid my reſpects to 
him I retired to the houſe of my friend. tg 


CHAP. XV. 
Of AL EPP. 


HE country in which Aleppo ſtands is uneven in many parts, 
and yet, with regard to the mountains, it may be looked on as 


a plain. It is bounded to the north by mount Taurus, to the 
weſt by mount Amanus, and to the eaſt by the Euphrates, ſtretching 
away to the ſouth beyond the valley of ſalt, as far as the large barren 
deſerts of Palmyra, and is partly bounded to the ſouth by the hills which 
we paſſed over. The country about Aleppo is a rocky free ſtone, and 
the ſoil is ſhallow. | 

Aleppo itſelf is ſituated partly on the plain, and partly on two or three 
riſing grounds; it is encompaſſed with walls of hewn ſtone, which are 
thought to be moſtly of the mamaluke building ; theſe walls are not above 
three miles in circumference, but there are great ſuburbs, eſpecially to the 
north, ſo that the whole cannot be much leſs than five miles in compaſs. 
Aleppo is generally thought to be the old Berœa, and though there are 
very few marks of antiquity about it, yet they are ſufficient to prove 
that there was an antient town here. I was informed, that they fre- 
quently find marble pillars a conſiderable depth in the earth to the north 
eaſt of the caſtle, where the old town probably ſtood. One of the hills 
to the north of the town ſeems to be raiſed by art into a high mount, 
on which the caſtle of Aleppo ſtands ; and the foſſee is near half a mile 
in circumference. The ſtreets and bazars, or ſhops, are laid out like 
thoſe of Damaſcus ; it is eſteemed one of the beſt built cities through- 
out all the Turkiſh dominions ; the houſes being of hewn free ſtone, 
and there are ſome moſques and kanes eſpecially, which are very mag- 
nificent ; ſeveral of the former having large domes to them. But the 
buildings are not high in proportion to the ſize, and the domes are raiſed 
ſo little above them, that they appear low and flat, though built with 
great expence. | | ; 


& | The 
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The Jews and Chriſtians of the country live in one of the ſuburbs, 
and the Franks in one quarter of the city: The houſes being all terraced 
over, they can go from houſe to houſe on the top of them, where 
they do not think proper to make up any fence; and when they do, 
they frequently have doors through them; and the air of Aleppo is ſo 
fine, that the people lie on the tops of their houſes during the ſummer 
ſeaſon, On the north and weſt ſides of the town, at ſome little di- 
ſtance, runs the river Caie, which, though a ſmall dirty ſtream, yet 


paſſing through the gardens, makes them very pleaſant ; this river is loſt 


in a moraſs about four miles to the eaſt of old Aleppo. The gardens 
produce a great variety of fruit; there are ſmall houſes in them, to which 
company often retire for ſome weeks in the ſummer ; and theſe gardens 
may be hired at any time for a party of pleaſure. The water which they 
uſe for drinking is brought about four miles from the north by an aque- 


duct on the ground, and in ſome parts, where there are little hills, the 


water runs under ground, in the manner as deſcribed near Damaſcus; the 
water here has a certain quality, which makes ſtrangers, who drink of it, 
break out in blotches, and they have generally three or four about their 
hands and arms, which contiue half a year, or a year, and are very trou- 
bleſome; ſome have not this diſorder till after they have lived there many 
years ; and it is obſerved, that the natives have it once, and that it com- 
monly appears in their faces; nor is there any remedy found againſt it: 
Among the Engliſh it goes by the name of the Mal of Aleppo. The Alep- 
pines are reckoned a ſubtle people, and the Turks both merchants and 
others value themſelves much on appearing, and being eſteemed as gen- 
tlemen under the title of Cheleby. The paſha of the northern part of Syria 
reſides here, and is called the paſha of Aleppo; it is a good paſhalic, and 
the people ſubmit quietly when their governor ſqueezes their purſes ; and 
their tyranny this way often falls very heavily on their Chriſtian ſub- 
jects. 


a large caravan comes from Balſora or Boſra, on the Euphrates, which 


is uſually a month on the road. This trade has however much decayed 
ſince the Perſian war, on which the ſilk commonly brought from Aſia 


Minor to this place, began to be carried to Smyrna; and the buſineſs of 
ſilk and woollen carpets, which were made in the north part of Perſia 
towards Tauris, almoſt entirely decayed ; and the communieacation 
this way being cut off, the demand gradually leſſened, till the art it 
ſelf was almoſt loſt, They ſend to Europe fine goats hair of Perſia, in 
order to make hats. They manufacture alſo many burdets of the 
ſame kind as thoſe of Damaſcus, but not in ſo great perfe&ion, and 
ſend them all over Turkey, and to Europe: This place is alſo famous 
for piſtachio nuts, of which they have great orchards, of a better kind 
than thoſe that grow wild, and they are ſent to all parts: The import is 
chiefly Venetian and Leghorn wrought ſilks, tin, many ſmall wares from 
Europe, and Engliſh and French cloths. The Engliſh factory was ſet- 
tled here about the time of queen Elizabeth; it is of late much de- 


cayed, which is owing to the perfection and cheapneſs of the French 
manufacture, ſo that there are not above fax or ſeven Engliſh houſes here 
at preſent, The Dutch have a conſul, and two houſes, but their trade 

| 15 
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Aleppo is the great mart for all Perſian goods, eſpecially for raw ſilks; . 
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is almoſt entirely loſt, This is the moſt famous place in Turkey for 
making tents. 5 05 | 2 5 

About half a mile north of Aleppo, there is a convent of derviſhes, 
pleaſantly Bae on a riſing ground; there is in it a fine moſque co- 
vered with a dome; and many tall cypreſs trees, growing about the con- 
vent, make it appear a more pleaſant place at a diſtance than it really 
is; there being a great want of verdure in the country round about it: 
Theſe derviſhes are not of the dancing fort, but there is another com- 
munity of them at Aleppo, who exerciſe their devotion that way. 

On the ſouth eaſt ſide of the town are ſeveral magnificent ſepulchres 
of the Mamaluke times; they are indeed moſques, which the great per- 
ſons, whilſt they were alive, built to depoſite their bodies in: The 
buildings generally conſiſt of a portico built on three ſides of a court 
with pillars, in a very coſtly and magnificent manner, with a grand gate- 
way in front; oppoſite to this is the moſque, which is generally covered 
with a dome; and the mirab or niche, that directs them which way to 
pray, is very often made of the fineſt marbles, ſomething in the manner 

of moſaic work. In one of the burial places, to the eaſt of the walls of 
the city, they ſay the body of Campſon Gaur is depoſited, who was ſuc- 
ceeded as ſultan of Ægypt by Touman Bey, the laſt prince of the Ma- 
. maluke ſucceſſion; he was defeated and killed near this place in a battle 
| i} with ſultan Selim. About a league alſo eaſt of Aleppo, a remarkable 
4 battle was fought between Tamerlane and the ſultan of Egypt, in which 
the former, according to his uſual ſucceſs, vanquiſhed his enemy. 

The Armenians, Greeks, Syrians, and Maronites, have each a church 
in Aleppo, which are all in the ſame quarter of the town. The Arme- 
nians and Greeks have a biſhop in this city; the latter, excepting about a 
hundred families, are of the Roman Greek church. 

14/1 The Jewiſh ſynagogue ſeems to have been an old church, and ſome 
4 part of the walls of it are remains of an antient building that was 
14 adorned with very good Corinthian pilaſters, and probably was built 
11 when Chriſtianity was firſt eſtabliſhed by the temporal power. There is 
A a moſque with Corinthian pillars in it of a Gothic taſte, which, they ſay, 
= was a church; and adjoining to it are remains of a portico or cloyſter in 
1 a better ſtyle; it is near the great moſque, which, they ſay, was the ca- 
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The Engliſh paſs their time here very agreeably; and in the excurſions 
which they make for pleaſure they are commonly reſpected by the A- 
rabs, Curdeens and Turcomen, there being very few inſtances of their 
having been plundered by them. They live very ſociably with one an- 
other, and paſs two or three days in the week either in the gardens, or 
under a tent in the country, or elſe amuſe themſelves in the ſeaſon with 
country diverſions. mm 

I had a very good proſpect of going from Aleppo to Palmyra: Having 
mentioned to the conſul the defire I had to make this journey, he told 


u This ſtatue belongs to Mr, Herbert Hyde, who has it now in London, 
I 


| 

| | thedral church, and is built round a very large court; fo that probably 
i. the other was ſome building belonging to it. 

105 I ſaw in Aleppo a bronze ſtatue of Minerva, about two feet and a 
1 half high, but the head has been broken off. It is repreſented in the 
* twenty- third plate a. e 
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me, that it was a very fortunate time for me; the ſheik; or, as the Eu- 
ropzans call him, the king of Palmyra, being at Aleppo, and that he 
had a very good intereſt in him; he was àccordingly applied to, and ſaid, 


that if I would ſtay ſome time till the heat of the ſeaſon was over, he 


would take care that I ſhould ſee every thing without the leaſt danger: 
It is probable he forelaw what was coming upon him; for ſoon afterwards 
I heard that he had been ſupplanted by another governor. _ 


* 
y — * . * 
* * — — * by 1 ——_— 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of AxrAB; and of RoMRALA, on the Euphrates, 


get out on the fourteenth of Auguſt northward for Antab, and went 
about a league by the aqueduR, in order to join the caravan at Ha- 

- ſan, where we lay all night. On the fifteenth we ſet forward, and 
ſoon came to the fountain that ſupplies the aqueduct, which riſes in 
a round baſin about thirty feet in be the waters are raiſed by a 
wall built round it: There is another ſtream that riſes further off, and 
here unites with this; in about an hour and a quarter we paſſed by 
Haſlan-paſha, Having travelled above two hours further, I ſaw Arſace 
at about the diſtance of fix miles to the weſt, in the way from Aleppo 
to Corus. Arſace is thought by ſome to be Minniza of the Itinerary, 
twenty two miles from Beroea, and twenty from Cyrrhus. Khillis is 
another conſiderable town this way which I did not ſee; it is computed 
to be thirty ſix miles north of Aleppo, and about as many ſouth weſt of 
Antab ; it is at the foot of mount Taurus, and is now a noted mart for 
cottons. At the diſtance of ten or fifteen miles from it, in the moun- 


tains to the north and north weſt, there are three or four paſſes defended , 


by caſtles, conjectured, from the architecture, to have been built about the 
time of Juſtinian, probably to keep the robbers of the mountains in or- 
der. A few years ago the porte made a paſha of Khillis, in order to 
reſtrain the Curdeens, who entirely defeated him; and it is now under 
the uſual government of an aga ; there are no remains of antiquity about 
it, but as they find ſeveral medals there, it is probable, that it was an 
antient town, and it might be Chanuma in the Tables, though it may 
be objected that the Tables make it twenty miles from Cyrrho, whereas 
the place now called Corus, ſuppoſed to be the antient Cyrrhus, is but 
ten miles weſt and by north from Khillis. The Itinerary makes Cyrrho 
forty four miles from Bercea, and places Minniza between them, twenty 
miles from the latter, which confirms the opinion that it was at Arſace. 
Cyrrhus was the antient capital of the country called from it Cyrtheſtica, 
Corus, -is computed to be about thirty fix miles north north weſt of 


Aleppo; the rivers Sabon and Ephreen run near the town *, There are 


n The Ephreen, or Afrin, I imagine, fell into of Strabo: I do not certainly know whether the 
the lake of Antioch, running under the bridge Sabon runs into the Ephreen or not, though it 
called Morat-Paſha; but a gentleman, who has is repreſented ſo; if it falls into the lake of An- 
often travelled thoſe roads, ſays, it falls into a tioch, it is probable that it runs under the 
lake near Herem to the eaſt of that lake. It bridge called Morat-Paſha, 
may be conjectured, that this was the Labotas = 
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conſiderable remains of the antient city. About a league further we 
paſſed through Ahtareen where there is an old kane ; the inhabitants 
| had left the place on account of the ravages of the Curdeens ; ſome of 
them being gone to Aleppo, and others to Killis ; there is a little hill 
to the north of the town, round which there is a wall of large rough 
ſtones, which is fifteen feet high, and, without doubt, ſerved as a for- 
treſs; and I ſaw ſuch hills near many of the villages, on which they doubt- 
leſs fortified themſelves againſt the incurſions of robbers. In about an 
hour and a half we came to Zelehef, which is computed to be eight 
hours from Aleppo, ten from Antab, and three from Killis, which is under 
the hills to the north weſt. It was with great difficulty I got into a 
3 Houſe ; for they apprehended that we were ſoldiers, whom they expect- 
i 3 ed there, to levy ſoine taxes on them; but when they were undeceived, 
I was lodged with the chief man in the village. 

On the ſixteenth we went forward, travelling thro? the ſame ſort of deſert 
| country, as it chiefly appeared to be in the way from Aleppo, tho' as the 
harveſt was paſt, and they probably pull up the corn by the roots, the 
country might appear worſe than it really is; but there were very few trees 
to be ſeen in all this road. After three hours we entered in between low 
hills, and went an hour through a fine narrow valley of a good ſoil, and 
| then going over the hills, we came into the plain of Sejour, thro' which 
— there runs a river of the ſame name to the eaſt : The village of Sejour 
1059 0 is beyond this ſtream at the foot of a little hill. We paſſed over three 
1 channels cut from this ſtream, in order to carry the water into the river 
| 1 of Aleppo, over which we paſſed about a mile further; it is here a larger 
1160 river than it is at Aleppo, many ſtreams being carried out of it below to 
— 17 water the country; as I was informed it riſes about two hours ſouth eaſt 
if of Antab: Some Engliſh gentlemen went to the place which is called 
Hajar-Yadereen or Gadjeia, where they ſaw the riſe of it from about 
forty ſprings near one another ; another rivulet runs above it, which, 
they ſuppoſed, was the Sejour : There was an opinion in Golius's time 
that theſe ſprings came from the Euphrates. We went over ſome low 
hills in the plain called Zaal-houn, and paſſed a river of that name, 
which riſes about an hour to the weſt, and runs eaſtward ; we came to 
the village of Zaal-houn, where we ſtayed all night, and on the ſeven- 
teenth proceeded on our journey, and after travelling an hour, we went 
5 up the hills by a gentle aſcent, and paſſed over two ſtreams: In about 
. an hour we deſcended the hills, paſſed a ſkirt of the valley, and left 
the village of Murravan on the right; near which is Orrour, a village of 
Armenians, who have a church there ; we aſcended the hill, and came 
down on Antab. The Arabic language is ſpoke very little north of 
Aleppo: About half way between that place and Antab we came to a 
village that talked Arabic, and ſoon after to another that ſpoke Turkiſh ; 
but moſt of them underſtand both languages. I had a letter to an Ar- 
menian merchant at Antab, who came to ſee me, ſhewed me every 
thing about the town, and entertained me that evening in a very ele- 

gant manner at his houſe. i 
Antab. Antab is thought to be the antient Antiochia ad Taurum in Coma- 
gena, which was erected into a ſmall kingdom by the Romans, when 
they made the reſt of Syria a province. This town is ſituated on two 
hills, 
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hills, and the valley between them, and is about three miles in circum- 
ference ; the ſmall river Sejour runs by the town, and is conveyed to 
the higher parts of it by aqueducts carried round the hills, which branch 
out from the river above the town; there are many fine ſprings that riſe 
about this place. The air of Antab is eſteemed to be very good; the peo- 
ple live moſtly on the hills, and have their ſhops in the valley ; which 
being built at the foot of the hills, and having flat roofs, one inſenſibly 
deſcends upon them, and on the covered ſtreets which are between 
them; ſo that it ſurpriſes any one when he imagines that he is walkin 
on the ground, to look down through holes, which give light to the 
ſtreets, and ſee people walking below. 
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There is a ſtrong old caſtle on a round hill, with a deep foſſee about The caſtle. 


it cut out of the rock; it is in one reſpect different from all theſe kind 
of caſtles I have ſeen : For within the foſſee there is a covered way, the 
bottom of which is about the ſame height with the ground on the out- 
fide of the foſſee; great part of it is cut out of the rock, the reſt be- 
ing built and arched with hewn ſtone ; from this covered way the hill 
is caſed all the way up with hewn ſtone, as deſcribed at Hems. They have 
here a conſiderable manufacture of coarſe ſtamped callicoes. The Chri- 
ſtians are all of the Armenian communion, as they are every where to 
the north of Aleppo: They have a church here, and ſpeak Turkiſh, as 
they do in almoſt all the villages between Aleppo and Antab; and from 
this place northward the Arabic language is not ſpoken. As they find 
many medals here, it is a proof of the antiquity of this city ; they are 
chiefly of the Syrian kings, and ſome alſo of the kings of Cappadocia : 
This town is in the high road to Ezroun, or Erzeron, which is towards 
the riſe of the Euphrates, at the diſtance of ten days journey. It is ſup- 
poſed that Erzeron is the ol. heodoſiopolis, and that if changed its name, 
when the people of Artze near it retired to that place, after their town 
was deſtroyed. At a place called Serpent, among the mountains, about 
ſix hours to the north, they find a ſort of marble, that has been thought 
to reſemble porphyry; I procured a piece of it; it is a marble of a v 


pale red colour, with ſome ſmall ſpots in it of white, and a deeper red, 
and of a pale yellow. 


On the ſeventeenth, about two hours before midnight, I ſet out to- Journey to 
wards the Euphrates, in company with two Turks, who were going Renk. 


that way, there being ſome danger in the road: We paſſed the river Se- 
jour, travelled an hour between the hills, and as long through a plain: 
We afterwards aſcended for about two hours between the hills, and de- 
ſcended into a narrow valley, in which we were under ſome apprehen- 
fions, as it had uſually been a harbour for rogues, In about an hour 
we came to the village of Aril, by which there runs a ſtream of the 
ſame name: We came to another valley, paſſed by Carrat, and having 
gone about an hour and a half further, came to Hyam, where we repoſed 
in a grove near a ſpring, until about four in the evening; this place 
is famous for a large fort of imperial pears called the Hyam pears. We 
aſcended a ſteep hill, and having travelled on the top of the rocky 
mountains for about two hours, deſcended into a valley; on the fur- 
ther ſide of it is a village, which is moſtly under ground, called the vil- 
lage of piſtachio nuts, becauſe piſtachio trees grow wild about it: We 
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paſſed over mountains, and came into another valley, and going up the 
Hills again, arrived at Jobar, where we ſtayed all night; and as there 
was a Turkiſh man and woman of this village in our company, we were 
received with much civility ; and after ſupper, the whole village came 
and fat round the carpet, and one of them played on a tambour, and 
ſung a Curdeen fong, 8 Tk 
On the nineteenth we travelled half an hour on the hill, and de- 
ſeended into a deep vale, in which the river Simeren runs; from this 
vale we aſcended up to Romkala, which is about twelve leagyes to the 
eaſt north caſt of Antab. This road is moſtly over mountains, which 
may be reckoned the foot of mount Taurus. 

Ronda.  Remkala [The Greek caſtle] is ſituated on the Euphrates: The river 


Simeren, which comes from the welt, and falls into the Euphrates at this 
lace, ſeems to be the river Singas, which, according to Ptolemy, runs 
into the Euphrates in the ſame degree of latitude, in which Antiochia ad 
Taurum is fituated, though indeed this place is more to the north than 
that city. Ptolemy ſays, that the river Singas riſes at the mountain of 
Pieria ; I was informed that this river riſes about two hours from Antab, 
and it is probable Singa was at the riſe of it. If this was the Singas, Samo- 
ſata, the capital of Comagena, was ſixteen minutes north of it, according to 
Ptolemy ; but I could find no account of any ruins of that place, which is 
ſaid to be forty miles to the ſouth of the cataracts of the Euphrates, 
where it paſſes mount Taurus: I could get no account of theſe cataracts ; 
they are probably only ſome ſmall falls of water, occaſioned by rocks that 
croſs the bed of the river. Samoſata is famous for having given birth to 
Lucian, and Paulus Samoſatenus, the heretical biſhop of Antioch ; it was 
alſo the ſtation of the ſeventh Roman legion. If the river at Romkala 
was the Singas, Zeugma, according to Ptolemy, was twenty minutes 
ſouth of it, which agrees very well with the ſituation of that place. For 
after I had left Beer, I enquired if there was any place on the Euphrates 
of that name; and I was informed, that about twelve miles above Beer 
there was a place called Zima ; and aſking if there were any figns of a 
+ bridge there, I was aſſured, that, when the water is low, they ſee on each 
ſide of the river, the ruins of a pier, which may poſſibly be the remains 
of this bridge. It is probable, that there was no town at the mouth of 
the river Singas, becauſe Ptolemy mentions none on the Euphrates in 
the ſame latitude, but puts down Urima as ten miles to the north, and 
Arudis as five miles ſouth, | 
Caſtle oo The caſtle of Romkala, though much ruined, is worthy of the cu- 
Romkals. rioſity of a traveller; it was probably the work of the Greek emperors, 
from whom it may have received its name. This caſtle was probably in 
the country called Cyrrheſtica, becauſe Urima, ten miles north of it, was 
in that part of Syria; that is, on a ſuppoſition that the river which falls 
into the Euphrates here, was the river Singas. The caſtle is ſituated at the 
north end of a chain of mountains over the river ; the mountain here. is 
narrow, and che part on which the caſtle ſtands is ſeparated from the moun- 
tains to the ſouth, by a very extraordinary deep foſſee cut in the rock; 
it is faid, there was a deſign to have ſunk it ſo low, that part of the 
river Simeren ſhould have run that way, and made the place an iſland, 
which ſeems not to be ſo difficult as what has been already done. 
$ The 
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The aſcent is on the weſt fide, where there are four terraces cut in the 


rock one over another, with a gateway to each of them, ſome of which 


are double, many of them are entirely cut out of the rock, and others 
only in part; the terraces are made with a gentle aſcent, and ſteps 
from one terrace to another; there is alſo a great aſcent within the taſtle 
walls. There are two churches in the caſtle; the lower one ſeems to be 
the more antient, and conſiſts of three naves ; the weſt end of the middle 
nave is adorned with an angular pediment, and the fide ones with a half 
pediment, which from this appears to be the ſtyle of the Greeks; and it 
may be ſuppoſed that Palladio borrowed this kind ofarchiteure from them. 
On the top of the hill there are ſome very magnificent old buildings, and a 
ſmall church in a Gothic taſte, tho very grand. This church on ſome cer- 
tain days is much reſorted to by the neighbouring Chriſtians, and is called 
Der Naſite, from which one would imagine, that there was antiently a 
convent here : This church is almoſt a ſquare ; and there are two chapels 
on each fide of the high altar; the aſcent to the church is by a flight of 
eight ſteps on each fide to a landing place; at the bottom of theſe 
flights, there are two great octagon pillars with Gothic capitals. 

Another curioſity in this caſtle, is a very large well, which is now 
partly filled up; they ſay, that the bottom of it was on a level with the 
bed of the Euphrates, from which it was ſupplied ; and when the river 
is low, they ſee ſome ſtone work of the canal that conveyed the water 
to it, and there are private paſſages down to the river. The rock to the 
north eaſt and ſouth is cut down perpendicular, and the wall is built on 
it. The whole caſtle, which is about half a mile in compaſs, is entire- 
ly built of hewn ſtone ruſticated. This caſtle has been made uſe of by 
the Turks as a place of baniſhment for great men in diſgrace ; and when 
I was there, it was the hard fate of Ionam Cogia to be confined .in it, 
who had been captain baſha or high admiral of the grand ſignor's forces, 


and was an old experienced officer of great abilities. 
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The Euphrates, called by the Turks Morad, and by the Arabs Fara, The tu: 
is here confined between hills, and is not above a furlong broad in this Phrates. 


lace ; this river riſes much after rains, and ſometimes even to the 
beight of fifteen feet perpendicular: There are high clifts on each ſide, 
from which there is a deſcent to the river by ſandy banks. The water 
is of a pale green colour, and the bed of a ſpangling ſand. The 
ferry boats here are very deep: The ſtern of them is broad, and being 
left open for the cattle to go in, appear like a common boat with one 
end cut off. 
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CH ATP. XVII. 

Of MxsoPOTAMIA in general; of OuURFa, the antient 

| EpkssA; and of BEER. 
E croſſed the Euphrates at Romkala into Meſopotamia on the 
W nineteenth, This country had the ſame name among the He- 
' brews as Syria, being called Aram, and alſo Padan Aram, tho 
ſometimes it is more plainly diſtinguiſhed from Syria by being called 

Aram-Naharaim, or Aram of the rivers *, 

From the Euphrates we aſcended the hills through plantations of 
piſtachio nuts, and travelling about an hour and a half in a ſtony road, 
came to an Armenian village called Gibeen, where there is a very an- 
tient church well built of hewn ſtone ; there is alſo an encloſure of 
high walls to the ſouth of it, where there ſeem to have been lodgings 
for monks, for they have a tradition that it was a monaſtery ; and with- 
out the village there are ruins of another church near a large cemetery, 
where the graves are cut into the rock, and have ſtone covers over them. 
There are a great number of vineyards near the village, which bear excellent 
grapes. The prieſts here were very civil tous, and I hired a Chriſtian that 
belonged to the church to go with us to Ourfa: We went about an 
hour to a ſmall village called Arra, where a great Turk was building a 
large houſe out of the ruins of an old church and convent. We went 
on about two hours, and came to a ſummer village of country people, 
whoſe huts were made of looſe ſtones covered with reeds and boughs ; 
their winter village being on the {ide of a hill at ſome diſtance, conſiſt- 
ing of very low houſes. They chuſe theſe places for the convenience of 
being with their cattle, and that they may be more out of the high 
road. At firſt they were afraid leſt we were people belonging to the 
paſha, who had lately taken away two men by force out of their village 
to ſend them to the war ; but when they knew who we were, they were 
very well ſatisfied ; and J lay on my carpet near one of their houſes. 

On the twentieth we came in an hour to a village called Negrout, 
where there is an old well built church; in an hour more we paſſed by 
Kiſelbourge, and deſcending into a narrow valley, came in an hour to 


Bebe-bourg, where I ſaw the ruins of a church, and a little further thoſe 
of another, and beyond this ſome ruins on a hill; we travelled an hour 


and came to Golouſha, and in halt an hour more to Dagouly, and after- 


wards to Zoumey at the fame diſtance, and going half a league further 
we came to an encampment of Ruſhowins, a ſort of herdſmen; theſe 
were Curdeens. Here we ſtayed part of the day near one of their tents. 
We went about four hours along a plain, paſſing near ſeveral villages; 
we aſcended a hill, and in half an hour came to ſome conſiderable ruins 
on a hill to the left, at the foot of which there is a ruined church, 
Travelling an hour further we came to another ruined place called Rulik, 
where there) were two houſes, one of which ſeemed to be built on a 


9 Gen, xxiv. 10, Deut. xxiii. 4, 
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ON MESOPOTAMIA. 


ſepulchre, with an arched entrance, and near them is a church almoſt 
entire. Here ſome Curdeen Ruſhowins were taking care of their corn, 
and one of them ſhewed us the way to their tents, which were near a 
mile further, and very numerous ; we were well received by them, and 
they brought us a ſort of grout and ſour milk. They pr Aer ſome 
ceremonies of beating pans, and praying, which they told me was on 
account of ſome change of the moon: I lay near ſome of their tents. 

On the twenty-firſt we ſet out, and after travelling ſome time we 
came to the head of a rivulet called Burac; we went along a vale, and 
came to a cauſeway about ten feet high, made with hewn ſtone, which 
ſeemed to be an antient work ; beyond it there is a wide arch turned over 
the rivulet, which ſerves both for a bridge and aquedu& to convey the 
water to Ourfa. This bridge is very near the city walls, and there are 
two more of the ſame kind further to the north, which convey the wa- 
ter to the higher parts of the town. | 

We arrived at Ourfa, where I was recommended to a Turk, and alſo 
to a Chriſtian, who was ſecretary to the paſha; he preſſed me to go home 
with him, where I was handſomely entertained on the terrace of his 


houſe, and took up my lodging with him. 
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This place is called Ourfa by the Arabs, but the Turks give it the name of Oui. 


Roiha or Rouha. It is generally agreed to be the antient city of Edeſſa; and 
many learned men, and the Jews univerſally are of opinion, that it is Ur of 
the Chaldees. The latter ſay, that this place is called in ſcripture Our- 
caſdin, that is, the fire of Chaldza, out of which, they ſay, God 


brought Abraham; and on this account the Talmudiſts affirm, that Abra- 


ham was here caſt into the fire, and was miraculouſly delivered. This 
place ſeems to have retained its antient name, as many others have done; 
Edeſſa being the name given it by the Greeks: However the name of 
this city ſeems to have been changed in honour of one of the kings of Sy- 
ria, of the name of Antiochus, and to have been called Antiochia, The 
famous fountain Callirrhoe : being here, diſtinguiſhed this city from others 
by the name of Antiochia ad Callirrhoen, and there are medals which were 
ſtruck with this name, though, if it had not been explained by Pliny ?, 
it would be difficult to have known what place was meant. This city is 
remarkable on account of the death of the emperor Caracalla, 

Ourfa is built on part of two hills, and in the valley between them, 
at the ſouth weſt corner of a fine plain, which appears more beautiful, 
becauſe all the other parts about it are rocky, or mountainous ; the 
town is about three miles in circumference, encompaſſed with antient 
walls, defended by ſquare towers. On the north fide there is a very 
deep foſſee, which ſeems to be the bed of a winter torrent coming from 
the weſt ; on the eaſt this foſſee is not ſo deep, there being much mo- 
raſſy ground on that {fide : The hill on which the caſtle ſtands is to the 
ſouth : Some parts of the town are tolerably well built, though it is not 
well laid out. The great beauty of it confiſts in ſome fine ſprings that 
riſe very plentifully between two hills, and at the very walls of the City : 
One is confined ſo as to form a fine oblong ſquare baſon of water, 


? Arabia ſupradicta habet oppida, Edeſſam, a fonte nominatam ; Carras clade Craſſi nobiles, 
quæ quondam Antiochia dicebatur, Callirrhoen Plin. Nat. lib, v. 21. 
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Caſtle. 


OBSERVATIONS 


is very clear, and full of fiſh, which ſwim about in ſhoals, the Maho- 
metans not permitting any of them to be caught, There is a walk on 
the ſouth fide of it, and on the north a very beautiful moſque, and an 
open colonade between the court that belongs to it, and the water ; th 
have ſome ſtory, that Abraham came here after he would have ſacrificed 
his ſon, and the ſpring roſe on his coming to this place : One part of 
the moſque is eſteemed very holy, and it would be exceedingly difficult 
for any Chriſtian to obtain leave to go into it. At a ſmall diſtance ſouth 
of this there is an irregular baſon of water full of faſh likewiſe ; from 
each of them a ſtream runs eaſtward through the city, and ſerves for 
common uſes, and to water their gardens; theſe waters are very foul 
when they have paſſed the ys Theſe waters ãsenow called Ariklan, 
and muſt be the famous Callirrhoe of the antients; and probably may be 
the river Scirto, mentioned by an author of later date, as waſhing the 
walls of the town, 


The caſtle is ſituated on the ſouth fide of the city, at the beginning of 


a chain of hills which run ſouthward: The aſcent is very ſteep, and 


there is a deep foſſee cut into the rock on three ſides of it; the caſtle is 
about half a mile in circumference, but there is nothing remarkable in 
it, except two very lofty Corinthian pillars with their baſes, the capitals 
of which are fine; the columns conſiſt of twenty- ſix ſtones, each about 
one foot fix inches thick; they are probably the remains of a portico 
belonging to ſome large temple. There is a tradition that the throne of 
Nimrod ſtood on theſe pillars; it is certain however, that Tamerlane 
erected ſome trophies on them. From this caſtle there is a very delight- 
ful proſpe& of the city, the water, the gardens, and the fine plain to the 
north, which make it in every reſpect a very charming place. Towards 
the eaſt end of the city I ſaw ſome Corinthian pillars ſtanding which 
might belong to a temple: To the ſouth of the caſtle the hills are higher. 
There are a great number of ſepulchral grots cut in them for a conſider- 
able way, which are a proof that this was a very populous city in an- 
tient times. Some eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians mention, that Abgarus, king 
of Edeſſa, ſent a letter to our Saviour; and there is a ciſtern near the 


| town, concerning which they have a confuſed ſtory, that the meſſenger 


who was returning with an anſwer from our Saviour, being attacked by 
rogues, dropped the letter into this ciſtern; and, they ſay, the waters of 
it ſince that time have had an extraordinary virtue, eſpecially in all foul 
and ſcrophulous diſorders ; but the truth of this whole ſtory has been 
much queſtioned. There are ſeveral medals found here of the kings of 
Edeſſa, of the name of Abgarus, whole crown or tiara is of a very parti- 
cular form. | 

This place is the reſidence of a paſha, who not only commands 
the greateſt part, if not all Meſopotamia, but alſo a conſiderable 
tract of country to the weſt of it as far as Antab: There is a 
great trade in this place, as it is the only town in all theſe parts for a 
conſiderable diſtance, and as it is the great thoroughfare into Perſia. 
They prepare Turky leather here, eſpecially the yellow ſort, for which 
they were formerly famous. There are a conſiderable number of Arme- 
nian Chriſtians in the city who have two churches, one large one in the 


1 Procopius ii. 7. 


city, 
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ON MESOPOTAMIA. 


city, the other at ſome diſtance from it; in the latter they ſhewed me 
the tomb of a great ſaint, whom they call Ibrahim. As Ephraim Syrus 
was a deacon of Edeſſa, it may be concluded that it is the tomb of that 
father of the church. 
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Ourfa is about three days journey from Diarbeck, which is ſituated on Diarbeck. 


the Tigris, and probably is Dorbeta of Ptolemy, mentioned as the moſt 
northern place on the Tigris, and thirty minutes north of Edeſſa; it gives 
the name of the Diarbeckier to all this country : The Tigris is navigable 
from Diarbeck to Mouſul, ſaid to be the antient Nineveh ; from that 
city to Bagdat they carry on the navigation with floats of timber tied 
together on ſkins of ſheep and goats filled with wind ; the goods which 
they carry are moſtly hemp, ſoap, coarſe callicoes, which they weave and 


print there, and Turkey leather, eſpecially the yellow fort, which they 


make in great perfection. The Capuchins have a ſmall convent at Diar- 
beck ; there are a great number of Armenians in that town, who call 


the place Keramit. | 


The Tables place Carrz twenty ſix miles from Edeſſa, which is, with- Ci Hu- 


out doubt, the town now called Harran or Heren. This place is remark- ran. 


able for the entire defeat of Craſſus and the Roman army, by Surena the 
Parthian general. The Jews ſay, that this Harran is Haran of the 
holy ſcripture *, to which Terah the father of Abraham went up with 
his family from Ur of the Chaldees, and died there. St. ſerom alſo is 
of the ſame opinion, and many other authors of great credit; and the 
preſent name ſeems to confirm it. 

On the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt we ſet out to the ſouth weſt, and 
travelled through a country very thinly - inhabited : We went half an 
hour in a fine paved road on the fide of a hill over a narrow valley, 
and travelling along vales and over hills for about five hours, we paſſed 
by ſome cottages, where they were fanning their corn ; we then enter- 
ed a narrow vale between the hills, and came into a plain, in which 
we dined near a well: We went on to Chermelick, which was formerly 
a large village, but now there remain in it only two or three cottages, a 
kane, and a handſome moſque: To the north of it there is a fine rivulet, 
and to the weſt of the village a hill, on which, they ſay, there was a 
fort held for ſome time by a rebel paſha, We went about an hour and a 
half to an encampment of Ruſhowins, called Kolejoly ; I lay near one 
of their tents, On the twenty-third we travelled over a plain, came in 
three hours to a deſcent, and travelled two hours more through an 


uneven country encompaſſed with hills, in which we paſſed the beds of 


ſeveral winter torrents. We came to the hill over Beer, where there is a 
fine ſpring which is conveyed down to the gardens of Beer, and to every 
part of the town. 

Beer is computed to be about ſixteen leagues weſt ſouth weſt of Ourfa, 
and is fituated on the fide of the hills, over the eaſtern banks of the Eu- 
phrates. The great plenty of water, together with the fine country 
along that river, and the iſlands in it, make this place very agreeable. It 
is called Beerjick by the Turks, and may be Thiar of the Tables, and 


See note p. pag. 159 Gen. xi, 28, 31. Gen. xv. 7. 
Vol. II. Part J. Tt Barſampſe 
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Barſampſe of Ptolemy, which ſeems probable on comparing the latitude 
of that place with Edefla *, ; 

Beer is moſt remarkable for a ſtrong antient caſtle, in which there is 
a collection of thoſe arms and weapons, which were uſed before the inven- 
tion of gunpowder ; there are many bundles of arrows with iron points 
of different ſizes; to ſome there is a ſort of combuſtible matter of brim- 
ſtone, and other things, made in a triangular form bound in a piece of 
cloth, and tyed on the arrow near the point; this being lighted, was 
ſhot from the bows in order to ſet fire to the buildings of a town : They had 
another ſort of long arrows, at the end of which iron bottles were fixed with 
wires, filled with the ſame combuſtible matter, which being ſet on fire 
were ſhot from their bows : The croſs bows are about fave feet long; the bow 
itſelf being almoſt ſtrait, There are ſeveral large iron caſques, and ſome coats 
of mail, made of ſmall pieces of thick leather ſewed together, ſo as to make 
a hoop ; ſeveral of theſe hoopsjoined together formed the coat: There are 
alſo many ſlings, large enough to throw great balls of ſtone of a foot dia- 
meter, ſome of which ſtones I ſaw in the caſtle; there are cords tyed to 
the ſlings, ſo that they muſt have been managed by ſome machine. Man 
have been of opinion that theſe were antient Roman weapons; and it is 
certain they very well agree with the deſcription Ammianus Marcellinus 
gives of them ; but as it may be ſuppoſed that the Romans brought 
theſe arms to the greateſt perfection, and as one ſees on the arrows man 


papers with Arabick and other eaſtern languages wrote on them, it 


may be reaſonably concluded, that they are the arms which happened 


to be in the caſtle when fire arms were farſt invented *. 

This place is the great paſſage over the Euphrates from Aleppo to 
Ourfa, Diarbeck, and Perſia, There was formerly a trade carried on from 
Beer to Bagdat, by two or three great boats, that went loaded yearly 
with the ſame merchandizes that are carried from Diarbeck ; but, for a 
year or two paſt, this trade has been intermitted. 

I had a troubleſome affair on my hands 2 place, which I will re- 
late particularly, as it will give an inſight into the nature of theſe ſort of 
people. I had a letter to the aga at Beer, to deſire his leave that I might 
ſee the caſtle, which I ſent to him; and he anſwered, If I would come to 
his houſe, he would ſend a man with me. I accordingly went, and he 
ſent me word, that certain preſents of cloth muſt be made to him, his haſ- 
nadar, the cadi, and aga of the caſtle, I ſent word, that I had brought no 


cloth with me; on which he ſaid I might go and ſee the caſtle; and the aga's 


ſecretary was going with me ; but the aga's ſon being unwilling that he 
ſhould have a fee, ſent a meſlage after me, that I muſt preſent the cadi 
and haſnadar, on which I returned to the kane, In about two hours 
after the aga ſent a man to conduct me to the caſtle, where every thing 
was ſhewn to me, except the arms ; they pretended that the paſha had 


the key of them; but I found that was only a pretence, and that if I 


would preſent the aga of the caſtle about the yalue of a guinea, I might 
ſee them; which I complied with, and brought away ſome of thearrows 
according to cuſtom, Soon after my return to the kane, a meſſage 


v Ptolemy places Barſampſe in the degree of 
36-15, though Mr. Maundrel ſays, Beer is in 
the degree of 37-10. but I do not know on 
what authority. 


* Some ger.tlemen who {aw theſ: things in 


1702, mention that there were Arabic inſcrip- 
tions on ſome of the helmets to this purpoſe ; 
That they were made by order of king 
“ Dahr, and that they had on them the lyon 
« and tiger, which were his enſigns of war.” 
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ON MESOPOTAMIA 


came that the aga defired to ſee me,. for, without doubt, they had 
heard what I gave to the aga of the caſtle; but I was conducted to the 


moſolem, an officer under the aga, who aſked me, if I knew that I 


ought not to have ſeen the caſtle without the aga's leave I told him, 
that the aga had ſent his ſervant to condu me to the caſtle; he then 
ſaid, I muſt make preſents to the aga and to him; and if I had not cloth, 1 
might give it in money. I anſwered, that I had only money enough to 
bear the charges of my journey; on which he ſaid, I ſhould not leave 
the place. I went to the kane, prepared for my departure, and rode 
down to the Euphrates, where I faw the man of the moſolem haſtenin 
the boatmen to put off ; but, contrary to their cuſtom, I rode on horſe- 
back into the boat at the open end of it, the aga and his people, as 
they told me, looking from their windows with ſmiles of applauſe ; for 
I was afterwards informed, that on hearing the moſolem had ſent orders 
that they ſhould not carry me over, the aga had ſent word that the mo- 
ſolem had no buſineſs to ſtop me, and that, though I gave nothing, 1 
might go where I pleaſed; ſo I croſſed the Euphrates, and came again 
into Syria. | 
That part which I ſaw of Meſopotamia, excepting the plain of Ourfa, 
is but a very indifferent country, eſpecially between Ourfa and Beer; 
and I was informed, that the country towards Diarbeck is all moun- 


tainous or rocky, notwithſtanding which it produces excellent grapes 


and wine, and a great number of piſtachio trees, which grow wild; 

the country is not well watered, having in many places no other ſupply 
but rain water, which is preſerved in ciſterns. The northern parts are 
inhabited by Curdeens, who uſe no other weapons but pikes, not having 
fire arms. The ſouthern parts are inhabited by a very bad generation of 
Arabs; and it is ſaid they are puniſhed with death, if any of them paſs 
the Euphrates into Syria : Many Curdeens live very honeſty here as well 
as in Syria, and cultivate the land; in ſummer they remove to ſome 
place at a diſtance from their villages, and live under tents, generally 
in a place retired from the road, that they may be free from the injuries 
of the ſoldiery, and the people of the paſha, who often take away their 
children by force for the war: We always met with a kind reception 
from them, when they knew they had nothing to fear from us. All 
the Chriſtians are Armenians ; the architecture of their churches is very 
particular; they have oblong ſquare windows, and over them ſquare 
windows; the former are only open in the ſummer for coolneſs, and in 
winter filled up with hewn ſtone fitted to them, and I ſaw ſome of them 
open and others ſhut up. | 
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Jer Abees. 
Gerrhæ. 


The Cuphra- T 


OBSERVATIONS 


CHAP. XVII 


Of JxRABEESs the Old Gerrna, BamBouk the antient 
HiERAPOL1S, and of the valley of SALT. 


HE bed of the Euphrates, as I conjeQured, is about a quarter 
of a mile broad at Beer; the river is not above half that breadth 
when the water is low ; the bed of it here is gravelly ; there is 

an inner and an outef bank, but it rarely overflows the inner banks; 
when it does, they ſow water melons and other fruits of that kind as 
ſoon as the water retires, and have a great produce ; there are ſeveral 

beautiful iſlands below Beer, which produce a great quantity of hemp, 
which frequently grows near ten feet high. Some Engliſh gentlemen 
meaſured the bed of the river at Beer, and found it to be fix hundred 
and thirty yards broad; but they found that the river in September was 
only two hundred and fourteen yards over ; they thought that it was 
about nine or ten feet deep in the middle, and were informed that the 
water ſometimes riſes twelve feet perpendicular, The poor people ſwim 

'over the river on ſkins filled with wind, 

On the twenty third of Auguſt we creſſed the Euphrates, It hap- 
pened to be a very windy evening, ſo we took fhelter within the walls 
of ſome cottages, but being adviſed that it was not ſafe to remain there, 
we retired into a ruined kane, and hired a man to watch with us all 
night; he ſhut the doors of the kane, and laid great ſtones againſt them, 
for this place is much infeſted with robbers, and the people are obliged 
to ſleep all together on the top of their houſes to defend themſelves 
againſt them. Accordingly in the night to or three men came and 
tied their horſes near the kane, and began to roll away the ſtones by 
means of a {mall hole in the door; but the man went up on the walls 
and ſpoke to them, on which they went away, and came again; how- 
ever on his ſpeaking 'to them a ſecond time they went off, As there 
was ſome danger in this journey from the Turcomen called Begdelees, 

I hired two of the moſt notorious of them at Beer for a ſafeguard, and 

on the twenty fourth in the morning they came over to us. We went 

ſouthward along the banks of the Euphrates, and having travelled a 

mile we paſſed by a village, oppoſite to which is Mezera, on the eaſt 

fide of the riyer, where there is a ſmall mount, and the viflage is beau- 
titully planted with wood : The Engliſh commonly encamp there, when 
they make any excurſions this way; we then went at a little diſtance 
from the river, and paſſed by Kenaia, and over a ſtream called Niſib, 
which has a deep channel; a ſmall branch is brought from it, which 
runs further to the north. On the ſouth fide of the Niſib is an uninha- 
bited village called Ceurke, which is encloſed with a wall, and appears 
only like a large kane. On the eaſt fide of the Euphrates there is a place 
called Gibel : We were now about two hours from Beer, and travelling 
two hours more ear the river, arrived at Jerabees, which muſt be Gerrhz 
of Ptolemy, and probably had its name from the worſhip of the Syrian 


god 


ON SYRIA. 


god ſerabolus J. This city is mentioned as on the Euphrates; by what 
remains it appears to have been of an oblong ſquare figure; it is watered 
on the north by a ſmall ſtream ; the old town is about half a mile long 
from north to ſouth, and a quarter of a mile broad ; it has very high 
ramparts on every ſide, except towards the river; theſe are probably 
the remains of the antient walls, for there are ſome ſigns of a wall 'on 
the top of them; there was an entrance on each fide of theſe three ſides, 
the two largeſt of which are to the weſt and ſouth : I ſaw ſome remains 
of a baſement of hewn ſtone on the weſt fide, but to the ſouth I ſaw 
only the foundation of the gateway. There is a long mount on the eaſt 
fide over the river, which is between forty and fifty feet high, extend- 
ing ſouthwards about two thirds of the length of the city, and is ſixty 
ſix paces wide; the aſcent to it is oppoſite to the weſt gate. This was, 
without doubt, a caſtle, and it was encompaſſed with a wall about 
eight feet thick. On the ſouth ſide of the town there are foundations 
of a building, which are a little to the north of ſome conſiderable heaps 
of ruins; they lye in ſuch a manner, that it may beconclud-d there were 
great buildings in that quarter, divided from one another by ſhort ſtreets. 
Theſe buildings probably belonged to a temple, which ſeems to have 
been to the weſt, though very little of the foundations could be diſco- 
vered, as there is a ruined village on that ſpot. To the north I ſaw a 
wall with pilaſters on one fide of it; this wall is about a hundred and 
ſeventy paces long. I took notice of four low walls to the ſouth, which 
ſeemed to have been the baſements of four colonades of a grand en- 


trance or avenue; I ſaw alſo ſeveral baſes and pillars which lay ſcattered 
about this place. 


From theſe ruins of Gerrhæ we went an hour ſouth ſouth weſt 


to an encampment of Turcomen, where we ſtopped; they were in 
round tents, made of reeds, and covered with bundles of liquorice. In 
winter and rainy weather they cover their tents with a coarſe ſort of 
felt. A branch from the Euphrates ſecure them better, and falls again 


into the river below, making a large fruitful iſland, chiefly cultivated 
with hemp. 


We travelled an hour to the ſepulchre of a ſheik, called Ahperar, 


which is at the end of the plain on a rivulet; on the north fide of which 
we travelled about an hour to the welt, and croſſed the river at a place 
where a caravan of Turcomen had ſtopped, who were carrying corn 
from Sarouch ; that place is on the Euphrates, about a day's journey 
off, and three from Aleppo; it may be the country of Sura, men- 
| tioned by Ptolemy in the Palmyrene, as thirty five minutes ſouth of 
Gerrhz, doubtleſs the ſame as Sura of Pliny *, and Sure of the Tables, 
placed one hundred and two miles from Palmyra. 


We went about an hour and a half to the ſouth ſouth weſt over ſome 
low hills through a deſert country, and came to the river Sejour ; we 


Dr. Halley, in his obſervations on the ſtate moon on his ſhoulders, and conſequently was 


of Palmyra takes notice that Jaribolus is the the ſame as the Deus Lunus of the Syrians, 
ame deity that is mentioned in the inſcriptions whoſe name in their language could not be bet- 


publiſhed by Gruter and Spon, which accord- ter expreſſed than by Jarchbol, Dominus Lu- 
ing to the latter is writen ATAIBQAN, By the nus 


figure of this idol, extant in Spon, it a q Xlian, Hiſt, Animal, lib. 12, cap. 2. 
pears, that this deity was repreſented with the * Plin, Nat. Hiſt, v. 26. 
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travelled by the fide of it weſtward for about half an hour to an en- 
campment called Sumata, belonging to Arabs, who are relations of Ma- 
homet, and, as they ſay, deſcended from Sultan Ahmed of Brufa : 
Their ſheik lives at an encampment to the eaſt of Bambouch ; there are 
in all about fifty tents of them, Here we ſtayed all night, and on the 


twenty fifth went about an hour and a half ſouth eaſt to the-encamp- 


ment of the ſheik, which was on a ſtream that was carried to ſupply 
Bambouch with water. I was conducted to the tent of the great ſheik 
Aiyptedeh, who by their accounts, amidſt all his poverty, would have 
been the heir to this great empire, if the Ottoman government had not 
taken place ; he came out to us.in a ragged habit of green filk; lined 
with fur, appeared to be a handſome black man, of a good complexion, 
between thirty and forty, and had much the look of a gentleman : He 
preſſed me to accept of a collation and coffee, but as I deſigned to ſee 
the ruins before the heat of the day came on, I begged to be excuſed, 
and he mounted his horſe, and went with me about an hour to Bam- 
bouch, commonly called by the Franks Bambych, and by the antients 
Hierapolis, which was the Greek name that was given it by Seleucus ; 
it was called alſo Bambyce, which ſeems to be the Syrian name till re- 
tained ; and it is very remarkable, that Hierapolis in Aſia minor has 
much the ſame name, being called Pambouk Calaſi [The cotton caſtle]. 
The Tables make it twenty four miles diſtant from Zeuma on the Eu- 
phrates and from Ceciliana : They place it alſo ſeventy two miles from 
Berya, though it is not above fifty from Aleppo, One of the Syrian 
names of this place was Magog e; it was a city of the Cyrrheſtica, and 
is ſituated at the ſouth end of a long vale, which is about a quarter of 
a mile broad, watered with a ſtream that is brought by the aqueducts 
of Bambych ; and, to preſerve the water from being waſted, it paſſes 
through this vale in an artificial channel or aqueduct which is built 
with ſtone on a level with the ground. The form of the city was irre- 
gular ; ſome parts of the walls which remain entire, are nine feet thick, 
and above thirty feet high; they are caſed with hewn ſtone both inſide 
and out, and are about two miles in circumference ; there was a walk 
all round on the top of the walls, to which there is an aſcent by a flight 
of ſtairs, which are built on arches ; the wall is defended by towers on 
five ſides, at the diſtance of fiſty paces from each other; and there is a 
low foſſee without the walls. The four gates of the city are about fif- 
teen feet wide, and defended by a ſemicircular tower on each fide ; the 
water that ſupplied the town, as I was informed, comes from a hill about 
twelve miles to the ſouth, and the city being on an advanced ground, 
the water runs in a channel, which is near twenty feet below the ſurface 
of the earth, and in ſeveral parts of the city there are boles down to the 
water about five feet wide, and fifteen long, with two ſtones acroſs, 
one about five feet, the other about ten feet from the top, in order, as 
may be ſuppoſed, to facilitate the deſcent to the water ; it is probable 
they had ſome machines to draw up the water at theſe holes. In the fide 
of one of them I ſaw a ſtone about four feet long, and three wide, on 


b Czle habet—Bambycen, quæ alio nomine digioſa Atargatis, Græcis autem Decreto dicta, 
Hierapolis vocatur, Syris vero Magog. Ibi pro- colitur. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. v. 19. 
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ON SYRIA. 
which there was a felief of two winged perſons holding a ſheet behind 
a woman a little over her head ; they ſeem to carry her on their fiſhy 
tails which joyn together, and were probably deſigned to repreſent the 
Zephyrs, carrying Venus of the ſea: | 5 op 
At the welt part of the town there is a dry baſon, which ſeemed to 
have been triangular ; it is cloſe to the town wall: At one corner of it 
there is a ruined building, which ſeems to have extended into the baſon, 
and probably was deſigned in order to behold with greater conveniency 
ſome religious ceremonies or public ſports. This may be the lake where 
they had ſacred fiſhes that were tame. | 
About two hundred paces within the eaſt gate there is 4 raiſed ground; 
on which probably ſtood the temple of the Syrian goddeſs Atargatis, 
thought to be the ſame as Aſhteroth of the Sidonians, and Cybele of the 


Romans, for whoſe worſhip this place was ſo famous. I conjeQured it to 


be about two hundred feet in front. It is probable that this is the high 
ground from which they threw people headlong in their religious cere- 
monies, and ſometimeseven their own children, though they muſt in- 
evitably periſh. I obſerved a low wall running from it to the gate, fo 
that probably it had ſuch a grand avenue as the temple at Gerrhæ; and 
the encloſure of the city is irregular in this part, as if ſome ground had 
been taken in after the building of the walls to make that grand en- 
trance; it is probable that all the ſpace north of the temple belonged to 
it. A court is mentioned to the north of the temple, and a tower 
likewiſe before the temple, which was built on a terrace twelye feet 
high. If this tower was on the high ground I mentioned, the temple 
muſt have been weſt of it, of which I could ſee no remains; it poſſibly 
might have been where there are now ſome ruins of a large building, 
which ſeems to have been a church with a tower; to the weſt of which 
there are ſome ruinous arches, which might be part of a portico. It is 
faid that not only Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, contributed to the 
ſupport of this temple, but even Arabia, and the territories of Babylon: 
To the weſt of the town there is a high ground, and ſome burial places; 
and fo there are alſo to the north eaſt, where I faw inſcriptions in the 
oriental languages, and ſeveral croſſes. At a little diſtance from the 
north eaſt corner of the town there is a building like a church, but 
within it is there is ſome Gothic work, ſuch as is ſeen in antient moſques z 
and there is a room on each {ide of the ſouth end; the whole is ruinous, 
but very ſtrongly built, and they call it the houſe of Phila. 

The ſheik invited us to go back and dine with him; but I took leave, 
and preſented him with a piece of money, as I was told he expected it. 
We went on towards Aleppo, and travelled an hour and a half north 
welt to Shihiet, where there is a moſque, which ſeemed to have been 
an old church a little beyond this place the Turcomen had an encamp- 


ment, a rivulet running near it, which I conjecture might be the Sejour: 


Here we dined, and went about an hour and a half weft ſouth weſt to a 
water called Samgour, where I would have paid my two Turcomen ; but 
they would not take the money I agreed for, and went on further, 
ſo I gave them ſomething more, and then they left us. We 
went on an hour to the place where the road goes to the north weſt 


* Plin, Hiſt, xii, 8, 
to 
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Valley of 
ſalt. 


uwe arrived four of the Begdelies went out, and four more came in; ſo 


curious aqueducts cut in the rock; they have ſome tradition, that one of the 
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to Khillis. Near two leagues further on the road is Jelbegly under a hill, 
which is a village of robbers, We went about an hour further to Aade- 
neh, a village of Turcomen, who had lately been robbed of every thing 
by the Arabs; it being a ſituation where they are liable to be plundered 
both by the Cufdeens and roving Turcomen, as well as the Arabs; when 


that we were in no ſmall danger of being robbed, either that night or 
the next day. 

On the twenty-fixth we ſet out three hours before day; in two hours 
we came to a fine fertile plain; in an hour and a half more we paſſed 
near Baſhe, and in half an hour came to a large village called Bab, 
ſituated under a hill, the weſt end of which is called Sheik Majar; 
under that part of the hill a large village, called Sur, is ſituated, which 
is three hours from Aleppo. I was informed that there is a ve 
antient ſynagogue at Bab, called Sheik Eſaiah, to which there is a great 
reſort at ſome certain time of the year, a few Jews only living there: 
About a league to the eaſt of this hill there is a village called Derah. 
We went ſouth weſt by the rivulet Mazouty, and near a village called 
Bezouah, and in leſs than an hour more came to a moſt pleaſant village 
called Tedif, which is computed to be twenty miles to the eaſt of 
Aleppo; the country about it is finely improved with a young plantation 
of mulberry trees, which was made under the direction of a French 
merchant, who had an intereſt in the lands, and is very much like the 
country between Chantilly and Paris ; there is a ſynagogue there which 
is had in great veneration, and, if I miſtake not, they have ſome an- 
tient manuſcript in it, on the account of which it is much frequented 
by the Jews. In the hill near this town there are many ſepulchres and 


minor prophets lived here. We dined in a garden at this place, and pro- 
ceeded on our journey : I ſaw ſeveral buſtards in this country. We tra- 
velled an hour to Beery, and an hour more by a ſtream called Ein Da- 
hab [The golden ſpring], and came to the deſerts ; and after travelling 
about a league we arrived at Shirbey, where we were very civilly receiv- 
ed by the ſheik, and had a grand ſupper ſerved ; for this ſheik uſually 
goes with the Europeans to the valley of falt, but not without a proper 
gratification. 
On the twenty ſeventh we travelled three hours ſouthwards to the val- 
ley of ſalt, which is about twelve miles eaſt ſouth eaſt of Aleppo, lying 
under that chain of mountains which are between Aleppo and Kennaſ- 
ſerin : This valley of falt is a lake in the winter, which I conjectured to 
be about five miles long, and a mile and a half broad in the narroweſt 
part, and it may be near a league in the wideſt; it is ſaid to be filled 
by rain as well as by ſprings, one of which is falt, and is called the mo- 
ther of the ſalt: In the ſummer time the water evaporates, which being 
ſtrongly impregnated with ſalt from the nitrous ſoil, the ſalt remains on 
the ground in cakes about half an inch thick ; they beat it in order to it 
ſeparate it from the ground, and when they have collected the fineſt falt 
on the top, they take up the cake, which has ſome dirt mixed with it 
towards the bottom, they ſeparate it as well as they can, and when it is 


thoroughly dry, and crumbled to duſt, they throw it up in the air, as 
they 


ON SYRIA: * 

they do the corn, and the wind carries away the duſt, leaving the pure 
ſalt. There is a ſmall village here called Geboue, built on an eminence 
which has been raiſed by the refuſe of the falt. 

We went an towards Aleppo, to which city there are two roads; the 
great frequented road is to the north, and there is another in which we 
went to the ſouth : In two hours and a half we paſſed by Trihane, and 
in an hour more came to Elhaſs; an hour beyond which we paſſed 


through Gibly, and in half an hour more came to Nerop, which is an 
hour from Aleppo“. ; 


CHAP, XIX. 


Of St. Simon STYLITEs, Daixa, and ſome other places 
in the way to ANTIOCH. 


Took leave of my friends at Aleppo, from whom I had received all 
I manner of civilites, and proceeded on my journey to the weſt, On 
the nineteenth of September we travelled north weſt and by weſt, 
and in an hour and a half paſſed by Beluremene, and half an hour 
further through Elarid, and then by Marah in a fine valley, which is 
about the ſame diſtance ; in half an hour we aſcended to a ſtony, un- 


even, deſert country, and travelling an hour and a half came to a well 


of good water, having ſeen ſeveral ruined villages in the way; and in 
about two hours more we arrived at the ruined convent of St, Simon 
Stylites, computed to be about ſix hours from Aleppo ; this convent was 
very famous in theſe parts in the ſixth and ſeventh centuries, as well on 
account of the devotion that was paid to this faint, as for the ſpaciouſ- 
neſs and magnificence of its buildings. Cardinal Baronius, in his an- 
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nals makes mention of St. Simon Stylites ; and Evagrius ſays, that he st. Simon 
lived here on a pillar, which is the reaſon of his being diſtinguiſhed be 


the name of Stylites, though another author gives an account that he 
lired on the top of the mountain for ſixty eight years. The whole con- 


* Some Engliſh gentlemen in their excurſions 
from Aleppo, made the following obſervations, 
as to the ſituation of ſeveral places, and their 
diſtances : Rea the village under the hill ſouth 
weſt of Aleppo is twelve hours from that city; 
old Rea three hours ſouth eaſt of that ; Freka 
two hours fouth weſt of Rea; Saint Simon Sty- 
lites ſix hours to the north weſt of Aleppo; 
Killis nine hours north of Aleppo, and north 
eaſt of Sheik Baraquet; going two hours north 
from Killis, they came toa bridge of threearches 
over the Ephreen, and in ten minutes further 
north to a bridge of ſeven arches over the Safo, 
the ſame that is called the Sabon by Mr. Maun- 
drel z they then went fifteen minutes weſt to the 
monument mentioned at Corus by Mr. Maun- 
drel ; they returned to Killis, and went to Ha- 
jar Yardereen, or Gadjeia, where the river of 
Aleppo riſes. I have alſo been informed by an 


Vol, 1L Fart L.. 
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Engliſh gentleman, ſince I left Aleppo, who had 
been at the place, that about twelve miles weſt 
of Aleppo, there is a round or oval pit about 
a hundred yards in diameter, and forty deep, 
it being a ſolid rock all round, which for the 
firſt twenty feet is 1 3 below which 
there is a ſteep deſcent to the bottom, where it 
terminates in a point, there is only one wa 

down to it, which is not paſſable for beaſts : 
About half way down there is a grotto worked 
into the rock about four feet high, and thirty 
feet long. Europeans call it the ſunk village, 
from an opinion of ſome that there was for- 
merly a village ſwallowed up there; or, if 
it is not natural, it might be a quarry for 
ſtane, which might be drawn up by proper en- 


gines, though the form of it ſeems to be an ob- 
jection to it. 
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vent appears to have been built of large hewn ſtone, and is above a quarter 
of a mile in length; a plan of it may be ſeen in the twenty fourth plate. 
The church eſpecially is very magnificent, and is built in form of a 
| Greek croſs ; under the middle of an octagon dome are the remains of 
3 the famous pillar H, on which, they ſay, St. Simon lived for ſo many 
years; what remains of it was hewn out of the rock, that is, the pede- 
4 ſtal, which is eight feet ſquare, and a very ſmall part of the column: 
The part of the croſs to the eaſt of this was the choir, at the eaſt end of 
which are three ſemicircles, where, without doubt, there were three al- 
- = tars, and the entrances to them are adorned with reliefs ; a view of it 
4 may be ſeen at A, and at G is a view of the outſide of that part, 
2  whichis marked B. The whole church is of the Corinthian order, which 
+ is executed in the beſt proportion under the octagon dome; but the 
other parts ſhew ſomething of the decline of architecture: The 
grand entrance to the church was from the ſouth at C, where 
there is a portico before it, on which much art is beſtowed ; a view of 
it may be ſeen at D. This convent was deſtroyed by a prince of Alep- 
po, at the latter end of the tenth century. I obſerved, that there was 
a a ruined village below the convent. We went on an hour and a half to 
4 Erteſy, which is a village under the hill called Sheik Baraket. As I went | 
| this way, I ſaw ſeveral ruined villages, at ſome diſtance, built of hewn 
| ſtone. I obſerved ſome antient reliefs at this village, particularly three 
f victories, holding three feſtoons under three heads, on a marble coffin, 
1 with imperfect Greek inſcriptions under them. 
| . Sheik Ban. On the twentieth we went by a very difficult road up the high hill of 
ker. Sheik Baraket, which is ſo called from a Turkiſh faint who is buried in 
| a moſque on the top of the hill ; a little way up the north fide of this 
hill, in another road, there is an epitaph in Greek and Latin of a Roman 
ſoldier of the eighth legion; and at the foot of the hill to the north 
there is a Greek inſcription on a ſepulchral grot, that has two ſtately 
$ pillars over it. The moſque or burial place on the hill adjoins to an en- 
| | _ cloſure about eighty paces ſquare, which ſeems to be of great antiquity ; 
| | | the wall is built of hewn ſtone, and is about three feet thick ; there was 
M a portico all round, as appears by ſeveral pieces of pillars ſtanding ; 
1 there are three or four tiers of ſtone remaining, and I could ſee that it 
was adorned with pilaſters on the outſide. It is probable, that in the 
middle of this court there was either ſome temple or ſtatue, probably of 
| Bacchus, as I concluded from ſome Greek inſcriptions, which I copied 
$1 from the outſide of the walls, two of which ſeemed to relate to the wall 
built round the court, and the third is ſepulchral. It is poſſible this hill 
| might be famous for good wine, the ſituation of it being very advanta- 
geous for vineyards, and on this account the god of wine might be par- 
ticularly worſhipped here. | 
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To the eaſt and ſouth eaſt of this hill there are ſome magnificent buildings 
almoſt entire, which were probably built for places of retirement: From 
i | it we deſcended to the ſouth into a fine plain; towards the north end of 
j which the dire& road paſſes from Aleppo to Scanderoon, and goes over 
the famous cauſeway and bridges that are built over the rivulets, which 
run into the lake of Antioch. The bridge conſiſts of twenty four 
arches, and iscalled Morat Paſha; the cauſeway and bridges were built 


- in 


* * 
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in fix months by a grand vizier of that name, under ſultan Achmet, 
for the convenience of marching the army, and carrying the baggage to 
Bagdat. This road is now diſuſed, becauſeit is much infeſted by the Cur- 
deens ; ſo we went further to the ſouth, into the high road from Aleppo 
to Antioch. Gephyra the firſt place in the Tables between Antioch and 
Cyrro, was probably at this bridge, that word ſignifying a bridge in Greek. 
The weſtern hills towards mount Amanus are called Almadaghy : About 


half an hour after we had left the hill we had Alaka to the left, from 


which this part of the plain has its name; to the north of it there are 
ſome ruins, ' On the hill to the eaſt there is a magnificent ruin of the 
middle age called Kerayee ; in an hour and a half we came into the 
high road from Aleppo to Antioch, at a village called Daina, which may 
be Emma in the Tables, the ſame as Imma of Ptolemy, placed in the 
road between Antioch and Chalcis, twenty three miles Giffant from the 
former, and twenty from the latter : The antiquities that remain here 
ſhew that it has been a place of ſome conſideration, eſpecially the great 
number of ſepulchral grots cut down into the rock, which is hollowed 
out into courts with ſeveral apartments round them ; on ſome indeed I 
ſaw Chriſtian Greek inſcriptions: Among theſe ſepulchres there is a very 


beautiful fabric, which is a ſquare canopy of ſtone with its entablature, 


ſupported by four Ionic pillars on a ſolid baſement : The place where 
it ſtands might induce one to think that it was ſome ſepulchral monu- 
ment ; but the manner of the building would rather incline one to con- 
clude that it was deſigned to place ſome ſtatue in, as the object of worſhip; 


poſſibly it might be older than the burial JE here, which may be of 


the times of Chriſtianity, In the ſkirts of the village there are remains 
of two houſes; one of them is large, with a great encloſure, and a tower; 
the other, which is ſmaller, has an Ionic colonade in front, both above 
and below ; the croſs over the doors, and two Greek inſcriptions, ſhew 
it to be a Chriſtian building of the ſame nature as many others I have 
mentioned. This ſeems to be the plain in which Aurelian firſt conquered 
Zenobia, as it is ſaid to be near Imma, in the neighbourhood of An- 
tioch ; and I have been informed, thata pillar or obeliſk was ſeen at a di- 
ſtance towards the ſouth end of the plains of Daina, which might be erect- 


ed in memory of this action. When we came to Daina I ſaw a great num- 


ber of horſemen, and we were apprehenſive that they were Curdeens, 
but, on enquiry, we found they were the paſha's people, who were in 


| ſearch of ſome cattle, which the Curdeens had ſtole, Between this place 


and Aleppo there are remains of an old cauſeway about three hundred 
yards long, made with very large ſtones, which has obtained the name of 
Julian's cauſeway. 

We went on towards Antioch ; not far from Daina we paſſed by two or 
three magnificent ruined villages, and in half an hour came to ſome low 
hills ; and having gone as much further arrived at a ſmall plain, in which 
I faw ſeveral ruins, and in about an hour came to a ruined village, and 
a handſome church almoſt entire; an hour further we came to a vil- 
lage called Teſin, which is very finely fituated on a riſing ground over a 
large plain, thro which the river Aſe, or Orontes runs; the lake of Antioch 
is in chi plain, and it is bounded to the weſt by mount Amanus. In this 
village there are remains of the front of a church, adorned with ſculp- 


ture, 
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ture; and over the door of it is a defaced Greek inſcription ; 

Teſin is famous for the beſt oil cf olives in all the country. We pal- 
ſed over the plain in the night, and I obſerved the lightning ſhooting 
horizontally in the form it is repreſented in Jupiter's hand, and on the 
reverſes of the medals of the Greek kings of Syria, which I took the 
more notice of, as 1 never ſaw it in that manner in any other country ; 
and, without doubt, from this they took the figure of it as it is ſeen on 


the medals. 


We repoſed at Teſin till nine a clock at night, when we ſet out for 
Antioch in company with an aga and his retinue ; in an hour and a 
half we paſſed over a large rivulet called Angoule; in about an hour 


more we came into a. plain, and in two hours to the Orontes. 


I ad- 


vanced ſome way before the aga, and when I approached the bridge 
called Geſer Hadid, | The iron bridge] a Curdeen rode away from it in 
full ſpeed ; this bridge conſiſts of nine arches; there are two towers 
built to it, the gates of them are covered with iron plates, which, I ſup- 
poſe, is the reaſon why it is called the iron bridge. The Curdeens never 


venture over this bridge, ſo that all the country to the ſouth weſt by the 


ſea fide, which is weſt of the hills, is perfectly ſafe as far as Acres, the 
Arabs not daring to paſs the mountains to the weſt. I ſtopped at this 


gate until it was day. 


On the twenty firſt, having croſſed the Orontes, we came into a 
plain, and went to the ſouth ſouth weſt: On the eaſt fide of the plain 
there is a low ridge of. pleaſant hills, covered with trees, and at the 
foot of them a village, which has a large plantation of wood about it, 


and, if I do not miſtake, it is called Bidembole. 


In about an hour and 


a half we came to the end of theſe hills, which approach to the Oron- 
tes, that river running ſouth ſouth weſt from the bridge to this place : 
Here there was a country guard to watch if any rogues attempted to 
paſs that way. Beyond this place there is a tower, and I ſaw in two 
places ſome foundations of old walls, which probably are the remains of 
Antigonia, as I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve; this is about an hour 
and a half from Antioch. As I approached that city, I obſerved that 
the rocky hills were high and ſteep, and there are ſome ſepulchral grots 


in them; there are alſo ſeveral fountains at the foot of the hills. 


1 


went within the walls of the old town, and ſtopping at a garden, ſent 
a letter I had to a merchant under the protection of the Engliſh conſul, 


who invited me to his houſe. 


I ſtayed a day at Antioch, then went in- 


to Cilicia, and came back again to that city, of which I chuſe to give an 


account on my return, 
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Io x c HAP. XX. 
Of the places between Ax rioch and Baras in CILIcIA. 


Of the battle between ALEXANDER and Darius, and 
of SCANDEROON. [7501 Apt OE: 


| N the twenty third we ſet out from Antioch to the north, croſſ- 
ing the Orontes on a bridge, and in half an hour paſſed over 
another bridge; in an hour and a half more I ſaw a village at 
ſome diſtance on the right, called Aiaouerazey, croſſed another ſtream 
on a bridge, and ſaw the river two or three miles to, the right, that 
comes from the lake of Antioch, the waters of which run about 
eight miles fouthwards, and fall into the Orontes, it is called the crooked 
paſſage ; and they told me, that the camels in the caravans ford thro' 
it in the way to Alexandria, as this is a more ſecure paſſage than that 
| which is to the north of the lake. We went northwards in the plain under 
the hills, and paſſed at no great diſtance from the lake of Antioch, call- 
ed Bahr-Agoule [| The white lake], by reaſon of the colour of its waters: 
I was informed, that it is called alſo Bahr-Al-Sowda. The lake extends 
in length from the ſouth ſouth eaſt to the north north weſt, and may 
be about ten miles long, and five broad. Having paſſed over two or 
three ſtreams on bridges, we came in about three hours to the river Pa- 
trakene, over which there is a bridge of four arches, and two of them 
ſeemed to be antient. This may be the Oenoporas of Strabo, which he 
mentions a little before the hill Trapezon, and I ſuppoſe is that which 
is now called Benclefi, which I ſhall have occaſion to mention. At 
this river Ptolemy Philomator, having conquered Alexander Bratas, died 
of a wound which he received in battle. In an hour more we came 
to a hill with a tower on it, at the entrance in between the hills; we 
travelled half an hour, and came again into the plain at Caramout, 
which 1s a walled incloſure, about a quarter of a mile in circumference, 
and has houſes and ſhops in it, like a little town, being a place of de- 
fence againſt the Curdeens; a ſtream runs on the weſt ſide of it, near 
which we repoſed for a ſhort time, and joyned a ſmall caravan. We 
then turned to the weſt between the hills; on the left is a high moun- 
tain called Alailum; we ſaw alſo, about two miles to the north, the 
ſtrong caſtle of Pagras on the hills; this was the antient name of it in f 
the Itinerary, in which it is placed ſixteen miles from Alexandria, and Y 
twenty five from Antioch; which latter is a miſtake, for the Jeruſalem 
Journey (calling it Pangrios) puts it more juſtly ſixteen miles from An- 
tioch. As I have been informed a river called Sowda riſes in the moun- 
tain to the weſt, and runs under this place, and is that river, over 
which the bridge is built, called Keſer Abead, and falls into thelake of An- 
tioch; and, 1 ſuppoſe, that the lake is called Bahr el-Sowda from this 
river, which ſeems to be the river Arceuthus mentioned by Strabo im- 
mediately after Pagrz, as running through the plain of Antioch ; and 
as none of the antients mention this lake, it is probable that it has been 
made ſince their time. ed: | 
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The road over the hills is very dangerous by reaſon of the Curdeen 
robbers, We went over two hills much frequented by them, but they 
do not uſually go to the weſt of theſe hills; we went by a terrace 
on the ſide of the hill, and ſaw great ruins of thick walls on each fide 


of the road; which: might be u tower, or ; and a i 
near Baylan, we went through a paſs cut in the trock ; the former pro- 
bably were the gates of Syria, which might be ſo called from their beg 
built like a gateway, and the latter might be a paſs to them, Baylat 
is about ten miles from Caramout; it is a large village, built on the 
fide of the hills over the vale, and has formerly been much frequented 
by the Europeans, even from Aleppo, on account of the coolneſs of its 
ſituation, as it is at preſent by thoſe of Scanderoon. This place is probably 
Pictanus of the Jeruſalem Itinerary, placed nine miles from Alexandria and 
eight from Pangrios. This is one of the great paſſes into Cilicia; and as there 
were three « in all, it has cauſed ſome fion inrelation to them. The 
paſs we now went through is either that which was called fimply the 
gates, or the gates of Syria *, and perhaps ſometimes the gates of Cilicia *, 


The ſecond paſs was near Iſſus, ſuppoſed to be Baias, probably to the 


ſouth of it; this was called the gates of Amanus *, Strabo does not 
ſeem to mention this paſs, and it may be concluded from the = 
the 


| of latitude in Ptolemy, and the order it is in, that he ſpeaks 


middle paſs. The third Itake to be the paſs near Ægæa, from one part of Ci- 
liciainto the other, which was alſo called the gates of Amanus', and the gates 
of Taurus; and I would diſtinguiſh it from the others by the name of the 
gates of Taurus, or Cilicia - We went along the {ide of the hills for 
about two or three miles to the weſt, and deſcending, turned to the 
ſouth, and having gone a mile, came into the plain, and travelling 
about fix miles further we arrived at Scanderoon, as it is called by the 
natives ; but the Europeans give it the name of Alexandretta, From 
this place we went to Baias, which is generally agreed to be the antient 
Iſſus in Cilicia, The Jeruſalem Itinerary calls it Baiaz, and places it 
ſixteen miles from Alexandria, and Ptolemy makes Iſſus fixteen mi- 
nutes north of that place. The bay alſo had the name of Iſſicus from 
this town, which is ſituated towards the north eaſt corner of the gulph. 
There is a little bay to the north of the town, ' where there are ruins of 
an antient port, in which the ſhips might poſſibly lie-ſecure in former 
times, but now it is a very bad harbour, being much expoſed to the 
ſouth weſt winds, which are very dangerous; on the ſouth fide of it there 
is a mountain torrent, which comes from that opening, by which there 
is an aſcent to the gates of Amanus ; this is the middle way of the 
three mentioned into Cilicia: The bed of this torrent I ſuppoſe to have 
been the bounds between Cilicia and Syria with. thoſe who make all 
ſouth of Iſſus to be in Syria, Cicero mentions, in one of his epiſtles, 
that he was here called Imperator, after he had gained a victory. It is 
to be obſerved, that there was a third paſs from Cappadocia into Cilicia, 
called the gates of Taurus, by which Alexander paſſed : Theplain, to the 
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- © Strabo, xiv. 676. Cicero ad Atticum, Epiſt. 20. 
$ Q. Curtii, lib, iii. 8. | 


weſt 


"ON SYRIA. 
weſt: of the mountains in which Baias ſtands, is not above a mile wide, 
gardens about Baia are the beſt in all theſe 
evuntries, infomuch that Aleppo is fu 


but is it a fine ſpot; and the 
from this place 


for importi 


pplied with oranges and lemons 


> they have à tolerable trade, by reaſon that the firman 
nice and coffee from Egypt 


* 


is in the hands of ſome mer- 


chante here, and from this place it is diſtributed to Aleppo, and all the 


coutitry round about |, 


To the north of Baias is the famous p 


paſs into Aſia minor ®. The plain in 
which Baias ſtands is about two miles long; at the ſouth end of it there is 


1 Some Engliſh gentlemen went from Baias 
to Tarſus ; they travelled to the north weſt an 


hour and fiſty minutes, and came to a water, - 


1 


ſe a rivulet; the ſame it may be that an- 
calls the Deliſu, and which, I was told, 


was” called Dolichie ; it is thirty yards broad, 


but very fallow. In half an hour more they 
arrived at Karabolat; in two hours and fifty mi- 
nutes they came to the end of the bay of Scan- 


derobn, and in thirty five minutes more to the 


iron which was probably the old gate of 
Ces, and is, I ſuppoſe, that which 1s deſ- 
cribed by another perſon as a ruined gateway: 


Here they faw- om the left a long cauſeway, + 


which they thought might be an antient work. 
In an hotir and twenty minutes they arrived at 
Kurkala, or Kurtrulla, as it is called by another 
perſon z this may be Caſtabala of Ptolemy, and 
the ſame as Catavolomis of the Jeruſalem Jour- 


y 3; a chis there is a-large kane. In an 
— — they came to a bridge 


hour and three quarters 
in the plai bl 

2 
to a cauſe way which led through a ſtreight 
another plai i came 


over a winter torrent, 


T2358 
25 
5 


thought: to be | Mopſueſtia, 

as Manſiſta of the Jeruſalem 

3 A river runs it called Ta- 

Gehun, which is — t to be the 
travelli 


5 


q 


Pyramus. Another ing this way 
ſays, chat the Pyramus at Amuaſy is called the 
Quinda ; that river ran into the ſea to the welt 


: 


over it before he came to Mallus, 
ich ſeems to have been on the weſt ſide of 
of land, now: called Cape Mallo, as 
doubtleſs was on the eaſt ſide of it, at the 


HA 


hundred and thirty-paces long ; ut one end of 
the W 170k ry ee one of which- 
there is an antient Greek”inſcription ; five of the 
arches of this bridge were carried . %o 

flood after violent rains in 1737. The 
ton appeared to bo old, and there is 4 caſtle 
within the walls on an eminence at the north 
weſt end of the town; From this place they 
— chree 
hours and a quarten came to à high rock with a 
caſtle on it; in two hours and eight minutes to- 
a running water; in three quarters of an hour 
to a bridge with two arthes, and in a quarter 


more to a bridge with one arch, and in twenty / 
minutes more do a third rivet; they loſt their 
way, but arrived at night at Circe, or Sis. An 


water, and in 


mountains, and in five 


to the end of the plain, 


r courſe hitherto was nort weſt * 
ia,” and may 


according to Ptolemy, and Alexan- 


a riſing 


Engliſh gentleman who was travelling in this 
road, when he was two hours and a half from 
Miſus, in the way to Cortculla, ſaw Anawaſy, 


-or Amuaſy, about three miles to the north, 


which ſeemed to be ſituated like Antioch on a 
high rocky hill ; he thought it might be Cæſa- 
rea at mount Anazarbus, the city of Dioſcori- 
des and Oppian ; it was deſtroyed by an carth- 


quake in the time of Juſtinian. The medals of 


is place have a river for the reverſe, and the 
city 1s ſaid to have ſtood on the Pyramus. The 
next day they came in four hours and a half 
to a water; in a quarter of an hour to more 
an hour to a bridge; in 
twenty three minutes 1 to aſcend the 

ours thirty two mi- 
nutes arrived at a ſpring, and in two hours 
more came to Adana, which is ſituated in a 
plain country : To the eaſt of it there is a ri- 
ver, which is the old Sarus; there is a bridge 
over it of twenty arches, and it is four hundred 
and fifty long; the river ſeemed to be 
paved at bottom with ſquare ſtones. They 
went on, and in two hours and ten minutes 
came to a bridge of three arches, in three hours 
and ten minutes more to a well, and after travel- 
ing an hour and forty five minutes they arrived at 
Tarſus; and before they entered the town, paſ- 
ſed over the Cydnus on two bridges, one a hun- 
dred paces long, the other two hundred, both 
which ſeemed to be very antient. This is the 
river on which Cleopatra put Mark An- 

with ſo much pomp; it is divided into 
many ſtreams, and runs to the ſouth eaſt. The 
walls of the town are very old, and about two 
miles in circumference; there is a caſtle to the 
north eaſt of the preſent town, and to the north 
of the old city ; and on an eminence to the 
ſouth there was another which is now deſtroyed, 
It is at prefent a poor town, though antiently 
it was very famous,” both on account of its trade 
and learning, which probably is the reaſon why 
St. Paul, who was a citizen of this place, was 
{6 great a' maſter of human ſciences, 

It is ſaid; that mount Amanus ended at 
this paſs, which does not ſerm to be fixed by 
any author ſo well as hy Strabo, who mentions 
it imnicdiately after Ægea, and the mountains 
of Pieria, Which, he ſays, joined to Amanus 
and to Rhoſſus. The mountain, which is north 
welt of Antioch, is certainly the mountain of 
Bieria, on which Seleucia Pieriæ ſtood ; but it 
is poſſible, that this mountain might run eaſt, 
and then north, as- far, at leaſt, as the gates of 
Amanus 4 and: one thing muſt be obſerved in 

4 favour 
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: a riſing, ground or low hill, over which there is a road for about a mile 
that leads into a plain three quarters of a mile wide, and abaut a mile 
and a half long, having the mountains to the eaſt, and the ſea to the 
weſt; at the ſouth end of it are ſome low hills, which extend four miles to 

Baule be. the ſouth, almoſt as far as Scanderoon. The reaſon why Jam thus par- 
—_ ticular, is, becauſe I take this to be the very plain in which Alexander 
— vanquiſhed Darius. Two rivulets run through this plain from the hills; 
that to the ſouth is ſmaller than the other, and is called Merkes, from a 
village of that name on the mountains; a wall five feet thick runs into 
the ſea, a little to the north of it, at the end of which there is a round 
tower in the ſea which is in ruins, and another within it, which might 
be the remains of the antient port of Nicopolis, which I ſhall have 
occaſion to mention. A little further are the ruins of an oblong 
ſquare building of brick and ſtone; it is poſſible this might be the 
foundation of the altars which Alexander is ſaid to have built near the 
river Pinarus : Oppoſite to the middle of the 15 there is a narrow vale 
between the mountains reſembling a large cleft, in which the ſmall river 
Maherſy runs; this, I am inclined to think, is the Pinarus, being the 
larger of the two rivers. Darius is ſaid to have marched his army to- 5 
wards it from Iſſus. At the ſouth eaſt corner of the plain there is a 
ſmall ſingle hill, the foot of which joins to the hills that are to the 
ſouth; from this there has been a trench cut to the ſea, and Alexander's 
| army being encamped on thoſe hills to the ſouth, over which the road 
croſſes from Scanderoon, a fitter place could not be found out for the tent 
| of Alexander, nor a more proper ſituation to receive the unfortunate fa- 
| 


7777777... 


| mily of Darius. Alexander hearing of Darius's approach, ſent Parmenio 


to guard the Syrian gates, and came and encamped his army at Myriandros, 
which was to the ſouth of Alexandria; he wiſely left the other way open 
| for him toenter, it being his policy to draw him into narrow places, where a 
| large army could not engage to advantage. When Darius croſſed the moun- 
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favour of this ſuppoſition, that Ptolemy ſays, 
the Singas, which fell into the Euphrates, roſe 
out of the mountain of Pieria, which it could 
not do, if that mountain did not extend further 
north than the Syrian gates: For all the rivers 
that way, which are ſouth of theſe paſſes, fall 
into the Orontes ; but if mount Pieria extended 
ſo far, the Singas might riſe in the middle of 
it, and run between Amanus and Taurus to the 
Euphrates ; for in the plain the rivers run towards 
the Orontes. Another thing which favours this 


opinion is, that Ptolemy places Pagræ, and the 


Syrian gates in Pieria. Between the mountain 
of Pieria at the ſea, and mount Rhoſſus was 
mount Coryphæus. FN 

All geographers ſeem to call the country to 
the weſt and north of theſe hills Cilicia, except 
Ptolemy, who ſcems to make ſome line from 
the gates of Amanus to be the bounds, which 
I take to be the bed of a winter torrent, that in 
a manner waſhes that ſouth ſide of Baias, and 
comes out from the vale berween the hills, by 
which one paſſes to thoſe ſtreights. Cicero 
mentions theſe two ways as paſſes into Cilicia, 
and the Jeruſalem journey places Pictanus in 
Cllicia, and Pangrios in Syria. The only con- 
jecture that can be made in favour of Ptolemy 


is, that poſſibly in the diviſion of the Roman 


provinces, ſo much of Cilicia might be added 


to the province of Syria : On the whole, dif- 
ficulties ariſe on ſeveral accounts in conſidering 


the geography of theſe parts; though the 


mountain, which is north weſt of Antioch, is 
commonly underſtood to be mount Pieria, yet 
it ſeems to have extended, firſt-northward, and 
then to the eaſt, near as far as Antab, if it be 
true, that the Singas riſes out-of this mountain : 
Notwithſtanding this all theſe mountains, excepr 
that part which runs weſt of Seleucia Pieriz, 
ſeem ſometimes to have been called mount 
Amanus, and perhaps the weſtern ridge of 


mountains near the ſea was really mount Ama- 


nus, and the eaſtern part mount Pieria, as we 
may likewiſe ſuppoſe that mount Amanus was 
between mount Pieria and Taurus to the north 
of it, and yet Amanus is ſometimes called 
mount Taurus; for Antioch, where Antab now 


ſtands, was called Antioch at mount Taurus. 


Another difficulty ariſes from the different 


bounds that are given of Cilicia and Syria, as 
already obſerved ; and a third from the three 
paſſes, which in their names are confounded 


with one another. 


» Sce Quintus Curtius and Arrianus. 
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tains, 


ON SYRIA. 

tains, he went a little to the north and took the city of Iſſus, imprudently 
leaving Alexander behind him to the ſouth, who hearing that Darius had 
croſſed the mountains, advanced to meet him, and encamped among the 
| hills of Cilicia in a place only broad enough for two ſmall armies to 
engage. Darius having taken Iſſus, advanced towards the river Pinarus, 
and Alexander having drawn him into the fitteſt place that he could de- 
fire, the battle enſued, which determined the empire of the world. It 
is to be obſerved, that theſe rivers being choaked up, the ground is be- 
come ſo moraſſy, that now two armies could not be drawn up in that 

lace; the ſea likewiſe ſeems to have gained on the plain: It is not pro- 

ble that the battle was in the plain of Baias, becauſe that is large 
enough for two great armies to draw up in; and Darius is ſaid to have 
marched towards the river Pinarus the day after he took Iſſus, which 
implies that he marched ſome way from Iflus, and did not engage in the 
plain at the walls of it. But what ſeems to determine that famous ac- 
tion to this place, is a very curious piece of antiquity, which no body 
has taken any notice of as ſuch : On the hills to the ſouth, in the face 
of the plain, and rather inclining down to the ſea, there is a ruin that 
appears like two pillars, which are commonly called Jonas's pillars, on 
ſome tradition not well grounded, that the whale threw up that prophet 
ſomewhere about this place. It was with the utmoſt difficulty that I got 
to this ruin, by reaſon that it is in the middle of a thick wood ; when I 
came to it, I found it to be the remains of a very fine triumphal arch 
of grey poliſhed marble; the top of it, and preat part of the piers, 
8. were fallen down; a plan and view of it, ſhewing what remains, 
may be ſeen in the twenty-fafth plate at T; the corners of it were adorned 
with pilaſters; the principal front was to the ſouth, where there was a 
pillar on each fide; the pedeſtals of which only remain. There ſeems 
to have been a paſſage in the eaſtern pier up to the top of it; the 
inner part is built of a kind of mouldering gravelly ſtone or earth, cut 
out like hewn ſtone, and appears almoſt like unburnt brick; and I 
ſhould have thought that it was a compoſition, if I had not ſeen ſuch a 
ſort of ſtone in this part. In order to ſtrengthen the building there is a 
tier of marble at every third or fourth layer ; what remains of the 
architecture has in it ſo much beauty that one may judge it was built 
when that art flouriſhed, and might be erected to the honour of Alexander 
by one of the kings of Syria, There are remains of a thick wall, which 
ſeem to have joined to the arch, and to have been thrown down; it 
was probably part of the walls of Nicopolis, which city was doubtleſs 
built in memory of Alexander's victory over Darius, and on this account 
received its name; and probably the road went this way, until the 
might have occaſion to carry it further from the ſea. If this wall of 
Nicopolis extended to the mountains, it might ſerve as a defence of the 
paſs, which may be the reaſon why it was demoliſhed, 
| We went from Scanderoon to Baias on the twenty ſixth; having tra- 
velled about a mile, we turned the corner of the bay, and went north- 


ward in a plain about half a quarter of a mile broad ; we ſoon left the 


ſhoar, and went by a gentle aſcent up to the top of ſome low hills co- 
vered with wood; we ſoon after aſcended a higher hill through woods, 
the road being a little to the caſt of the abovementioned arch; we deſ- 
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cended from this hill into the plain, where, I ſuppoſe, the famous battle 
was fought, and went to Baias in the road already deſeribed. We tool 

ſome refreſhment in the kane, and ſet out again for Scanderoon ; they 

told me, that to the eaſt of the arch there was a village among the 
mountains, called Kaihib, and another ſouth of it, called Oxſkey,-which 

was a neſt of rogues. At the river Merkes we overtook the aga of the 
independent bey of Baylane, with about ſixty military men; they were 

going to Arſous, as they faid, to take ſome robbers ; but I was after- 

wards informed, that it was to raiſe money, or drive away the cattle of 

thoſe who could not pay what they exafted ; they called to me, and 

defired me to take coffee. The aga had a Venetian ſlave, who was 

taken ſo young that he could not talk Italian; he offered to ſell him to 

me, tho' I apprehended he was not in earneſt, and they deſired I would 

not go on before them, I overtook them afterwards, repoſing in another 

place, and they ſtopped us again, but I ſent my man to him to defire 

him, as it was late, not to detain me; and on a promiſe not to ſay any 

thing that they were coming, they permitted us to go on, and we ar- 
Scanderoon. rived at Scanderoon. This place is fituated on the ſouth fide of the bay, 
and near the ſouth eaſt corner of it: It is a tolerable port, the ſhips 

lying not far from the ſhoar. About half a mile from the town there 

riſes a very plentiful ſpring of fine water, called Joſeph's fountain; it 

makes a conſiderable ſtream, which winding in the plain, paſſes 
through the town, and falls into the ſea ; but the channel of it is fo 
choaked up in the plain, that it has made the country round about it a 

moraſs, which is one great reaſon of the unwholeſomneſs of the air in 
ſummer, at which time the Europeans live moſt in Baylan, and always 

ſleep there; and if, by any accident, they are obliged to lie here, it 

is worſe than if they had ſtayed in Scanderoon all the ſummer, Dur- 

| ing the time I was here Ialways ſlept on board a ſhip, which they do not 
i judge dangerous. This air cauſes a ſort of lingering diforder, often at- 
| tended with a jaundice ; and if they do not change the air, they com- 
monly die; it alſo often throws perſons, when they firſt come, into vio- 
| | lent and mortal fevers. It is ſaid the place was formerly ruined by the 
| grand fignor's conſtantly landing his army here for the Perſian wars; 
i and that before that time the country being drained and well improved, 
| the air was not bad: Tho it is the port of Aleppo, yet it is now only a 
miſerable poor town, that has rather the appearance of a ſmall village. 
A factor for each European nation, that trades this way, reſides here, 
and the trade is the only ſupport of the place =. About half a mile to 
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n Alexandretta has been generally thought to with mortar laid very thick between, not tomen- 
be Alexandria ad Iſſum, called in the Jeruſalem tion that the antients were generally fond of build- 
Itinerary Alexandria Scabioſa z but this place is ing on high places for ſtrength. And to confirm 
but eight miles from Baias, which is the old that the beforementioned diſtance of this place 
Iſſus, whereas all the antients agree in placing is no miſtake, the Pyle are ſpoken of as five 
it ſixteen miles to the ſouth of Iſſus. About paraſangs, or eighteen miles and three quarters 
three miles to the ſouth of Scanderoon there is diſtant from Iſſus: Theſe Pyle ſeem to be thoſe 
a ſtream which runs from Baylan, and has its of Syria, and the diſtance a very well; for 
name from that place, where there are ſome it being three miles from the paſs to Baylan, 
very ſmall ruins of brick buildings. It is pofſi- and fourteen from that place to Baias; this 
ble Alexandria might be here; but even this is agrees very well with the diſtance mentioned. 
too near, and I ſhould rather think that it was Half a mile from this place we paſſed a ſtream 
about the firſt hills three leagues to the ſouth of called Shengan, which might be conveyed to 
Scanderoon ; for a little to the ſouth of this the old town. 
height I ſaw ruins of a tower built of brick, 


the 


{44 


the ſouth of che town there is an octagon caſtle well built of hewn 
ſtone, the walls of it are low, but each ſide is defended by a tower; it is 
called the caſtle of Scanderbeg or Alexander, and ſeems to have been 
built by the Mamalukes, who were the beſt architects in theſe parts 
and probably the deſign of it was to hinder the landing of the Ottoman 


forces: To the north of it there is an old ſquare tower, which is now 


inacceſſible, by reaſon of the moraſs. 
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Of mount Rnossus, and other places between ScanDe= 


ROON and KEPSE, the antient SELEUCIA. 


VE ſet out from Scanderoon to the ſouthwards” twenty ſeventh, 
A paſſed by Scanderbeg's caſtle, and went near the ſea ſhoar to the 

river of Baylan, which is about three miles from Scanderoon ; I 
ſaw ſome walls near it, and a ruin of antient brick, in which the mortar 
was laid very thick ; it had ſomething of the appearance of a bagnio. We 
went on by the fea ſhoar, and in about three hours 'from Scanderoon 
came to a ſtream called Shengan, and ſoon after to ſome high 
ground near the ſea, and to another ftream called Agalicpour. We 


went over the hills into a plain, and in half an hour came to a rivulet 


called Farſtalic, where the aga was, whom we overtook in our return 
from Baias to Scanderoon ; and afterwards we met ſome of his men driv- 
ing off the people's cattle. 'One of them aſked us to give him ſome bread ; 
and meeting another company, one of the fellows opened our bags by 
force, and took out all our provifions; afterwards we met two more, 
and one of them taking a fancy to ſomething that I had, aſked me to 
give it him, and, on my refuſal, levelled his piece at me; fo I thought 
it the ſecureſt way to give ſuch a trifle, without being obliged to do it 
by force. In order to avoid meeting any more of them, we went along 
the ſea ſhoar in a very bad road. Having travelled about an hour we 
turned to the eaſt, and then croſſed a rivulet to the ſouth called Dul- 


gehan, and repoſed in a fine lawn, encompaſſed with plane-trees, and 


large alders. | 

Ptolemy makes the latitude of Myriandrus to be twenty minutes ſouth 
of Alexandria, and I conjecture that this place might have been on the 
river Dulgehan. Strabo mentions it as one of the places on the bay of 
Iffus ; and Ptolemy puts it ten minutes north of Rhoſſus, with which 
this ſite agrees very well, but it is at moſt not above twenty miles from 
Scanderoon. However, ſuppoſing Alexandria to have been further ſouth 
than Scanderoon, we may rather conclude, that Ptolemy might be mi- 
ſtaken in the diſtance between theſe two places, than in that between 
two ſuch remarkable towns as Alexandria and Iſſus, in which others alſo 
agree with him : Tothe ſouth of this place indeed thereare two or three 


rivulets, on one of which Myriandrus might be fituated, The large plain of 


Arſous 
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Arſous begins a league further to the ſouth; it is about three: miles 
wide, and ten long, extending to Jebel Totoſe, the antient mount 
Rhoſſus, of which Arſous, the name of the plain, may be a corruption, 
This mountain, as obſerved before, is known to N eng the name 
of Cape Hog, and is the ſouth. point or head of the bay of Iſſus, now 
called the bay of Scanderoon. 

Arrian fays, that Alexander having paſſed the ſtreights, that is, the 
ſtreights of mount Taurus, out of Cappadocia, encamped at the city 
Myriandrus, by which he ſeemed to be prepared to encounter Darius, if 
he ſhould force the gates of Syria, where he had placed a guard; in 
which caſe, if he moved northward, he could march up to him, and 
give him battle in ſome of theſe narrow plains to the north; or if Da- 
rius came to meet him, he could advance towards him in the nar- 
row valleys between the hills, and not permit him to come fo far as the 
great plain of Rhoſſus, or Arſous, in order to draw up his large army to 
advantage. 

North of that plain, and to the weſt of the ſuppoſed Myriandros. 
there are ſome low hills, which run north and ſouth, on which Alex- 
ander's army might be encamped near Myriandrus ; and if Darius had 
come to meet him, he could have given him battle in the narrow plain 
between thoſe hills and the mountains ; for this is the way Darius would 
moſt probably have taken, the road by the ſea fide being for the moſt 
part hilly, How Alexander conducted his affairs on Darius's paſſing 
the other ſtreights has been obſerved, and hiſtories are full of the parti- 
culars of that memorable action. 

Being come into the plain of Arſous «, I obſerved, that there was a 
narrow plain to the eaſt between ſome low hills and the mountains ; here 
it is poſſible Alexander might have deſigned to have drawn Darius to an 
engagement if he had forced the paſs of Syria. In three quarters of an 
hour we croſſed a ſtream, and in half an hour more a ſecond, and 
about half a league from it came to a village of Turcomen, in the 
middle of a fine plantation of mulberry and fig trees ; the vines being 
planted ſo as to twine about the latter. The people led us to their vil- 


o South of the plain of Arſous we came to 


mount Rhoſſus, which joins the other moun- 


tains to the eaſt and ſouth. Strabo ſays, the 
mountains of Pieria join to Amanus and Rhoſ- 
ſus 3 I ſhould have rather thought Rhoſſus a part 
of the mountain of Pieria, and Coryphyæus 
another part of it, that is the high mountain 
between it and the city of Seleucia Pieriæ. 
The exact diviſion of the country, according 
to the old geography, ſeems to be confuſed: 
Pliny and Mela call it Seleucis Antiochene. 
The truth is, Seleucis ſeems to be divided into 
Pieria, Caſſiotis, and Seleucis Proper; in the laſt 
Ptolemy places only Gephyra, Gindarus, and Im- 
ma, that is the plain to the north of the Orontes, 
extending from Imma in the Aleppo road to the 
country near Seleucia Pieriz on the ſea, He 
mentions the places of Pieria, but they ſeem 
only to be ſuch as are inland, probably on the 


very mountain of Pieria, * Pinara, the 


gates of Syria, and Pagrai; firſt is un- 
known, and the two others are on the moun- 


tains. In the very beginning of his account of Sy- 
ria, without putting down the particular territo- 
he mentions Alexandria, Myriandrus, Roſſus, 
the rock of Roſſus, Seleucia Pieriæ, and the mouth 
of the Orontes; theſe I take to be the mari- 
time towns of Pieria. The maritime places 
that follow from Poſidium to Balenæa inclu- 
ſive, are mentioned only under the general de- 
nomination of Syria, and ſeem to be the ma- 
ritime places of Caſſiotis, Poſidium being a. 
little to the ſouth of mount Caſſius. On mount 
Rhoſſus there was a town oſ the ſame name; 
and I was aſſured, after I left thoſe parts, that 
there are great ruins to be ſeen there; and the 
rock of Roſſus is mentioned in the ſame d 
of latitude : From Poſidium I ſaw a rock in the 
ſea, at ſome little diſtance + from the point of 
the mountain; this is thought to reſemble a 
boar's head, which might give occaſion for cal- 
ling this point of land Ros Canzir [The Boar's 


head] ; and it has the ſame ſignification in other 
languages. 


lage 
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lage, where they formerly lived in great affluence, until they had of 
late been much oppreſſed by their governors. I ſaw here ſeveral broken 
pillars,” eſpecially about the Turkiſh burial place; as it rained, thun- 
dered, and lightened, we lay all night in one of their out houſes. On 
the twenty eighth we went on, paſſed a rivulet called Boilu, and in an 
hour came to Alhope, an Arab village ; there are many winter torrents 
about this place, that ſpread over the plain ; in an hour we came to ſome 
hills that ſtretch weſtwards from the mountains, and arrived at a village 
on the foot of them, where the people were afraid of us, but ſent a man 
to ſhew us the way: Having paſſed theſe hills we aſcended others to 
ſome hutts that belonged to a village called Eimerakeſy ; we repoſed 
here under the ſhade of a tree, and the people very civilly brought us 


bread and milk. Here I hired two men to go with me over mount 


Rhoſſus, now called Totosè; the men I had taken with me from Scan- 
deroon returning from this place, We went to a village very pleaſantly 
ſituated, the hills encompaſſing a vale below, which forms a ſort of 
amphitheatre, and produces plenty of fruit, as oranges, lemons, peaches, 
and pomegranates. We had alſo, from this place, a fine proſpect of the 
ſea, of Aias-kala on the point of Mallo, of the bay of Tarſus, and mount 
Taurus; one of the men of whom I had hired horſes being of this village, 
the people were very civil; I was conducted to a houſe, and a youth brought 
me a preſent of pomegranates ; as the weather was bad we ſtayed here all 
day; the head of the village came to us, and we had an entertainment of 
boiled wheat with meat in it, and a diſh of the pumkin kind, dreſſed 
| after their way. In the evening I moved to a tree, under which we 
Tepoſed all night. On the twenty ninth we aſcended an hour thro' 
woods of pine trees to a ſpring of water, and afterwards as much fur- 
ther, by a very ſteep aſcent to the higheſt part of the hill which we 
were to paſs, the mountains being much higher to the weſt; we ſaw 
a deep valley below, and travelling on upon the mountains, we came 
to a fine green ſpot, where I ſaw laurel and yew, the only place in 
which I had ſeen the former grow wild; and I had not obſerved the 
latter out of England, except in gardens ; there were alſo box trees and 
horn bean on this mountain in great abundance. We at length deſ- 
cended into another valley to the ſouth, which ſeemed to divide the 
mountain ; we went in it about two hours, and came to a large rivu- 
let called the Oterjoye. We went an hour further in this valley, and 
aſcending, in three quarters of an hour we paſſed by two or three 
houſes, where the people would not receive ſtrangers; ſo we went an 
hour further, croſſing to the other fide of the vale, and came to a few 
houſes, where we lay on the top of one of them ; the houſes are low, 
and uſually: built againſt the fide of a hill, to fave the expence of a wall. 
On the thirtieth I ſaw to the weſt ruins. of a thick wall, and of ſome 
houſes. We travelled three hours in a vexy bad road, and coming to the 
ſouth fide of the mountain, paſſed by a ruined church called Motias, 
and ſoon after ſaw to the left the firſt of the three Armenian villages in 
this country, which is called Alchaphah. We paſſed by a large ruined 
convent called Gebur, where there are remains of a lofty church, In 
another hour we arrived at the ſecond Armenian village called I6nelac; 
theſe villages have each of them a church, and ate governed by Chri- 
Vor. II. Part I. Aa a ſtians, 
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ſtians, called caias, or deputies, appointed by the "Turkiſh governors ; 
but they are liable notwithſtanding to the oppreſſion of the Turkiſh offi- 
cers, who are ſent among them to collect their rents and taxes, and 
when they have made fine improvements, they often take them entirely 
out of their hands. | 

To the weſt, among the mountains, there was a ſmall volcano, or 
eruption of fire, which may fill continue. I had an account of it 
from an Engliſh gentleman, who went to ſee it not many years ago : 
When he was conducted to it, they were obliged to deſcend a hill with 
much difficulty, the ſurface of which they found very hot, and on the 
fide of it came to the volcanoes, beingtwo ſmall holes, out of which there 
iſſued a ſmoak, and, as they were aſſured, ſometimes a flame; the peo- 
ple of thoſe parts, who conducted them, were of that ſea, who are 
ſaid to be worſhippers of the devil, of whom I ſhall give an account. 
They obliged them to buy a cock, and carry to the place, and would 
have them ſacrifice it ; but they excuſed themſelves, and left the infidels 
to perform that ſuperſtition : They took up their lodgings with them; 
but one of the gentlemen, who underſtood Arabic, finding they were 
to be plundered at leaſt, they departed precipitately, and eſcaped the 
danger. 

1 ravelling till on the fide of the hills, we went weſtward, croſſing ſe- 
veral deep beds of mountain torrents, with ſteep hills on each ſide; and 
aſcending a hill a little to the north weſt, came to the third Armenian 


village, called Kepsè. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of Keyes the antient SELEUCIA of PIERIA. 


EPSE is ſituated about a mile from the ſea, and is remarkable, 
as it is on the ſpot where the antient Seleucia Pieriæ ſtood, a 
place of a moſt extraordinary fatuation, of great natural ſtrength, 
and well fortified by art, Seleucus the firſt, king of Syria, built it ſoon 
after he had vanquiſhed Antigonus, at a time when he was not ſettled 
in his kingdom, and probably fortified this city, with a political view 
to have it as a place [a the laſt reſort in caſe Antioch ſhould be taken ; 
for there are many conſiderations that would otherwiſe have induced him 
to have built the city on the plain, below; and about the port there was 
actually a well fortified ſuburb, where, for eonveniency, they held their 
markets, Seleucia was ſituated on a rocky ſoil, on the ſouth fide of the 
mountain, very near to the ſouth weſt corner of it; a plan of the ci 
may be ſeen in the twenty- fifth plate. The walls on the ſouth fide 
at A were built on high clifts over the plain; to the weſt at B on the brow 
of a ſteep deſcent, over the bed of a mountain torrent, that runs ſouth- 
wards into the plain ; to the north at C on clifts over the bed of the ſame 
torrent, and towards the north eaſt part. theſe clifts are very high and 
perpendicular ; there is a deſcent within the walls from the north eaſt, 
north 
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north weſt, and eaſt; and a ſteep deſeent on the eaſt ſide without the 


walls, which cannot be leſs than fifty or ſixty feet deep; at the bottom 
of it there is a natural foſſee; but here the place being weakeſt,” 
there was a double wall at D; the outer one” conhited of very large 


ſtones, and was ten feet thick; the inner wall was well built of hewn 
ſtone, and defended by ſquare turrets about fifty paces apart. On the 
eaſt ſide of the city there is a very narrow bed of a winter torrent, which 
is a natural foſſee from F to V; there being a great deſcent from the 
wall down to the rivulet; there is alſo-a gentle deſcent within to 
the ſouth eaſt corner, where the rock is low, and conſequently the fitua- 
tion weak, the walls are there very ſtrongly built, and defended by 
a large ſquare tower, and a ſtrong encloſure at H made within them, 
as a fort of a caſtle for defence, in caſe the outer walls ſhould be 
taken ; there is alſo a'caſtle at G, and another at X. From the north 
eaſt corner F, is the greateſt height of the hill, which may be looked 
on as the ſummit of it, continuing the whole length of the double. 
wall; and from the north and eaſt ſides there is a deſcent to all the 
other parts of the. town. In ſuch a ſituation it muſt have been dif- 
ficult to have conveyed off the water ; but this they contrived by mak- 


ing drains arched over, which begin at ſome diſtance from the walls, 


and leſſening as they approach to them end at the walls like pike holes. 
Theſe drains are filled with large ſtones, ſo that the water had an out- 
let, without any conſiderable openings that might weaken the city. In 
the plain near the ſouth weſt corner of the city there was a fine baſon I, 
which was walled round; the deſign of it was to receive the ſhipping; 
from it the paſſage, or channel K leads to the ſea. To the north of this 


channel there is a flat ſpot of ground, about half a mile ſquare at L, 
to which there is a gentle aſcent, where at the ſouth weſt point of the 
hill was a tower M. On this ſpot alſo there is another ſtrong tower N, 


from which a wall was built over the ſea clifts to the north as far as 
the famous channel O, cut in the'rock, which I ſhall have occaſion to 
mention ; this together with the wall, encloſed the port, and joyned it 
to the ſuburb below. This tower ſeems to have been deſigned as a de- 
fence to the port, as well as the tower M. On the ſouth fide alſo of 
the entrance there was another tower P, built on the rock which be- 
neath was hollowed into a room twenty four feet long, and ten feet wide : 


Near this there is a pier Q, which runs into the fea, and is eighteen 


paces wide, and about fixty ſeven long 3 it is built of very large ſtones, 
ſome of which are twenty feet long, five deep, and fix feet wide; the 
ſtones have been joyned together by iron cramps, the marks of which are 
ſtill to be ſeen. A little way to the north of this there is ſuch an- 
other pier R, fifteen paces wide, and a hundred and twenty long ; and 
the bottom being kept clean and open between theſe piers, it is probable 
the ſhipping lay there in the fummer, as in the winter they were doubt- 
leſs laid up in the baſon: The ſouth fide of this baſon, and the entrance 
toit were built ſtrong for defence, and a wall was carried from the baſon 8, 
about half a furlong to the ſouth, defended by towers, for greater 
ſecurity. From the eaſt end of the baſon the wall T was built along near 
a rivulet, that comes from the eaſt fide of the town, and that wall was 

carried on to the clift at the ſouth eaſt corner of the city. 
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On the ſouth eaſt fide of the city there was a ſtrong gate Z, adorned 
with pilaſters, and defended: with round towers. This gate is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, almoſt entire, and is called the gate of Antioch. 

The ſtream and mountain torrent, as I obſerved, ran on the weſt fide of 
the town towards the ſouth, and conſequently muſt have gone where the 
baſon now is, and, after heavy rains, muſt have overflown all thoſe parts, 

| and done much damage ſo that, I ſuppoſe, in order to carry the ſtream 
| another way, that extraordinary work was executed, which Polybius takes 
notice of as the only communication the city had with the ſea, which, he 

ſays, was cut out of the rock like ſtairs. It is the paſſage O, which is from 
fourteen to eighteen feet wide; the firſt part from the eaſt, for two hundred 
and fixty paces in length, and about forty feet in height, is cut under 
the foot of the mountain; the reſt, which is about eight hundred and 
twenty paces in length, is ſunk down from fifteen to about twenty feet 
in the ſolid rock, and is open at top; it ends at the ſea, and the laſt 
part is cut down lower, and great pieces of rock are left acroſs the 
paſſage to make the entrance difficult, there being a path left only on 
one fide, which might be cloſed upon any occaſion ; they call this in 
Turkiſh, Garice [A channel for water]. It is not cut with ſteps, as Poly- P, 
bius deſcribes it; along the ſides of it there are ſmall channels to 
convey water from the higher parts to the ground, which is to the ſouth 
of it, and is the ſouth weſt corner of the hill that is cut oft by this 
channel, and is ſeparated from the hill on which the city ſtands by 
the bed of the torrent, which goes to the port. This extraordi- 
nary channel ends a little way to the north of the northern pier R. 
The water formerly run through it, but now it does not go that way, - 
unleſs after great floods: It is ſaid, that the Arabs coming into theſe 
parts, turned the water to the north weſt, where I ſaw it run by a ſort 
of a ſubterraneous paſſage at T; the ſtream alſo in ſome parts takes its 
old courſe, though ſtrong walls were built, which are ſtill ſtanding at 
W, to turn it another way ; but it is to be queſtioned, if they had not 
ſome contrivance to carry part of it to the ſuburb about the port, and 
to the baſon, when it was neceſſary, in order to fill it; and part of it 
now runs into the baſon, which is choaked up and become a moraſs; 
and the water at preſent goes in two ſmall 33 into the ſea, one 
throughthe channel of the baſon, and the other to the ſouth weſt of it 
at Y. The top of the hill, on each fide of the artificial paſſage 
through the rock is cut into ſepulchral grots, eſpecially on the ſouth 
fide; ſome of theſe are very grand, and have courts before them; with 
ſeveral apartments one within another, ſupported by pillars of the ſolid 
rock; ſome of them whichare near the paſſage have epitaphs cut on them; 
there are likewiſe many imperfect inſcriptions and ſeveral reliefs, which 
ſeem rather works of fancy than for any particular deſign ; but the chief 
burial places were grots, near the ſouth eaſt corner of the town by the fide 
of the road that leads to Antioch, To the northof the town there are ſome 
aqueducts cut through the mountains, by which the water is brought a 
conſiderable way, and might be made in order to ſecure a conſtant ſup- 
ply ; though they have ſprings on the very height of the town; but with- 
out doubt they were not ſufficient for ſo large a city, which was at leaſt 
four miles in circumference, On the north fide, under the walls which 
x are 
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ON SYRIA: 
are oppoſite to this aqueduct, there is an oblong ſquare open place cut in 
the clift, about twenty-four feet above the ground ; it is eight paces long, 
and three wide, the aſcent to it is by a ladder ; there are two niches allo 
cut into the rock, which ſeem to have been deſigned for altars ; over 
one of them there is a large croſs in relief; they call it the convent of 
Codryllus, and it is probable that it was the hermitage of ſome Chri- 
ſtian of that name. Above this, near a quarter of a mile to the eaſt of 
the city walls, there is a ſepulchral grotto, over the door of which is a 


relief cut on the rock, repreſenting a woman fitting in a chair, leaning 


her head on her right hand, and holding with her left the right arm of 
the chair, as in a melancholy poſture; before her ſtands a child which 
is probably deſigned for her daughter; on one fide there is a relief, 
in which the woman is giving ſomething to her child ; this probably was 


a ſepulchre made for a beloved daughter. There is another hermitage 


which they call faint Drus, and a narrow aſcent over it cut out of the 
rock up the fide of a ſteep clift, which leads to a ſpot that they call a 
caſtle, and might be deſigned for a place of retreat. I went along the 
fide of the mountain towards the weſt, to the north of the ſtream that 
runs on the north fide of the city, and ſoon paſſed by the ruins of a 
large convent with its church, from which I aſcended northwards by a 
very difficult way to the eaſt end of the ſummit of the mountain, which 
is very narrow, and on three ſides there is a ſteep precipice. This ſum- 
mit of the hill, which is exceedingly ſtrong by nature, is worked into a 
little fortreſs, and they call it the caſtle; but it is contrived in ſuch a 
manner that nothing is ſeen on the outſide; the rock is worked into a 
fence like a wall, and is ſupplied in ſome places with an artificial work; 
and under it the rock is hollowed into a large ciſtern, This place, 
which might be defended by a ſmall number of people, ſeems to have 
been deſigned as a private retreat for a few perſons in any danger, where 
they might ſecure things of the greateſt value. Returning down to the 
_ convent, I went to the weſt till I came to that part of the mountain 
which is near the ſea, and turning northwards walked about four miles 
in a foot way over the ſea, to view ſome ruins: This road goes all alon 
to mount Rhoſſus, and ſo to the plain of Arſous; I was diſappointed as 
to the ruins I went in ſearch of, finding only the remains of a little con- 
vent and its church, and a few ſmall chapels about the mountain, which 
probably belonged to hermitages, and ſome ciſterns built to receive the 
water from the mountains. , = | 

Within the city there are very few ruins to be ſeen except of the walls: 
Towards the ſouth part there is a raiſed ground a, in a regular form, 
where poſſibly there might be a temple ; on the weſt fide of the road 
that runs to the ſouth eaſt through the town, are ſome remains of pil- 
lars ſtanding at b; towards the gate of Antioch Z, there is a large 
{quare d, which is levelled by cutting away the rock, and it is ſhaped in 
ſome parts like a wall. This might be either the court to ſome large 
building, or the ſite of ſome publick edifice, or poſſibly might ſerve as 
a reſervoir for water, To the north of this road there is a hollbw ground 
like the bed of a torrent, and over it to the eaſt a height, where I concluded 
from a regular piece of ground that there might be another publick buildin g. 
This is all that is to be ſeen of thoſe magnificent temples and buildings 
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Port of An- 
tioch. 


OBSERVATIONS | 
of which Polybius makes mention, The northern part of the town was 


well watered, but there is no proſpe& from it: I faw remains of aque- 
ducts on the ground, that were carried from ſome of the higheſt 
ſprings. ww | | | | 
The ſouthern part of the city was very pleaſant, commanding from 
moſt parts a view of the ſea, mount Caſſius, the port, the plain to the 
ſouth, and of the Orontes running through it. The publick buildings 
ſeem to have been in the parts already deſcribed, and it is probable that 
they were inhabited by people of diſtinction; and here the kings of Sy- 
ria might have their palace. I obſerved one particularity in the build- 
ing of the walls of the city, by which I afterwards diſtinguiſhed the 
buildings of thoſe ages; they ſet one tier of ſtones on the end length- 
ways, with the broadeſt ſide outermoſt, and the other tier flat with the 
ends outermoſt, and ſo alternately. | 

I obſerved a particular faſhion among the women of Kepſe; they wear 
a ſort of caps made of filver money, faſtened round in rows by holes 
made in them: Among theſe there are many antient medals of the Sy- 
rian kings, and of the city itſelf, which are often found here; ſo that 
the head of a lady of Kepsè is often a very valuable piece of anti- 
quity. | 
2 _ this place I croſſed over the plain ſouthwards about four miles 


to the Orontes. From the mountains the country appears like a plain 


all the way to Antioch ; but about a league to the eaſt from the fea, 
there are low hills almoſt as far as that city, which have fruitful valleys 
between them. We ſaw on the eaſt a pleaſant village on a hill, which 
ſeems to have retained its antient Greek name, being called Lyſias. 
I went towards the mouth of the Orontes to ſee if I could find any 
remains of the antient port of Antioch, which I diſcovered before I ar- 
rived at the mouth of that river, at the diſtance of near two miles from 
the ſea, There is a large baſon ſo filled up, that I could not be certain 
whether it was of a multangular, or round figure, but I took it to be 
the latter; it was filled from above by the river, at a place where the 
river winds, ſo that the ſtream flowed directly into a canal that leads 
to the baſon, by which the ſhipping entered into it. This canal had, 
without doubt, flood gates to hinder too great a quantity of water from 
running into it on any riſing of the river. I obſerved from the north 
eaſt fide of the baſon two canals, winding round part of it in a circular 
form, one within the other, having no outlet, which ſeem to have 
been deſigned as places for laying up their veſſels. Near a mile to the 
weſt of this baſon there are ruins of ſeveral houſes along the river, which 
do not ſeem to be of any very great antiquity, but probably were houſes of 
merchants, and warehouſes, when Antioch flouriſhed in the middle ages, 


at which time it was called the port of St. Simon, probably from a mo- 


naſtery which is built on the north ſide of mount Caſſius, and is ve 

difficult of acceſs; it is ſtill ſeen facing the port, and was probably de- 
dicated to St. Simon, or it might have its name from the convent. on 
the hill called Benecliſy, half way to Antioch, of which I ſhall give 
an account. To the weſt of this port there are ruins of a ſmall 
church, and very near it a ruined encloſure, about eight paces ſquare, 
the walls of which are twelve feet thick; this ſeems to have been a kind 
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ON SYRIA. 
of fortreſs, and it might ſerve alſo for a kane, and for warehouſes. The 
preſent port is a little further to the weſt, about half a mile from the 
mouth of the Orontes ; the boats come to the banks of the river, and 
there are only a few huts built as warehouſes for the ſalt that is brought 
to this place from Tripoli, and for the rice that is imported from Lati- 
chea, and is brought to that city from Damiata in Ægypt. The Orontes 
here is deep, though not very wide, and the river as formerly might very 
well be made navigable to Antioch, which is computed to be about 
twenty miles from the ſea; but, they ſay, the bed of the river is choaked 
near that city. In all this r they talk Arabic, tho' on the hills on 
» 


each fide they ſpeak Turkiſh, and the Chriſtians, who are not Greeks, 
talk Armenian. | 
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Mount Caſſius is now called Jebel Ocrab [The bald mountain]; it is Mount Ca- 


about two miles ſouth of the river; but a little above the old port the 
foot of the hills come to the Orontes; it is certainly a very high moun- 
tain ; but Pliny ſeems to exceed when he ſays it is ſo high, that, at 
the fourth watch, they faw the ſun riſing in the eaſt, and turning them- 
ſclves to the weſt, they might ſee day and night at the ſame time ; and he 
ſays moreover that it was four miles in perpendicular height. I know 
not what mountain Anti- Caſſius could be, unleſs it was a ſummit of 
mount Caſſius to the ſouth, which appears but in very few places, and, 
I think, I faw it only from one place near Poſidium, all the other hills 
being very low with regard to mount Caſſius. 

All this country is much improved with mulberry trees for the filk 
worms; theſe parts producing great quantity of ſilk, and not a little to- 
bacco, which is ſome ofybeſt in Syria; I went eaſtward from this place 
to Antioch. About half way there is a long high hill to the north of the 
river, which is called Benecleſy [The thouſand churches] probably from 
a great number of churches formerly on it: At the top gy it are the re- 
mains of a very noble convent, called ſaint Simon Stylites; the whole 
was encompaſſed with a wall built of large hewn ſtone, about ninety 

ces in front, and two hundred and thirty in length. The church ſeems 
within to have been a Greek croſs, though the building without is ſquare, 
and there were probably two chapels, a ſacriſty, and chapter-houſe, to 
make it a ſquare; the middle part was an octagon, four ſides of it being 
open to the church ; and, as well as I could judge, there were four altars 
in the other four ſides; in the middle of the oQagon is the lower part of 
faint Simon's pillar, cut out of the rock, with two ſteps to the pedeſtal ; 
it is exactly on the model, and of the ſame dimenſions, as that near Aleppo. 
This hill is a rich ſpot of ground, and a fine ſituation, commanding a 
view of the ſea, of the plain, of the river winding between the hills of 
Antioch, and of the lake beyond it, not to mention the pleaſant coun- 
try which was the ſpot of the antient Daphne, This may be the hill 
Trapezon, ſo called in Greek from its reſemblance to a table; for 
Strabo, immediately after it, mentions Seleucia and Rhoſſus. The Greek 
patriarch, about thirty years ago, endeavoured to get this beautiful place 
into his hands, and was well guarded with firmans from . Conſtanti- 
nople ; but the mob roſe at Antioch, and the people there, and of the 
country round about, came in great numbers, and deſtroyed not only 
the new building, but alſo what remained of the old. As I went down 
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the hill I ſaw ſome few ruins, probably of hermitages and churches, and 


came a ſecond time to Antioch, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Of ANTIOCH. 


Antigonia. A Ntigonus, who ſucceeded Alexander in the government of Syria, 


Antioch, 


Situation. 


built a city near the place where Antioch now ſtands, and call- 
ed it Antigonia. Enquiring for tuins of an old city near An- 
'tioch, I was informed there were ſome ſigns of an old town, about a 
league and a half to the eaſt of Antioch ; and when I came to Antioch 
from the eaſt, as mentioned before, I obſerved-at a place where a point of 
the hills makes out neareſt to the river, the foundations of very thick 
walls, and further weſt ſome others, which I concluded to be the walls 
of Antigonia, and may be the foundations of the two gateways ; it is 
robable the walls were built to the river, and the low hills over it for- 
tified, Seleucus vanquiſhing Antigonus, did not think this fituation 
ſtrong enough for the capital of his kingdom, ſo deſtroying the town, 
he built, with the materials of it, the city which he called Antiochia, after 
the name of his father. e 
Antioch is remarkable for its extrordinary ſituation, as well as for 
having been one of the moſt conſiderable cities of the eaſt. It was the re- 
ſidence of the Macedonian kings of Syria for ſeveral hundred years, and 
afterwards of the Roman governors of that province, ſo that it was call- 
ed the queen of the eaſt, It is alſo remarkable in eccleſiaſtical hiſto 
for being the ſee of the great patriarchate of the eaſt, in which St. Peter 
firſt fat ; it was here that Barnabas and Paul ſeparated for the work of the 
goſpel v, the latter embarking for Cyprus. This city is often mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles, and particularly that the diſciples of Chriſt 
were here firſt named Chriſtians à; ſo that it was called the eye of the 
eaſtern church. It was at this place the great unfortunate Germanicus 
ſunk under the jealouſy of Tiberius, who made uſe of Piſo to poiſon 
him. Many emperors when they came into the caſt, paſſed a conſiderable 
time in this city, and Lacius Verus, in particular, ſpent four ſummers 
at Daphne near this place, paſling his winters in Antioch, and at Lao- 
dicea | 
The exact ſituation of the city is ſtill to be ſeen, becauſe the old 
walls are ſtanding, and ſome of them, which are built with the greateſt 
ſtrength, are perfectly entire, though a great part of them has been very 
much ſhattered by earthquakes, which have been very terrible and frequent 
at this place; a plan of the city may be ſeen in the twenty ſixth plate 
at A. Antioch was ſituated on the ſummit, and the north fide of the two 
hills B and C, and on the plain which is to the north of them, which is 
between the hills and the river 8, and was about four miles in circum- 


Acts xv, 22, 39. 1 Acts xi. 26. 
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ON-SYRIA: - 
ference. Pliny * fays, that it was divided by the river Orontes, from 
which one would conclude that there was a ſuburb to the north of the 
river, of which there are now no ſigns. The hill to the ſouth weſt B, is 
high and very ſteep ; that to the eaſt C is lower, and there is a ſmall 
plain on the top of it. | 
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The walls are built along the height of the hills, and to the ſouth Wall. 


where there is no deſcent, the approach is rendered difficult by a deep 
foſſee: Theſe hills are divided at E, by a very deep narrow bed of a 
mountain torrent, acroſs which a wall F, is built, at leaſt ſixty feet high; 
there are two views of it in the twenty-ſeventh plate; C is that to the 
weſt, and D is the view to the eaſt; it had an arch below to let the 
water paſs, which is in part built up; ſo that a great body of water often 
lies againſt the wall; it is called the iron gate, which name it might 
have from ſome grates or fences of iron to the arch, by which the wa- 
ters paſſed under it. About half way up on each ſide of the wall there is 
a walk at E, from the road on the hills; the eaſtern paſſage ſeems to 
have ſerved for an aqueduct; for on the other fide I ſaw ſigns of a ſtone 
channel from it; and here the water of the lower aqueduct, which I 
ſhall mention, ſeems to have paſſed. This wall is a moſt extraordinary 
building, by which the two hills are joined for ſixty feet at leaſt above 
the bed of the torrent that divides them; and the city walls are carried 
from it, up the ſteep hills, in a moſt ſurprizing manner; but, tho they 
are built on a rock, and with the utmoſt art, yet they could not with- 
ſtand the ſhocks of ſo many great earthquakes that have happened: 
However on the welt fide of the weſtern hill the wall T is built up the 
ſeep aſcent, in ſuch a manner that it has reſiſted both time and earth- 

akes ; it is exceedingly ſtrong, and well built of ſtone, with beautiful 
— towers at equal diſtances, which conſiſt of ſeveral ſtories: I am per- 
ſwaded that this is the very wall built by Seleucus, and yet there is not 
the leaſt breach in it, nor a ſign of any; and from this one may judge 
how beautiful all the walls muſt have been. There were no battlements 
to the wall, but there was a walk on the top of it; and where there was 
any aſcent, the top of the wall was made in ſteps, ſo that they could go 
all round the city on the walls with greateſt eaſe; and it is probable 
there were ſuch ſteps alſo on the walls which were built up the very 
ſteep precipices from the iron gate, where all is now in ruins, and by 
this wall of communication they, without doubt, went from one 
hill to the other. The ſteps on the walls were very convenient, 
for that hill is ſo ſteep that I rode four miles round to the 
ſouth eaſt, in order to aſcend the hill without difficulty. The ſouth 
ſide of the weſtern hill might be aſſaulted with the greateſt eaſe, tho 
defended by foſſees, and I found that the walls there had been much 
repaired; thoſe on the plain to the weſt are defended by a deep bed of 
a winter torrent G. Theſe walls muſt have been deſtroyed, and entirely 
rebuilt; for they are of ſtone and brick, and probably were a Roman 
work: The towers are very high, but the greateſt part of the walls are 
fallen down, and lie in large pieces on the ground, which demonſtrate, that 
the ſhock muſt have been great that overturned them. The wall to the 
north is at ſome little diſtance from the river: The towers are about ſeventy 
paces apart, and being near the river, and conſequently not on ſo good a 

Antiochia libera, Epidaphnes cognominata, Oronte amne dividitur. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. v. 18. 
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foundation as the others, one may ſee they have often been repaired ; 
a part of them and ſome houſes fell by an earthquake that happened 
whilſt I was at Aleppo, which an Engliſh gentleman who had reſided 
there fifty years, affirmed to be the greateſt he had ever felt. 

It is faid that this city, which was about four miles in circumference, 
was built at four times, and conſiſted in a manner of four cities, divided 
from one another by walls : The firſt was built by Seleucus Nicator, and 
inhabited by the people brought from Antigonia ; this probably was built 
on the high weſtern hill B, taking in the foot of it, ſo as that the wall 
might be ſo far above the plain as to receive ſome ſtrength from that 
ſituation ; and there are remains of the foundations of very thick walls 
by the road, which goes ngar the bottom of the hill. The ſecond was 
built by thoſe who came to dwell in this city after the building of the 
firſt, for the people muſt neceſſarily have flocked to this place when it 
became the reſidence of the kings of Syria ; this probably was built be- 
tween the hill and the river, being in all likelihood inhabited by mer- 
chants and tradeſmen, to whom the neighbourhood of the river muſt 
be very convenient. The third city was built by king Seleucus Callini- 
cus, poſſibly on the other hill. The fourth was the work of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of Syria, which might be in the plain between that hill 
and the river. The preſent town V, which is about a mile in circum- 
ference, ſtands on the plain at the north weſt part of the old city, all 
the other parts of the plain within the walls being converted into gar- 
dens; fo that I could ſee nothing of the walls that divided the cities on 
the plain, The old city being compoſed in a manner of four cities had 
the name of Tetrapolis. 1 

There are very little remains within the city of any antient buildings. 
The high hill B has three ſummits, and is divided into three parts 
by ſhallow beds of winter torrents; the middle ſummit H, is the higheſt; 
to the eaſt of that there is another ſummit I, on which there are 
great remains of a caſtle ; there are ſemicircular turrets in the front 
of it, which is to the weſt. At the north eaſt corner there are remains 
of a bagnio, and the caſtle is built with vaults under it, which might 
ſerve as ciſterns for the rain water: They had alſo another proviſion 
for water, which is a round baſon K, between the caſtle and the middle 
ſummit; it is fifty three paces in diameter, and is now eight feet deep, 
though doubtleſs the ground has riſen; it is built of ſtone and brick, 
like the walls: There is an entrance to it to the ſouth weſt, with a round 
tower on each ſide of it, from which entrance there muſt have been a 
deſcent with ſteps : They have a tradition, that the Roman emperors 
uſed to divert themſelves here in boats. Near the foot of this hill in the 
preſent town, are remains of the front of a large building of brick L, which 
they call, Prince, and fay it was the palace of the emperors ; and they 
have a tradition, that a chain went to it from the the caſtle to give im- 
mediate notice of any thing that might happen; the architecture of it 
ſeems to be of the fourth or fifth century. * 

The aqueducts are the principal works of antiquity here: Near the 
eaſtern part of the town there are indeed ſeveral ſprings, and particu- 
larly ſome within the eaſt gate R, called Bablous, whichmay be a corrup- 


tion from Babylon, this being the gate that leads that way: But the higher 


parts of the town were to be ſupplied with water, and the whole plain alſo 
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below, concerning which the antients were very provident, and ſpared no 
expence : The water of the aqueduct was derived from a place called 
Battelma, about four or five miles diſtant in the way to Latichea, which 
I take to be the very ſpot where Daphne ſtood : Here the water flows 
out of the hill in great abundance, and turns ſeveral mills. I could ſee 
that art had been uſed to bring other ſprings to it, for I ſaw at that place 
channels of hewn ſtone, which, I ſuppoſe, ſerved for that purpoſe ; it was 
then carried towards Antioch in *% ſame manner ; I have reaſon to 
think that all the ſprings are at ſome little diſtance, and conveyed to that 
place in channels, for it falls down like a caſcade from its own bed into 
a little narrow vale or bed that goes towards the Orontes ; and from this 
place a ſufficient quantity of it was carried by channels of hewn ſtone 
under ground along the fide of the hill; it runs in this manner about a 
mile, and then going to a little valley, in which there is a ſmall rivulet 
that comes from the mountains, the water was there conveyed on arches, 
which ſtill remain; a view of them may be ſeen in the twenty-ſeventh 
plate at F; it is in the manner of, the antient aquedu& called Pont du 
Garde near Niſmes in France, but much inferior to it, for there is but 
one arch in each of the two lower ſtories; the uppermoſt arches of it are 
built of brick; the channel afterwards is carried along the fide of the 
hill, and where any waters run, or there is any bed of a torrent, a 
ſingle high arch is built over the narrow vale. I ſaw one between this, 
and the ſtream called Zoiba, where there is a very lofty arch repreſented at 
B, in the ſame plate; I ſaw alſo two more aqueducts between that and 
the town, each conſiſting of a ſmall arch; and at the bed of the tor- 
rent, under the weſtern walls, there is one of five arches, repreſented 
at A in the ſame plate : The water then runs on the fide of the hill under 
ground, and where there is an wy aſcent at the foot of the ſouth weſt 
hill, there are ſeveral arches turned, which appear like ſmall arched cha- 
pels, where there were conduits, from which they drew water for the 
convenience of ſeveral parts of the town, Further to the eaſt where the 
hill is ſteep, a channel is cut along through the rock about two feet wide, 
and four or five high, worked archwiſe at top; and one may walk in it 
as in thoſe at Fege near Damaſcus ; it continues along in this manner to- 
wards the iron gate, and having paſſed on ſome arches, which I ſhall 
mention, the channel is cut in the ſame manner on the fide of the other 
hill. It is to be obſerved, that there was a lower aqueduct, probably 
built by the kings of Syria before the higher aquedu& was begun, and it 
is poſſible that the latter might be built by the Romans, I ſaw remains of 
the lower aqueduct near the fountain of Zoiba about two lower miles 
ſouth weſt of Antioch ; the arches are low and ruinous; part of the lower 
aquedud is ſeen overa hollow ground along the fide of the hill, and at that 
valley where the aqueduct F is built, repreſented in the plan. In all theſe 
places this lower aqueduct conſiſts of one arch, and it probably went to the 
iron gate, which ſerved as aconveyance for the water to the other hill ; for 
below the iron gate to the north weſt there are ruins of three arches M, a- 
croſs the valley, which ſeem to have had other arches built on them, and 
it is probable there were three ſtories of arches, the uppermoſt joyning 
the channels, which are on the oppoſite ſides of the hills. 
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As to ſepulchral grots, I cannot ſay that I obſerved any to the eaſt of 


town, I faw indeed ſome grottos cut into the mountain, which might 


be for another uſe ; and poſſibly it was the cuſtom here to burn their 
dead after the Greek manner, It is probable, that in the antient city 
they had great works under ground to carry off the waters that came 
from the mountain after rain; and they might alſo have ciſterns under their 
houſes to preſerve the water after the eaſtern manner; for now after 
rains, the water runs in the ſtreets of the city like mountain torrents. 

The preſent city of Antioch is ill built, the houſes low, with only 
one ſtory above ground ; the roofs are almoſt flat, made of light rafters 
laid from one wall to another, and covered with thin tiles, which ſeem 
to be contrivances to make their houſes above as light as poſſible, that as 
they are on a bad foundation they may not fink by the weight above ; or 
if they chance to be thrown down by earthquakes, that the people in them 
may not be cruſhed by the weight of the roof. The governor here has 
the title of waiwode, and is under the paſha of Aleppo, but is appointed 


from Conſtantinople. 


There are remains of only three or four churches in Antioch; that of 
faint Peter and Paul is about a quarter of the way up the eaſtern hill at 
N, but there are very little remains of it. I ſaw there ſome pieces of 
marble of a Moſaic pavement ; it is probable that this was the patriarchal 
church, and they might be determined to build it in ſo inconvenient a 
place, from a tradition that faint Peter or faint Paul either lived or 
preached the goſpel there. It is very probable that the patriarchal palace 
was on the top of this hill, which is a fine level ſpot, and the whole hill 
might belong to the church; for on the fide of it, towards the iron gate, 
is the church of faint John O, which is hewn out of the rock, being a 
ſort of grotto open to the weſt ; there is no altar in it; but the Greeks, 
who have ſervice there eyery Sunday and holiday, bring an altar to the 
church, and near it they bury their dead. About half way up the 
ſouth weft hill, and almoſt oppoſite to the aqueduct that is below the iron 
gate is the church of ſaint George, P; the aſcent is very difficult; the 
Greeks ſay this church belongs to them, but they permit the Armenians 
to make uſe of it ; there are about three hundred of the former, and 
fifty of the latter communion in Antioch, Until within fafty or fix 
years paſt there had been no Chriſtians here ſince the city was deſtroyed 
in one thouſand two hundred ſixty nine by Bibars, ſultan of Ægypt, who 
demoliſhed their churches, which, it is faid, were the fineſt in the 
world; and he likewiſe put moſt of the inhabitants to death; for at 
that time they were moſtly Chriſtians, inſomuch that in the time of 
Juſtinian it was called Theopolis. This city was under the 
Chriſtians concerned in the holy war from one thouſand ninety ſeven 
to the time that it was deſtroyed ; when Aleppo began to flouriſh, 
and to be the great mart for eaſtern goods, as Antioch had been 
before. Another piece of antiquity, is what they call the houſe of 
faint John Chryſoſtom, and of his father and mother; I take this to 
have been a chapel ; it is about twenty feet ſquare, as I conjectured; for 
there 1s no entering it, by reaſon that a Mahometan family, with their 
women, live in it; it is built of brick, much in the ſame ſtyle as the 
palace called Prince, They have a tradition, that this great man 
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being choſe patriarch of Conftantinople, the people of Antioch would 
not conſent he ſhould accept of it, until the emperor made it his par- 
ticular requeſt to them. 2 

The hills of Antioch are part of them of a crumbling ſtone, like verd 
antique, and if I had ſeen many pieces of that marble about the city, 
I ſhould have concluded that there were quarries of it in this place. 


CH AP. XXIV. 


Of DarHNE, HERACLEA, and PosIDiuM. 


| 


BOUT half a mile to the ſouth weſt of Antioch, there is a road 
A to the ſouth up the mountains, which leads to 'the fountain of 
Zoiba, and to other fountains above it, near which there are re- 
mains of the two aqueducts; theſe places are commonly thought by 
Europeans to be Daphne; and it is poſſible the grove of Daphne might 
extend ſo far to the eaſt, as it was ten miles in circuit. One of theſe wa- 
ters might be the Caſtalian fountain, mentioned by Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, which was ſtopped up by Adrian, and opened again by the emperor 
Julian. Seleucus, king of Syria, planted the grove of Daphne, and it 
was finely laid out in walks of cypreſs trees: It is ſaid that the nymph 
Daphne was here turned into the laurus or bay; of theſe trees there are 
none on this ſpot, or any where near Antioch, but they are in great abun- 
dance at ſome little diſtance : It is poſſible the zeal of the primitive 
Chriſtians might deſtroy theſe trees about Antioch, for which the people 
had in this place & ſort of a religious veneration. It is ſaid that in the 
middle of this wood there was a temple to Daphne, Apollo, and Diana, 
that the whole was an aſylum, and that they thought the waters came from 
the Caſtalian fountains in Greece, and uttered oracles. The place called 
Battelma, about five miles ſouth of Antioch, muſt have been Daphne, 
about which there are ſeveral fountains ; thepalace of Daphne is placed in 
the Jeruſalem Itinerary fave miles from Antioch, in the way to Latichea it 
is ſaid Gallus built a church there, probably of the materials of the temple 
of Apollo, and there are remains of a church with ſeveral Chriſtian Greek 
inſcriptions cut on the walls: In this church probably the bones of Babylas, 
biſhop of Antioch, were placed, as well as ſeveral other martyrs. This 
muſt have been the very ſouth part of the grove, for from this place 
ſouthward there are mountains; ſo that probably the temple was not in 


the middle or center of the wood, but about the middle of the ſouth 


fide: To the north of the waters I thought I diſcovered ſome founda- 
tions of large buildings, where poſſibly the ſtructures of the pagan ſu- 
perſtition might have been ; the ground here is much higher than near 
the river, and from this place there is a fine plain in a ſemicircular figure, 
towards the Orontes, which ends all round in a hanging ground, except 
on the part of the mountain; andthis, I ſuppoſe, was the ſpot where the 
grove of Daphne ſtood, which commands a fine view of all the countr 
Vor. II. Part J. D d d __ 
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round, and is in every reſpe& a moſt delightful ſituation. It was probably 
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bounded to the eaſt by that current which runs under the firſt part of 
the aqueduct; but the people building country houſes on the hills nearer 
Antioch, about the fountain of Zoiba, that part might alſo be called 
Daphne; and ſo Daphne might be reckoned as a ſuburb of Antioch: 
This being the place of reſort for pleaſure from that great city, it be- 
came the ſcene of all manner of debaucheries, and was looked on as a 
place of great licentiouſneſs. I ſet out from Antioch for Latichea with 
the caravan on the ſeventh of October; we aſcended to the ſouth weſt, and 
after having gone about a mile, we turned to the weſt, and croſſed over 
the rivulet called Zoiba, which comes from a mountain of that name; a 
little further I ſaw ſome foundations, that ſeemed to be the remains of an 
antient gateway, which might lead to the ſuburbs of the old city: We then 
travelled to the ſouth weſt, and came to Battelma already mentioned, 
where there are ruins of a very thick wall at the entrance in between 
the mountains, which might be built to defend the paſs. I was in- 
formed that there was another road to Latichea directly from Kepse, 
which goes over the eaſtern fide of mount Caſſius, and to the weſt of 
a village called Ordou, and ſoon after comes into this road. 
Having travelled about four hours we came to a village called Sheik 
Cuie; it is inhabited by Turcomen, and may be Hyſdata of the Jeruſa- 
lem Itinerary ; here we lay in a paſſage to a moſque. On the eighth 
we croſſed the hills for about three hours, and came to a valley; in an 
hour more we came to a rivulet, about which there are a great number 
of plane trees, and this might be Manſio Platanus in the ſame Itine- 
rary. We went about an hour along the valley, and aſcending the hills, 
we came in about an hour more to a large village of Greeks called Or- 
dou, which may be the antient Bachaias. We aſcended to the top of the 
hills, which ſtretch from the ſouth eaſt corner of mount Caſſius, and 
had a view of the ſea. I obſerved a high hill, which ſeemed to joyn 
mount Caſſius on the ſouth, and as I could ſee no other mountain ſo high 
in the neighbourhood of Caſſius, I conjectured that this might be Anti- 
Caſſius. Deſcending the hills for about an hour, we ſtopped in a field, 
in which there was a ſpring towards the foot of the hill, where we over- 
took an oda-baſhee, and four or five janizaries returning from the 
war to Grand Cairo. We lay in the open air, and ſet forwards on the 
ninth, deſcending into the valley, to the weſt of which the antient 
city Poſſidium was ſituated. This valley is about a mile wide, and 
ſix miles long. We often paſſed over a rivulet that runs along the 
valley, and ſaw in one place ſome ruins of a bridge; we went over the 
hills into the plain of Latichea, and arrived at that city. | ö 
I ͤſet out on the eleventh to the northward in ſearch of two antient 
towns, Heraclea and Poſſidium; we went near the ſea to the weſt of 
the road to Antioch, and in about two hours and a half came to Bourge- 
el-Coſib [The caſtle of the reeds] near it are the remains of a ſmall 
well built church. Heraclea was probably to the weſt of this, four 
miles to the north of Laodicea, and ſeems to have been fituated on a 


ſmall flat point, that makes out into the ſea ; to the north of which I 
found ſome remains of piers built into the ſea, and foundations of walls 


of large hewn ſtone, and there are ſome figns of a ſtrong building at 
the 


ON SYRIA. 
the end of a pier, which might be a tower to defend the port, and has 
given to this place the name of Meinta-Bourge, which they told me ſig- 
nified The bay of the tower: On the point itſelf I ſaw ſeveral graves 
cut into the rock, ſome ſtone coffins, and ſeveral pieces of marble pil- 
lars. In and hour and a halt we came to a village called Shamach, in 
which there are many Chriſtians, and in an hour more to Shameleh ; we 
croſſed the hills in about three hours, and came to a village called Ros 
Canſir [Cape hog] from a head of land near it. We deſcended a very 
Keep hill into Ouad Candele | The vale of the lamp], in which there is 
a river called Nar-Gebere | The great river]. We went near the ſca, and 
croſſing the river, came into that part of the vale, which we paſſed 
through in the road from Antioch, We went almoſt to the north end 
of the vale, turned to the weſt, and in an hour and a half came to a 


village where there are remains of a church, very indifferently built, 


and did not feem to be antient; here we repoſed a while, and went about 
three hours further to the ſea, Paſſing by a Turcoman village, we 
came to a place where there was a warehouſe for ſalt, which is brought 
from Larnica, to be ſold to the neighbouring villages; and here we lay 
all night. We ſet out on the twelfth to find out the ſituation of Poſſi- 
dium. There is a ſmall bay here, and on the ſouth fide of it are 
remains of the antient city, now called Boſſeda, which was upon an 
advanced ground on a ſmall cape to the ſouth of the bay. The town a 
pears to have been of an oblong ſquare figure, and might be about half 
a mile in circumference, There are ſome ſigns of a foſſee, and of walls 
round the town about the north eaſt corner; on the ſea fide there are ſmall 
remains of a round tower, and other ruins near it, particularly of two 
or three houſes of hewn ſtone, in one of which I ſaw a croſs cut on the 
walls; I obſerved alſo ſome ſtone coffins hewn out of the rock. We aſ- 
cended the high hills over this place, on which there is a ſmall ſquare 
tower called Elcanamy*; deſcending near a little hill I ſaw a very {mall 
church on it, with ſome buildings adjoyning, as if it had been an her- 
mitage. We returned to Ros Canfir by the ſame way, where there 
are only two Mahometan families, the reſt being of the ſe called No- 
cires, of whom I ſhall ſpeak in another place. On the thirteenth we went 
on to the ſuppoſed ſite of the antient Heraclea, and from that place to a 
village of Nocires called Timpſacum, and returned to Latichea. 


From this place I found Latichea lay ſouth north eaſt and by north, and the point that 
weſt and by ſouth z mount Caſſius eaſt north makes the great bay of Scanderoon directly 
eaſt; Kepſe, or Seleucia, north eaſt ; cape Hog north. | 


CHAP. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


CH AP. XXV. 


Of LaTicHEa the old Laopicta, and of JEBILEE the 
antient GABALA. 


king of Syria, who was founder alſo of Antioch, Seleucia, and 

Apamea: He called this place after the name of Laodice his mo- 
ther; it is finely ſituated on the ſea, and the plain in which it ſtands is 
remarkably fruitful, as it was antiently. This country was famous for 
wine, with which it ſupplied the people of Alexandria in ZXgypt; the 
hills to the eaſt having been well cultivated with vineyards*, There is a 
race of ſheep in this country with four horns, two of them turning up- 
wards, and two downwards, A plan of Laodicea may be ſeen at B, in the 
twenty ſixth plate. To the ſouth of the preſent town there are ſome low 
hills A, on the top of which, without doubt, the city walls were built; 
for, by the pieces of marble and brick, which are all over the fields and 
gardens as far as thoſe hills, it may be concluded, that the principal 
part of the city was there, as well as from its being near the port. On 
the eaſt fide of the old town towards the ſouth corner, there is an 
opening X, to a hill C, which extends for a mile to the north ; there 
was, without doubt, a caſtle on this hill ; D are the north walls of the 
town ; E are the ſuppoſed walls of the northern ſuburb ; for the ſepul- 
chral grots cut in the clifts, and one large one eſpecially, which is now a 


| ODICEA, now called Latichea, was built by Seleucus the firſt, 


church between this and the walls at D, are a proof that this part was not 


in the city, in which it was not cuſtomary to bury; and this being the 
weakeſt part of the town, the ſuburb as well as city was doubtleſs de- 
fended by a wall, built over a hanging ground, which may be partly 
natural, and partly artificial. F is the port; there are ſtill ſome re- 
mains of its building, though the port itſelf is ſo filled up that the ſhips 
hardly float in it. On the north ſide of the entrance there is a caſtle G, 
on an iſland, to which there is a bridge N of eighteen arches from the 
north weſt point. To the ſouth of the entrance is the pier H, and on 
the ſouth fide are remains of the wall that encompaſſed the port, the 
top of which, if I miſtake not, is on a level with the ground without ; 
there are broad ſtones laid ſloping from the walls towards the port; two 
rows of which I ſaw ; they ſeem to be the pavement of the quay, where 
the water is now very ſhallow, though doubtleſs the ſhips formerly came 
up to that place. To the eaſt of the port there is a ſmall ſtrand I, and 
eaſt of that a low ground K, which ſeems as if it had been ſunk for 
an oblong ſquare baſon, there being high ground round it ; in this ba- 
ſon it is probable the ſhips were laid up; it is ſaid there are antient 
arches remaining at this time in ſome of their warehouſes, ſuppoſed to 
belong to the buildings of the old port, where the ſhips now lie very 
much expoſed and ſtraightened for room, and when there is a high 
wind they often fall foul of each other ; there is no quay, but a ſtrand 


t Strabo xvi. pag. 751. 
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oN SXT RIA. 


round the port, and men carry the goods through the water to the : 


boats, by which they are conveyed to the ſhi 


The preſent town L is at the eaſt part of he old town, and the port 


is to the weſt; they are a conſiderable diſtance aſunder, the neareſt part 
of the town being near half a mile from the harbour. The chief re- 
mains of antiquity here are part of two ſides of a portico of the Corin- 
thian order, which probably was built round a temple, the entablature 


is very fine. Towards the ſouth eaſt corner of the town there is a re- 


markable triumphal arch, which is almoſt entire; a. view and plan of 


it may be ſeen in the twenty eighth plate, which ſhews the weſt and 


north ſides of it, to which the other two fides correſpond ; it is built 
with four entrances, like the Forum Jani in Rome: The pediment in 
the entablature is very extraordinary, and has not a good effect; over 
this there is a ſort of Attic ſtory, the frieze of which is enriched with 
military ornaments. It is conjectured that this arch was built in honour . 
of Lucius Verus, or Septimius Severus... In, the way from it towards the 
port, there are ſeveral grey granite pillars ſtanding in the gardens, which 
ſeem to have been in two rows leading from the arch to the port, and 
probably they are the remains of a portico on each fide of à grand 
ſtreet, that might lead from the arch to the harbour. 
To the eaſt of the town there is a well of good water, from which 
the city is ſupplied- by an aquedu& very flightly built. The preſent 


town is about a mile and a half in circumference ; there are many gar- 


dens within the walls; this place was very inconſiderable until within 
theſe fifty years paſt, when the tobacco trade to Damiata was eſtabliſh- 
ed here, which brought alſo an. import of rice and coffee; they have 
likewiſe a conſiderable export of cotton, and ſome raw ſilk. On this in- 
creaſe of trade the town was enlarged, and ſeveral good houſes were built 
of the hewn ſtone, which they are continually digging out of the ruins ; 
for the ground of the city is riſen. very much, having been often de- 
ſtroyed by earthquakes, which of late years have been greater here than 


at Antioch. ' It is but very lately that an Engliſh conſul has been eſta- 


bliſhed here ; this port being formerly dependent on Aleppo. 

There is a monaſtery in the city, belonging to the Latin convent of 
the Holy Land. There are many Greeks here, and about thirty fami- 
lies of the Cypriots, who live in a particular quarter of the town. They 
have a Greek biſhop reſident in this city, and three or four churches ; 


there is a cemetery belonging to one of them, where both the Engliſh, 


and thoſe of the church of Rome bury. In the heart of the town there 


is a ſmall church, which has the appearance of ſome antiquity, and is 
dedicated to St. George. To the north of the ſuppoſed antient ſuburb | 
of the town are ruins of a large church M, on an advanced ground; it 


is called Pharous, and ſeems to have been a very magnificent Gothic 
building, probably of the ſixth century: The body of the church fell 


down many years ago; it had a portico before it, to which there was an 
aſcent by many ſteps: There was a very lofty arch acroſs the weſt end 
of the church, which was ſupported by two pillars built of hewn ſtone, 
ten feet in diameter, in which there were ſtairs up to the top. From 


theſe pillars the building ſeems to have extended thirty five paces to 
the eaſt, and it was about twenty eight broad, Within the northern 
Vol. II. Part I. Eee walls 
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Jebilee 
Gabala. 


\\ OBSERVATIONS 


walls of the city is a large grotto; to which there is a deſcent by many 


ſteps; they fay that it was an old church, it has a well in the middle; 


but by the manner in which' it is'cut with niches, as if deſigned to re- 
ceive the bodies, one may ſee it was intended for a ſepulchre ; the 
Greeks perform divine ſervice here. There are deſcents by ſtairs to many 
orots by the ſea fide : About the north weſt corner of the city, the 
ſea has waſhed away the very rock, and laid open ſome of them, and 
it appears that others have been entirely deſtroyed, There is a well on 
the ſhoar at the north eaſt corner of the bay, to which, I ſuppoſe, the 
wall of the ſuburbs came ; the water of it is freſh, and there are ſeveral 
marble coffins round it, that ſerved as ciſterns. 

On the fifteenth of October we ſet out ſouthwards, and went near the 
ſea fide. About two miles from the town there is a river called Nahr- 
Gibere [The great river]; it is a deep ſtream, but not wide : The bridge 
is about two miles from the ſea, though the road ſeems formerly to have 
been nearer to it, and conſequently the old bridge ; the ruins of which 
I ſaw, with an imperfect inſcription near it. They ſay this river riſes in 
the mountains towards Shogle, and it is probable that the waters were | 
brought to Latichea by an aquedu& from ſome part of this river towards 
its ſource ; for it is ſaid that there are in ſeveral places great remains 
of an aqueduct, which was probably made by Herod *, I ſaw at a di- 
ſtance a village in the Aleppo road, called Johan from the ruins of a 
lofty church there dedicated to St. John, We came to a conſiderable 
ſtream called Nahr-Shobar [The river of pine trees]. The Engliſh gen- 
tlemen at Latichea accompanied me to this river, where we dined; and 
taking leave of them, we proceeded on our journey, and in half an 
hour we paſſed by a tower, and having gone as much further, we croſſed 
a river on a bridge of three arches, and in half an hour more came 
to a ſtream, over which there is an old bridge, and half a league fur- 
ther arrived at Jebilee, the antient Gabala, where we were received at 
the aga's houſe, Gabala was a ſmall city; there are ſome ſigns of the 
antient walls ; it is at preſent a poor miſerable town, thinly inhabited, 
without any trade; and tho it was once a conſiderable ſea port, yet 
they have not now above four or five boats belonging to the town; there 
are very little ſigns of the antient harbour, and the chief remains that 
way are ſeveral ſepulchral grots cut in the clifts on the ſea ſhoar: The 
town is ſupplied with water by a channel on the ground, which winds 
round to the north, and, if I miſtake not, comes from the river of ſebi- 
lee, half a league ſouth of the town. To the north of Jebilee there is a 
large moſque built with three naves, much like a church, and pro- 
bably it formerly was one ; it is famous among the Turks for being the 
place where the body of ſultan Ibrahim is depoſited. His tomb, in the 
ſouth part of the moſque, is ſeparated from it by a partition; the tomb 
of his vizier is in a chapel near it, and on the ſouth fide there is a tomb of 
ſome other perſon belonging to him: In the court before the moſque there 
is an orange grove, on one fide of which there is place to lodge Derviſhes in, 
and on the other a bagnio; to the ſouth of the moſque there is a kane for 


poor travellers, who lodge there without paying any thing. It is ſaid this 


» Joſephus De bello Jud. i. 21. 
ſultan 
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The THEATER of JEBILEE, The OLD GABALA. 


ON SYRIA 


ſultan Ibrahim lived in one of theſe grots by the ſea fide for many years, 
They talked as if he was a Perſian, but could give no ſatisfactory ac- 
count of him, tho' it is probable that he was Ibrahim Ben-Valid, the 
ſixteenth: kalif of the Ommiades, who lived in the year ſeven hundred 
forty three; but being vanquiſhed by Marvan, and taken by him in Da- 
maſcus, was depoſed, and afterwards paſſed the reſt of life in retire- 
ment. There is nothing worth ſeeing here but the remains of a ve 

antient theatre, a plan and view of which are repreſented in the twenty- 
ninth plate; great part of the ſemicircle, and of the arches on which 
the ſeats were built are entire, and ſo much of the ſeats within, as to 
ſhew the particular manner in which it was built. The walls are of 
hewn ſtone ; and it plainly appears from the laying of the ſtones, that 
it was built under the government of the Greek kings. A is the plan; Ba 


ſection; C the upright of the ſemicircular part of the baſement within; 


E the vomitoria. This piece of antiquity is the more curious, becauſe 
there is nothing of this kind remaining in any part of the eaſt, all the 


theatres and amphitheatres being built againſt the ſides of hills, 


CH AP. XXVI. 


Of the antient BALANEA, of the caſtle of MRREKAB, of 
ToRTosa, and the iſland of ARrapus. 


W ſet out from Jebilee on the ſeventeenth, and paſſed the river 


of that name. We ſoon after croſſed another ſtream, and in 

half an hour more came to a third called Kanierck. Near 
this there is a high ground by the ſea, on which probably ſome ſmall 
town may have been ſituated. About two hours from Jebilee we came 
to a ſmall river called Sin ; there is a large mill on it by the road, 
called Tahaun-el-Melec [The mill of the prince], which probably may 
have its name from the river. On the other fide I ſaw ſome ruins, and 
conjectured that Paltos might be ſituated here, I have ſince been 
informed, that the fite of Paltos is now called Boldo, and that the old 
city is entirely deſtroyed, that there is only a mill near the old ruins, fo 
that probably it 1s the ſame place I have mentioned, Seleucia ad Belum is 
exactly in the ſame latitude, and conſequently muſt have been eaſt of 
it. A very few miles to the eaſt of the river Sin, a chain of mountains 
begins, which runs caſtward for ſome way, and then turns to the ſouth : 
On the weſt end of theſe mountains, where they approach the neareſt 
to the ſea, is a village called Sarr: I ſaw ſome high buildings there, 
but could not learn there were any ruins about that place, fo as to con- 
clude that it was Seleucia; but I was well informed that an Engliſh 
drogerman found the remains of a temple, and a Greek inſcription on 
theſe mountains, about two days journey from Tripoli, which agrees 


* Bibliotheque Orientale d*Herbelot. v. Ibrahim Ben Valid. 
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Go ' *- OBSENVATIONS 
With this diſtance, and probably it might be the ſpot, on which the 
antient Seleucia ad Belum ſtood. Tp 1 
We came in an hour to the river Henſhoun, in half an hour more to 
Baness, the river Joba, and in an hour to Baneas, which is doubtleſs the antient 
Balanea. Balanea, now entirely deſerted; it was called Valania in the middle 
ages, and it is ſituated on a high ground at the foot of the mountain, 
which extends towards the ſea; it is bounded to the north and ſouth 
by a valley, and to the eaſt there are ſigns of a foſſee, by which it was 
ſeparated from the hill; it was encompaſſed by a {light wall, only three 
feet thick, ſome part of which is ſtill ſtanding on three fades over the 
hanging ground; it ſeems to have been but an inconſiderable town. 
Towards the eaſt fide of it there areruinsof a ſmall church, which poſſibly 
might be the cathedral of the biſhop who reſided here. At the bottom 
of the hill to the ſouth is a ſmall bay and a caſtle, where they receive 
the cuſtoms of goods imported. In the vale to the ſouth of the old 
town there runs a fine ſtream, called the river of Baneas, which muſt 
be the ſame as the river called Valania in the middle ages: To the eaſt 
of the town, and a little higher up the hill, are ruins of a caſtle, the 
walls of which are very ſtrong. They told me that the governors of theſe 
countries reſided here, before they took up their reſidence at the caſtle 
of Merkab, to which we went by a ſteep aſcent of an hour and a half 
to the ſouth eaſt of Baneas. 
Caſtle of The caſtle of Merkab is about halt a mile in circumference, taking 
Merkib. up the whole ſummit of this mountain; it is of a triangular figure, and 
exceedingly ſtrong, the inner walls are fifteen feet thick, and there is an- 
other wall on the outſide, which encompaſſes it almoſt all round; for in 
one part, where its natural ſituation is very ſtrong, there is only a ſingle 
wall. At the caſt and weſt end there are two very large round towers, 
each of which encompaſſes a ſmall court. They have a tradition, that 
this caſtle was a work of the Franks, and it was certainly held by the 
knights of Jeruſalem. The governor ſaid to us, This fabric was raiſ- 
4 ed by your fathers, and we took it by the ſword.” To which an- 
ſwer was made, © It is true, and you ſuffer ſo fine a building to run to 
« ruin.” The truth is, the whole or part of it was built under the 
Greek emperors, and the biſhops of Balanea were obliged to tranſlate 
their ſee to this place to ſecure themſelves againſt the Saracens. The 
church which is towards the eaſt end of the caſtle is well built, moſtl 
of a black ſtone ; it is adorned with ſemicircular pilaſters of the Co- 
rinthian order, which are tolerably well executed. Adjoining to the 
church on the eaſt are ſome large rooms, and a private oratory, or cha- 
pel: To the weſt of it there is a large faloon arched over, and ſupported 
by pillars in a very magnificent manner, which might be a refectory 
for the prieſts. Under the buildings there are great vaults, or ciſterns, 
cut out of the rock to preſerve the rain water, and out of theſe that 
black ſtone was hewn, with which the greateſt part of the caſtle is 
built. 
Deſcending from Merkab, we purſued our journey, and having tra- 
velled about ſeven or eight miles came toarivulet called Merkeia; there 
is a raiſed ground cloſe to it, called Telehiate [The bank of ſerpents] : 
About this place it is probable Mutatio Maraccas was ſituated, men- 
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tioned in the Jeruſalem Itinerary as ten miles from Balaneas. Among the 
hills there is a large village called Merakea ; it is probable that. this was 
the name of the-hills, and that the caſtle had the name of Merkab from 
them ; there are ſeveral Maronites in theſe mountains. We ſaw a vil- 
lage called Bezac, and afterwards an old tower near the ſea ſhoar called 
Bourge Naſib. An hour further we crofſed the tiver Haſſein, and 
came into the high road near the ſea, and in an hour more arrived at 
Tortoſa. Some have thought this to be Orthoſia, but there are great dif- 
ficulties in fixing the ſituation of that city. 

Tortoſa appears to have been built about the fifth or ſixth century; Tortoſa, 
it is ſituated on the ſea, and may be about three quarters of a mile in cir- 
cumference. The anientwalls are of largehewn ſtone, with a foſſee round 
them; and in one part I ſaw there had been a low wall on the outſide 
of it. At the north weſt corner there are great remains of the caſtle, 
and the preſent town is within the walls of it, which are ſtrong, and 
beautifully built, of very large hewn ſtone ruſticated. They are of a ſurpriſing 
height, being at leaſt fifty feet high, and without them there are other lower 
walls; the whole is near half a mile in circuit: Within the caſtle there is a 
church almoſt entire, conſiſting of one nave arched over. Towards the 
eaſt corner of the city there is alſo a very beautiful large church, which is 
entire; it is built of hewn ſtone inſide and out, and conſiſts of three 
naves ; it does not ſeem to have been finiſhed, and probably is a build- 
ing of the ſixth century; it is of the Corinthian order, and the arches, 
which are executed with the plain olive leaf, are built on ſquare pillars, 
covered on the four ſides with ſemicircular pilaſters. The pulpit was 
fixed to one of the pillars, and over it there is an inſcription in the Syriac 
language. . 

The place to which the boats come from the iſle of Ruad, is about 
half a mile to the north of Tortoſa, There are ſome ſigns there of a 
pier and walls in the ſea, where ſmall boats might put in and be laid 
up ſecurely; but the port for ſhipping was doubtleſs where it is now, be- 
tween the iſland and the continent. However, this without doubt is 
Caranus, the port of Aradus on the continent 7, 

From this place I went over to Ruad the antient Aradus, which is Aradus 
a very rocky iſland. Strabo ſays, it is in the middle between Marathus 
and the port of Caranus ; it is near two miles to the ſouth of the lat- 
ter, and is reckoned to be about two miles from the continent ; it was 
computed to be ſeven ſtadia in circumference *, This city is ſaid to 
have been built by ſome Sidonians, who were baniſhed from their coun- 

At firſt they were governed by their own kings, but afterwards 
they followed the fate of Syria, However, in ſome diſſenſions between 
the princes of Syria, they obtained the privilege of protecting all perſons 
that fled to them, which added greatly to the number of their people, 
and to their ſtrength ; and the iſle was ſo crowded that they built their 
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v Strabo xvi. 753. to be corrected as to the diſtance, by making 
* Strabo ibid. Oppida, Simyra, Marathus, two thouſand two hundred paces, as 'Strabo 


contraque Arados, ſeptem ſtadiorum oppidum, fays, that it was twenty ſtadia from the conti- 
& inſula, ducentos paſſus a continente diſtans. nent, 


Plin. Hiſt, v. 17. It is probable Pliny ought 
Vor H. Part L Fff houſes 
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houſes ſeveral ſtories high, and extended their territory on the conti- 
nent from Gabala, to Orthoſia and the river Eleutherus. I was inform- 
ed that in the laſt century the Malteſe had poſſeſſion of this iſland, but 
that it was taken from them by ſurprize at night; a plan of the iſland 
may be ſeen in the thirtieth plate, It is thought to have been firſt built by 
Arvad, or Arphad *, the ſon of Canaan, and grandſon of Noah ; and it 
is mentioned in ſeveral places in ſcripture by the name of Arpad, or Ar- 
phad e. There is a very ſafe road for the ſhipping to the eaſt of the 
iſland, where they can fix their anchors on the ſhoar. The ſhips, with- 
out doubt, formerly came up cloſe to the eaſt fide of it, for there are 
two piers A, built out to defend them againſt the weather ; and a ſmall 
cape of the iſland B, is a natural ſhelter from the ſouth wind. There 
ſeems to have been a double wall to the north and weſt fide of the iſland, 
but on the ſouth I only ſaw the ſigns of one wall: Theſe walls were fifty 
paces apart; and there are ſtill great remains of the outer wall, which on 
the north ſide is very high, and about fifteen feet thick, being built of 
large ſtones, ſome of which are fifteen feet long; it is poſſible that ſome 
of the ſmaller ſhipping, and the boats, might be laid up between theſe 
walls; the rock to the weſt is worked out like a wall; and there are 
reliefs on it of a croſs and croſier. In every part of this iſland there 


were ciſterns hewn out of the rock like cellars under their houſes, with 


holes in the top of them, in order to draw up thewater. Strabo makes 


mention of theſe, and of ſome baſons or lakes of water near the wall ; on 


the north there are remains of two fides of a ruſticated building, the 
walls of which are three feet thick; it ſeems to have been built about 
the ſame time as Tortoſa : There are very few houſes on the iſland, ex- 
cept in the two caſtles C, which are defended by ſome cannon againſt 
the corſairs: The ſhipping that come here take in tobacco, of which 
there is a great quantity growing on the continent; they carry it to 
X#gypt, and, when there is not a ſupply, they load with wood for that 


country, 
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CH AP. XXVII. 


Of ANTARADUs, MARATHUs, and other places in the way 
to TRIPOLI. 


E ſet out from Tortoſa, and about a mile ſouth of it came to 

W a broad bed of a torrent, which was then dry ; there is a large 
ruined bridge of three or four arches over it, which is a furlong 

to the weſt of the road; on the ſouth fide of it is a raiſed ground, on 
which I thought I ſaw ſome ſigns of foundations of walls, and therefore 


Gen. x. 18. 2 Kings xix. 13. Ifa, XXXvii. 13, Iſa. x. 9. Jer, xlix. 23. Ezek. xxvii. 11. 


imagined 
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imagined it to be the old Antaradus, tho'itis rather more tothe north than 
the iſland; but the conveniency of the river, and a ſmall harbour for 
boats, makes it probable that it was fituated in that place. A little fur- 
ther, to the weſt of a wood, and directly oppoſite to Aradus, there is a 
low ſandy hill near the ſhoar, which extends to a very narrow vale be- 
tween rocky ground; where the road croſſes it there is a channel of 
a ſmall ſtream, in which was no water; but below it the water 
comes out as from a ſpring, and runs into. a large channel which has a 
wall on each fide; and there is a door-caſe made of three ſtones over 
the fountain; this is called Ein-el-Hye, [The Serpent Fountain], It is 
not unlikely that this ſhould be Enydra, mentioned by Strabo as north 
of Marathus, and probably it was the watering place on the continent for 
the iſle of Aradus, for it ſeems as if they had great plenty of water here; 
below it there is a mill; the ſtream which continually turns it, ſeems to 
have come from the north, but there was then no water in the channel: 
To the ſouth of this vale there is a court cut into the rock, with a 


thirtieth plate, and a view of the throne at T, in which there is a ſeat 
on each fide. The court is encloſed by the ſolid rock on every fide, 
except to the north, where are ſigns of two entrances at a a, and 
doubtleſs they were joined by a wall on each fide; the throne conſiſts of 
four ſtones, ade the plain pedeſtal, which is cut out of the rock, one 
forms the back of it, another the covering, and there is one ſtone on each ſide. 
The canopy has that antient corniſh round it which is ſo common in 
Upper Agypt. At the two inner corners of the court, there ſeems to 
have been a ſmall room; the fides of the entrances c c, cut out of the 
rock ſtill remain; theſe might relate to the ſuperſtition of this place, the 


throne being probably built for an idol, worſhipped in this court or 


open temple; and it is probably one of the greateſt and moſt ex- 
traordinary pieces of antiquity that is to be ſeen. On the other fide 
of the vale, a little more to the caſt, there is a ſort of ſoſſee cut down 
in the rock with ſeven ſteps on each fide, extending near a furlong in 


length ; the ſteps do not go to the bottom, and the eaſt end ſeems to 


have terminated in a ſemicircle; at the weſt end, the rock is cut 
away in ſuch a manner, that one may ſuppoſe there were formerl 

ſome apartments there; one part is cut into a ſquare area, from which 
there is a way into the valley directly oppoſite to the court or temple 
beforementioned. This place might ſerve for ſome ſports to di- 
vert the people of Aradus and Antaradus, or of the antient Mara- 
thus, if that was near, and probably it was a circus. Directly ſouth of 
the court or temple, the rocks, which riſe higher in that part, have been 
worked like quarries, and ſunk down in many places, poſlibly for re- 
ſervoirs of water: There are alſo in different parts many walls cut 
out of the rock, and particularly in one place almoſt an entire houſe, 
and the rock is cut away from it all round; there are many niches, 
windows, and doors in it, and a wall of diviſion along the middle, 
with a door through it. Half a mile to the ſouth are the ſepulchral 
towers A and B, in the ſame plate, mentioned by Mr. Maundrel, whoſe 
plans of them are very exact; but I have given drawings of them which 
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throne in the middle of it; a plan of which may be ſeen at X in the 
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1took on the ſpot, and of another C, which is near, and has not been 


repreſented before; it conſiſts only of three ſtones, the joints of which 
areat a and b, The tower A, is of one ſtone above the pedeſtal, and 
ſo is B, excepting the top of itz the lions at the corners of A are much 
defaced. From theſe monuments we went about a furlong to the weſt, 
into the high road, and after having gone about half a mile I ſaw the 
building Y in the wood; it is about a quarter of a mile to the weſt of 
the road, and is built of very large ſtones; we found it inacceſſible 
by reaſon of the buſhes that grow about it. A little to the eaſt of this, 
the rock is cut out in form of a pedeſtal about twenty-eight feet ſquare, 
and nine feet high; on the eaſt fide of it, there is a hole, cut about five 
feet from the ground, by which there is an aſcent to the top by three or 
four ſteps. This ſeems to have been deſigned as a baſement for ſome 
building over a ſepulchral grotto : All theſe ſepulchral monuments were 
erected over the grots in which they depoſited the bodies, and this might 
be the burial place of Aradus, though it is a little to the ſouth of that 
iſland, the people of which probably brought all their dead over to the 
continent, as thoſe of the iſle of Delos carried theirs to another iſland 
near, which was allotted for that purpoſe. | 

We entered into a large plain, called by the Franks, the plains of Junia 
it extends to the river called the cold ſtream near Tripoli, To the eaft 
of the plain there are mountains which ſeem to be mount Bargylus, 
mentioned by Pliny «, as beginning near the place where mount Libanus 
ends, there being, as he ſays, ſome plains between them; and J ob- 
ſerved that from this place I could ſee the country to the north of Li- 
banus, all the way towards the lake of Asè near Hems, and likewiſe that 
which extends to Palmyra, At the north end of this plain I was told 
that it is called Sapheta, as well as the hills to the eaſt, which may only 
be the name of that particular part of the plain. At the firſt entrance into 
this plain I ſaw to the eaſt near the hills a large building, and going on 
came to a raiſed ground, on which there are ruins, and further on are the 
remains of a tower ; this might poſſibly be Marathus, being about ſeven 
miles from Tortoſa, for it could not be Mutatio Spiclin, in the Jeruſa- 


lem Itinerary placed twelve miles from Antaradus. About a league 


further we came to the bed of a ſtream, in which there was very little 
water; it is probable that Spiclin was ſituated here. Near two leagues more 
to the ſouth we arrived at Nar-Abaſh, which was then only a very ſmall 
ſtream: I was told that there is a bridge a little lower; to the eaſt of this 
place the low hills end, and a higher chain of mountains appear farther 
to the eaſt, extending ſouthwards almoſt to Libanon. We went on 
about an hour, and leaving the road, we came in an hour more to an 
encampment of Arabs called Simohea, where they live in tents made 

chiefly of reeds. 
On the twentieth we went to Nar-Gibere [ The great river]: I take 
this to be the Eleutherus %, which was the bounds between Phœnicia and 
* | Caſſiotis 


© In ora maritima ſubjecta Libano - Regio à There are difficulties in determining the 
in qua ſupradicti deſinunt montes, et inter jacen= ſituation of the river Eleutherus, which was the 
tibus campis Bargylus mons incipit. Plin, Hiſt, northern bounds of Phcenicia. For the Jeru- 
v. 17. ſalem Itinerary after Baneas, mentions the 


bounds 


P 
Caſſiotis of Seleucia * About a league to the ſouth is the river Accar, 
on which Orthoſia might be fituated, which was a maritime town of 
Phœnicia. I was informed that they have a name ſomething like Or- 
thoſia in the books of the grand fignor's revenues among the places of 
this country, but where it was fituated I could not learn, Half 
a league further is the river Arka, where Arcas muſt have been: This 
was only a manſio, and not that Arca, which was an inland city of Phœni- 
cia, ſituated amongſt the mountains, between which this river paſſes : 
The Itinerary makes Phœnicia to begin after Arcas, or between it and 
Tripoli. About two leagues further at the corner of the bay one paſſes 
a ſmall ſtream that comes through a fine vale between the mountains, 
beautifully improved with mulberry trees: Bruttus might be either here, 
ot at the cold ſtream river half a mile further to the north, though nei- 
ther agree with the diſtances mentioned by antient authors. About 
two miles before I arrived at Tripoli I ſaw the fountain of fiſhes, which 
is a fine ſquare baſon, where ſome ſprings riſe; no one is allowed to 
take the fiſh, which are there in great abundance, and bread being 
* thrown in, they come in ſhoals, and even leap up, and take it out of 
the hand. 
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bounds of Cœle-Syria and Phcenicia, before 


Marraccas and Antaradus; ſo that one would 
from thence imagine, that the river Eleutherus 
was north of Caranus. But Ptolemy, contrary 
to this, puts Antaradus in Caſiotis of Seleucis, 


and between Antaradus and Tripoli he mentions . 


Simyra and Orthoſia, with falſe latitudes. In 
the Tables Orthoſia is only twelve miles from 
Tripoli, which is the diſtance the Jeruſalem Iti- 
nerary places Bruttus. Strabo going from north 
to Touch places Eleutherus even after Orthoſia, 
and the Itinerary makes Phcenicia to begin 
ſouth of Arcas z but Ptolemy places Ortho- 
ſia, and Simyra, which is north of Orthoſia, 
in Phcenicia ; ſo that there is only the Jeruſa- 
lem Itinerary againſt three other authors. And 
both the Itinerary and Strabo *r Eleuthe- 
rus ſouth of Arcas and Orthoſia, would make 
one imagine it was the cold ſtream river, if 
Ptolemy's great authority did not contradict it; 


and might well ſerve for a boundary between 

two countries. Mr, Maundrel differing in this 

account I have given of the rivers between 

Tortoſa and Tripoli, I was the more exact in 

_ about the names and ſituations of 
em, 


e Not N the latitudes of Ptolemy, 


which are falſe in theſe parts, I conjecture that 
Simyra was on this river to the ſouth, probably 
about the mouth of it, and Simohea near it may 
be ſome remains of the name; it is ſuppoſed to 
be Taxymira of Strabo, who does indeed men- 
tion it before Orthoſia and Eleutherus, it being 
commonly his method to go from north to 
ſouth ; but Ptolemy's authority is to be pre- 
ferred. Mutatio Baſiliſcum in the Jeruſalem 
Ry might be on this river directly in the 
ro 


The Jeruſalem Itinerary mentions Bruttus 
as four miles from Arcas, and twelve from 


ſo that Nar-Gebere, or the great river, ſeems to 


Tripoli, 
be the antient Eleutherus, which is a deep river, 


. Yor: . Nd . CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXVIIL 


Of the natural hiſtory, government, and people of 
SYRIA. 


Mountains, 122 is a chain of mountains which runs almoſt through all 


Waters. 


Trees. 


Beaſts. 


Syria; it begins at mount Caſſius, extends to the eaſt by Antioch, 

and then turns to the ſouth: The whole tract by the ſea fide 

called Phœnicia, is a very fine country: Libanon and Antilibanon are 

part of theſe mountains; Cœleſyria Proper is between them, in which 
_ Baalbeck is fituated ; this, as well as moſt of the plains of Damaſcus | 
northwards, are a poor ſort, the latter by ſome are reckoned to be part 

of Cœleſyria. Theſe plains have very little water in them except about 

Damaſcus ; the Asè or Orontes waters a great tract of ground to the 

north of Syria: The river Jordan and the Lycus, are the only conſi- 
derable rivers in this country, ; | 

I have already mentioned the cryſtalizations on mount Carmel: At 
the foot of that part of Libanon, called the Caſtravan mountains, be- 
tween the river Kelp and Eſbele, there is a white ſtone, on which they 
frequently find the impreſſions of fiſh. | 

There are a great number of ſalt lakes in Syria, eſpecially towards 
Tadmor and Aleppo; the ground, which is impregnated with nitre, 
is hollow in many parts, and being filled in winter with rain waters, 
when they dry away, the falt is left in cakes on the ground, which they 
purify, and carry it to Damaſcus, Aleppo, and to all parts at a diſtance 
from the ſea, 

There are a great variety of trees in Syria, very few of which are 
known in Europe. The platanus or plane-tree grows on the river Jor- 
dan, and other places in the northern parts, eſpecially about Antioch ; 
they have ſeveral ſorts of 'oaks, but I ſaw the greateſt variety of trees on 
mount Rhoſſus, near Antioch, where there are ſeveral kinds rarely ſeen in 
theſe parts, as the laurel, the yew, the bay, which is the antient laurus, 
and the box; the two latter are much about Antioch, though the former 
does not grow on the ſpot where Daphne ſtood; the myrtle is common 
in all parts. The plains, from the rife of the river Jordan to Aleppo, 
abound with liquorice as ours do with fern; ſquills are alſo very common. 
in many parts. - 

Wild beaſts are not in ſo great abundance in this country as for- 
merly ; the lyon is never ſeen, and only a very few tigers on ſome of 
the mountains ; the hyzna, jackall, the mountain antelope, the ante- 
lope of the plain, and wild boar are common. They had a fine breed 
of horſes in this country, but moſt of them having been bought up for 
the Perſian war, the breed of them is almoſt loſt, They have two ſorts 
of camels; the Arab breed, which is common in all parts, and another 
ſort uſed by the Turcomen, which are ſtronger, though of a more ugly 
make than the others. I ſaw between Aleppo and the Euphrates the 
buſtard, which is a very ſhy bird: I was informed by one who had his 
experience in Europe, that in the ſpring, when they perch on the trees, 
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and fing in their manner, they are inattentive, and eaſily ſhot They 
have alſo about Aleppo a beautiful grey bird 'of the crane kind, called 
by Europeans the dancing bird: Theſe birds ſoon become domeſtic, 
and are ſo called from their dancing round in a ring one after another 
in a very pretty manner, and clapping their wings: They have likewiſe 
pelicans on ſome waters near Aleppo. | 
There are great variety of people in Syria, eſpecially in the northern Inhabitants; 
parts of it. This country having been in the hands of the ſucceſſors of 
| Mahomet, the Arabic is the language generally ſpoken, except to the north 
of Aleppo, where the Turcomen and Curdeens prevailing, the Turkiſh 
language prevails, which the Curdeens ſpeak, though they have a parti- 
cular language of their own, To the north of Aleppo there are no Arabs, 
but the country is in the poſſeſſion of the Curdeens, who come origi- 
nally. from Curdiſtan on the Caſpian fea, They are worſe than the 
Arabs, have not much courage, but rob when no reſiſtance can be 
made. They are in poſſeſſion of a great part of mount Taurus, which 
belongs to the Valadea, or ſultaneſs mother, who found her account 
ſo much in protecting them, that the country near thoſe mountains was 
entirely at their command, and ſhe refuſed to accept of Cyprus in ex- 
change for it. > phy | 
The Turcomen are of the ſame race as the preſent Ottoman family ; 
they were originally of Turkiſtan, which is likewiſe near the Caſpian 
ſea ; they are of two ſorts, one of which live in tents or villages, who till 
the land, and breed cattle 3 their tents are commonly round, and made 
of reeds, having only a ſlight covering in' the ſummer, and in winter a 
thick ſort of felt fitted to them, ſo as to keep out the rain ; they em- 
ploy themſelves chiefly in making ſeveral forts of coarſe carpets. The 
other ſort of Turcomen are called Begdelees; they mount on horſeback, 
live in tents, and neither till the land, nor graze cattle; and though 
they have ſome ſort of alliances, yet they are profeſſed robbers; ſome- 
times there are above a thouſand of them together, and they raiſe con- 
tributions on villages under pretence of protecting them; but where 
they receive their dues, they do not rob openly. Wherever theſe people 
are in poſſeſſion of the country, the ſafeſt way of travelling is under the 
guard of ſome of the greateſt rogues among them, becauſe they are in 
league with their brethren of the ſame profeſſion ; for in all theſe coun- 
tries the right of protection, when once you are entitled to it, is a very 
ſacred thing. Another fort of people are Ruſhowans, who in the winter 
begin to move with their cattle from Ezeroun towards the riſe of the Eu- 
phrates in the antient Cappadocia, and go ſouthwards as far as Damaſcus, 
and in the ſummer return at their convenience with the caravan to 
Aleppo: I travelled with ſome of them, and they ſeemed to be a good 
ſort of people. The Chingani, who are ſpread almoſt all over the world, 
are in great abundance in the north of Syria, and paſs for Mahometans; they 
live under tents, and ſometimes in grots under ground; they make a coarſe 
ſort of tapeſtry or carpet work for houſings of ſaddles, and other uſes, 
and when they ate not far from towns, deal much in milch cattle, and 
have a much better character than their relations in Hungary, or the gyp- 
ſies in England, who are thought by ſome to have been originally of the 
ſame tribe. Theſe and the Turcomen, with regard to offences, are 
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under the paſha and cadi, though they have a ſheik to every encamp- 
ment, and ſeveral great ones over them; but with regard to taxes they 
are immediately under the grand ſignor, whoſe tribute is collected yearly 
by an officer over each of theſe people, one being called the Turcoman- 
Agaſi, an office of great credit, and the other the Chingani-Agaſi, who 
go round the Turkiſh dominions to collect the taxes from theſe people. 
There are alſo different ſects of religion among the Mahometans, if thoſe 
I am going to mention may be eſteemed ſuch. The Noceres, who live 
north eaſt of Latichea are ſpoken of by many; their religion ſeems, to 
be ſome remains of Paganiſm ; they are much deſpiſed by the Turks, 
and theſe people ſeem rather fond of the Chriſtians. . I could not learn 
any thing particular concerning their religion, only that once a year 
they hold a ſort of feaſt by night, which very much reſembles the an- 
tient Bacchanals ; it is poſſible they may be the deſcendants of the peo- 

le called Nazerini, mentioned by Pliny :, as divided from the coun 

of Apamea by the river Marſyas. Another ſort of people are called Ja- 
ſades; all that can be faid of them is, they ſeem to be worſhippers of 
the devil; it is ſaid to be a great affront to them to mention his name 
lightly, and I was aſſured they were pleaſed with a Frank, who, to 
gain ſome end, faid ſomething that they thought was to the honour of 
this evil being. They are in different parts in the north of Syria, have 
a particular averſion to the Mahometans, and are ſubjects very worthy of 
the being whom they worſhip, for moſt of them are very bad people. 
The generality of Chriſtians in Syria are Greeks, ſubject to their great pa- 
triarch of Antioch, whoſe ſee is now removed to Damaſcus; but miſerable 
is the ſtate of their church, which proceeds very much from their own 
conduct. The prieſts, who are of ſome trade or other, endeavour to live 
as caſily as they can by ſcrewing out of the people as much money as 
poſlible ; the people who have any affluence tyrannize with great pride 
and inſolence over their inferiors; they are guilty of all the vices of the 
Turks, but privately ; and it may be concluded how ſtrong a root their 
faith has in many of them, when, to avoid only a drubbing, and often 
to ſatisfy their revenge, they turn Mahometans. The Maronites who 
are on the mountains of Libanon, and in moſt ſea port towns, and 
ſome few other parts, are more eſteemed, There are few Arme- 
nians to the ſouth of Aleppo, but to the north of it all the Chriſtians 
are of that church ; theſe are moſtly engaged in trade, and there are 
many ſervants of that religion who come out from Armenia; they 
have courage, are diligent, politic, and civil to every body ; but no 
Eaſterns are proof againſt money, or are to be depended on with regard 
to veracity; there are very few of the Syrians or Jacobites. Many 
in the ſummer leave their villages and live in tents, and ſome make 
a ſort of open ſopha, with boughs raiſed from the ground in order to 
lie on. it, and in ſome. parts, like the Indians, raiſe them very high 
before their houſes to ſleep in during the ſummer, in order to be free 
from vermin; and in many towns and villages they fleep on the top of 
their houſes, which are all flat roofed, on which they make little cloſets 
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of wicker work, or boughs, and retire there for coolneſs, as ſoon as the 
{un is ſet. | 

Syria is divided into five paſhalicks ; Aleppo, Tripoli, that of Saphet, Diviton of 
or Sidon, Baalbeck, and the paſhalick of Damaſcus, which is the great- "* count 
eſt of them all, to which the paſhalick of Jeruſalem and Naploſa have 
been added, the latter ſtretching away to Ramah and Gaza : Theſe ter- 
ritories ſeem to have been added to Damaſcus in lieu of the great ex- 


pence which that paſha is at every year in conducting the hadjees or pil- 
grims to Mecca, 

On the twenty-fourth of October, about teti of the clock in the y,,,ge ts 
evening, we ſet fail from Tripoli for Cyprus, on board an Engliſh ſhip, Cyprus. 
which was obliged to touch at Bayreut in the way. On the twenty- 
fifth we had little wind all day, and only came up with a ſmall bay 
called Cabouch, about twenty miles to the north of Tripoli. On the 
twenty-ſixth we came up with Eſbele, and failed cloſe along the ſhoar 
under the Caſtravan mountains; I ſaw almoſt all the places we had 
viſited on thoſe hills, and in the evening we arrived in the road of 
Bayreut, where the ſupercargo went aſhoar; and on his return, we 
immediately ſet fail again. On the twenty- eighth we came up with 
Cyprus, anchored in the evening in the road of Limeſol ; and on the 
twenty-ninth went aſhoar at that town. 
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Cyprus. 
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and govern- 
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Of the iſland of CYPRVUsãS. 
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Of CyPRus in general. Of LiMesoL, AuArhus, LAR- 
NICA, and the antient CIT IM. 


Tia north part of the iſland of Cyprus is fifty miles from the 


Cilician ſhoar, which agrees with the account of the antients, 
who making a computation by meaſuring round the bays of the 
iſland, fay, that it is about four hundred twenty-eight miles in 
circumference ; but thoſe * who computed, probably by travelling 
round the ifland by land, make it only three hundred ſeventy-five miles. 
Some ſay, that it was a hundred and ſeventy-five miles long, others 
two hundred; but the modern ſea carts make it only one hundred and 
thirty-five in length, and ſixty- two miles broad in the wideſt part. 
Cyprus was antiently divided into many ſmall kingdoms, and was con- 
quered ſucceſſively by the Ægyptians, Phœnicians, Cyrus king of Per- 
$a, and Alexander the great; it fell to the lot of the ſucceſſors the kin 
of Ægypt, afterwards was ſubdued by the Romans, became ſubje& to the 
Greek emperors, and, whilſt it was under them, was laid waſte by the 
Arabs. In one thouſand one hundred ninety one, Richard the firſt, 
king of England, conquered it, and gave it to Guy Luſignan, king of 


h Plin. Hift. v. 35. Strabo xiv. 682. * Plin, ibid. * Strabo. Plin. ibid. 
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ON CYPRUS. 

Jeruſalem z and his family continued to govern it until the year four- 
teen hundred twenty three, when it was taken by a ſultan of Ægypt, 
who permitted their own king to reign over them, on his paying him a 
certain tribute. In one thouſand four hundred ſeventy three, one of 
the kings left this iſland to the republick of Venice, who enjoyed it, 
paying the tribute to Zgypt, until it was taken from them in one thou- 
ſand five hundred and ſeventy under ſultan Selim, and it has ever tince 
remained in ſubjection to the Ottoman port. 
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There are two chains of mountains that run along the iſland, one of Mountains. 


which begins at the eaſtern point of it, and extends about three quar- 
ters of the length of the iſland, to the bay which is weſt of Gerines. 
The other chain of mountains begins at cape Pyla, which is to the eaſt of 
Larnica, and ſtretches away to the north weſt corner of the iſſand. 
Pliny mentions fifteen cities in this iſland, and probably in antient times 
there were as many kingdoms; but at the time of Alexander it was under 
nine kings, and it is not difficult to diſcover what cities with their territo- 
ries, compoſed theſe kingdoms, as 1 ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in the 
journey which I made round the iſland. 


Limeſol, where we landed, is a ſmall town, built of unburnt brick; Limeſol. 


there are a great number of mulberry gardens about it, with houſes in 
them, which makes the place appear very beautiful at a diſtance ; the 
country alſo abounds in vineyards, and the rich Cyprus wine is made 
only about this place ; the ordinary wine of the country being exceed- 
ingly bad. It is one of the cheapeſt places in the iſland, which is the 
reaſon why ſhips bound te Ægypt, and other parts put in here to victual. 
I was told that a ſmall heifer ſells ſometimes for two dollars, or five 
ſhillings : They have built a caſtle and platform here, to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the Malteſe. The Greeks have two churches, one of 
which is a very handſome new built fabric. TY | 

We were entertained in a houſe of the Engliſh viceconſul, who was 
a Greek, and on the ſame day that we landed we hired mules, and ſet 
out to the eaſt, We travelled through a narrow plain on the ſea fide, 
and going about two miles came to the river Char, where they keep a 
guard againſt the corſairs. When rivers are mentioned in Cyprus, they 
muſt be underſtood only as beds of winter torrents ; for I could find but 
one in all the iſland that has always water in it. At the end of the 
plain there are ruins on a low hill, which are called old Limeſol ; it is 


about two leagues from the town. This is generally agreed to be Ama- amatus, 


thus, which is ſaid to have had its name from Amathus, who built a 
temple here to Venus ®, called on this account, Venus Amathuſia; it is 
ſaid to have been ſacred both to Venus and Adonis. This was probably 
the capital of one of the nine kingdoms of Cyprus. It is faid, that 


Richard the firſt of England being hindered by the inhabitants from 


taking in water on the iſland, when he was going to the holy war, came 
to this place in his return, and took Iſaac king of Cyprus priſoner, and 
ſent him in filver chains to Tripoli in Syria. There are remains of the 
town walls, which are fifteen feet thick, and caſed with hewn fone. 


n Virgil makes Venus ſpeak to Jupiter in Eft Amathis, eſt Celſa mihi Paphos, atque 
theſe words: Cythera, 


Idaliæque domus. Enead. x. 51, 
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On the. welt fide there is a building like an old caſtle, probably on the fate 
of the antient city, which might extend to the eaſt as far as that part, 
where there are great heaps of ruins, and among them a handſom rui- 
nous church, which may be on the ſpot where the temple was built to 
Venus and Adonis, in which the feaſts of the latter were annually cele- 
brated . There ſeems alſo to have been a ſuburb to the eaſt, extend- 
ing to the river Antigonia. 

About ſeven leagues to the caſt north eaſt of this place, is a moun- 
tain called by the Greeks Oros Staveros, and by Europeans Monte Croce, 
it was called by the antients Mount Olympus , and was compared by them 
to the human breaſt”; it has the Greek name from a convent on the top 
of it, dedicated to the holy croſs. We went about an hour and a half 
further, and lay at a Chriſtian village called Menie. On the thirtieth we 
croſſed the hills that make the point which is to the eaſt of Limeſol, and 
having travelled ſome time we came to cape Malzoto; to the wet of it there 
is a narrow vale, which is a moraſſy ground; there are many trees and very 
high reeds growing in it,and I ſaw ſome ruins here. Soon after we 
about half a mile to the ſouth of the village Malzoto, which is computed tobe 
nine hours from Limeſol, and is direQly ſouth of the ſummit of mount 
Croce. Palæa which is mentioned * as between Amathus and Citium, 
might be about this place. We came in an hour to the river Bouzy, 
where there was a ſmall ſtream, and in about an hour more to ca 
Chedè; there are ſeveral hamlets about it that go by that name: A ri- 
vulet riſes out of mount Croce, which is called Creig Simeone,. and falls 
into the ſea near this head ; it is probably the river Tetius, mentioned 
between Citium and Amathus. I ſaw to the north a village called Der 
Stephane ; in about an hour we came to a large village called Bromlaka, 
and in half an hour paſſed over the bed of a torrent, and came to the 
large lakes, from which they collect every year great quantities of ſalt; 
they are filled by rain water, and the foil being full of nitre, produces 
the ſalt, when the water is evaporated in ſummer ; but in caſe there is too 
much water, occaſioned by extraordinary rains, it is not ſalt enough to 
barden into cakes, and for this reaſon the Venetians had drains to carry 
off the water, which are now neglected. To the weſt of theſe lakes 
there is a ſmall Turkiſh convent, in which there. is only one Derviſh; - 
they have a ſepulchre there, which is held in great veneration by the 
Mahometans, it being, as they ſay, the place where the foſter ſiſter of 
Fatimah, the ſiſter of Mahomet was buried: Theſe ſalt lakes extend al- 
moſt to Larnica, and make it the moſt unhealthy place in the iſland. 
When we arrived at Larnica, where the Franks reſide, I went to the 
houſe of the Engliſh conſul, to whom I was recommended. 

Larnica is fituated a ſmall mile from the ſea: At the port 
which belongs to it there is a little town called the Marine ; the har- 
bour is naturally well ſheltered, but the ſhips lie off at ſome di- 
ſtance, and the boats come aſhoar on an open beach, and are drawn up 
to land. Tho' this place is very unhealthy, yet the Franks are ſettlechere, 
as it is very convenient on account of its ſituation with regard to Ni- 


coſia, where the government reſides, it being only fix leagues from it. 


n Strabo xiv. 682. ? Strabo, ibid. 
* Strabo xiv. 683, 1 Strabo, ibid. 
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ON CYPRUS. 


There is a large antient church at the port, dedicated to faint Lazarus, 
where they ſhew his ſepulchre; it is a ſmall grot cut out of the rock ; 
they ſay, that this ſaint being put into a boat at Joppa, and committed 
to the mercy of the ſea, he was drove to this place, and became biſhop 
of it, and that his body was ſtolen away by the French and carried to 
Marſeilles; but the French ſay, that he was drove on their coaſts. The 
ruins of- the antient city, of Citium are between the town of Larnica and 
the Marine, which was a capital of a ſecond kingdom in Cyprus. It was 
famous for the birth of the great philoſopher Zeno, and for the death of 
the renowned Athenian general Cimon, who expired at the ſiege of it. 


Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, deſtroyed this city, and removed its inha- 


bitants to new Paphos; it was about three miles in circumference : . 


There is reaſon to think that in very antient times the ſea waſhed the 
ſouth'walls of it, though it is now a quarter of a mile diſtant. A plan 
of the old town may be ſeen in the thirty-ſecond plate at A; part of 
the town of Larnica at A is diſtinguiſhed from it; B is the Marine: To 
the eaſt of the old town there was a large baſon at C, now almoſt 
filled up; it ſerved for the ſecurity of the ſhipping, and was defended 


by a ſtrong caſtle, as appears by the foundations of it at D; this muſt be 


the incloſed port mentioned by the antients -; the walls ſeem to have 
been very ſtrong, and in the foundations there have been found man 

ſtones, with inſcriptions on them, in an unintelligible character, which, 
1 ſuppoſe, is the antient Phœnician; and if the city was ever rebuilt, 


after it was deſtroyed by Ptolemy, theſe ſtones might be put into the 
walls when they were repaired. Theſe inſcriptions are engrayed in the 


thirty-third plate, They have diſcovered a great number of antient ſe- 
pulchres in and about the city of Larnica ; I ſaw ſome built of hewn 
ſtone; in one of them I obſerved the ſtones were laid along at top like 
large beams, and others laid over them like a floor; there is another 
which ends at top in an angle, and both are of excellent workmanſhip, 
and finiſhed in the moſt perfect manner. The fathers of the Terra Santa 
have a large convent in this town; the capuchins alſo have a monaſtery 


here; and the Greeks four or five very good churches. The republick of 
Raguſa have a conſul reſiding in this place, as well as the French and 


Engliſh, 


Vot. I. Fun 


£ 


: 


* Strabo xiv. p. 662. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


CHAP. II. 


Of FamacusTA, and the antient SALAMIs. 


O N the tenth of November we ſet out from Larnica on mules, 


under the protection of the conſul's janizary, in order to make 
the tour round the iſland. We travelled eaſtward, and came 
to the bed of a torrent, called Camborounula, which had water in it; I 
ſaw mounds near it, which might be the remains of ſome antient work. 
in three quarters of an hour we came to the hills that ſtretch to capePyla : 
That head of land muſt be the antient promontory of Dades*; I ob- 
{erved an old tower on it. We came to the vale of Ormilia, where there 
are ſeveral houſes and filk gardens belonging to the people of Larnica. 
We afterwards had a fight of cape Grega, probably the ſame as that 
which the writers of the Turkiſh hiſtory call cape Græcia, and was pro- 
bably cape Throni of the antients, where there was a city of the fame 
name. Going on I was told that we paſſed within four miles of Tra- 
peza, which, if I miſtake not, is to the right, though Blaeu's map puts a 
place of that name near Famaguſta ; this probably is a village near the 
high hill, that was compared by the antients to a table, and was facred to 
Venus; Ihad a view of it on this head of land. This hill was over cape Pe- 
dalium , which may be the ſame as Ammochoſtus , and J ſuppoſe it to be 
the northern point of that broad head of land, which is now called ca 
Grega. Pedalium is thought to be a corruption of the antient name Ida- 
lium, there having been a town of that name in Cyprus, which was ſacred 
to Venus; the Idalian wood was near it, in which, according to an- 
tient fables, Adonis, a favourite of Venus, was killed by a boar, and they 
feign that ſhe turned him into a flower. There are two ports mentioned 
between this and Salamis, which are Leucola and Arſinoe; a city alſo is 
mentioned with the latter, which might be where Famaguſta 
ſituated. 
We came to a village called Meraſh, which is half a mile ſouth of Fa- 
maguſta, where the Chriſtians live who are not permitted to dwell within 
the city. I was here recommended to a Chriſtian, who aſſigned me a 


is at preſent 


room, which he had built in his garden, where 1 was entirely alone, and 


{cnt to the town for whatever I wanted. The next day I went with the 
janizary to ſee the city; for though I had a letter to the governor, yet 
| was advifed not to ſend it, as I had no preſent for him. I went with 
all freedom wherever I pleaſed about the town: The governor however 


was afterwards informed, that I had viewed the town very exactly, and 


vi rote every thing down, tho I had only copied a ſhort Greek inſcription: 


Upon this he ſent orders to the muleteer not to go any further with me, 
and that they ſhould not permit any Franks to come into the city, on 
which I ſent the janizary with the letter to the governor, who was t 


hen 
very well fatished, and ſaid he ſhould be glad to ſee me. hs 


+ Prol. v. 14. u Strabo xiv. 682. 
t Ptol. ibid. = Pioh-v; 14. 
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The city of Famaguſta is about two miles in circumference, and was pamaguaa, 


well fortified by the Venetians ; it is of an oblong ſquare figure ; the ba- 
ſions are all ſemicircular ; on the weſt fide of the town, a riſing ground 
runs along from north to ſouth, on which they took the advantage to 
build the rampart, which makes it exceedingly ſtrong this way, a foſſee 
being cut into the rock on the three ſides to the land; and in that to 
the weſt there are covered ways to fally out: This high ground, 
which is the ſtrength of the weſt fide, expoſes the ſouth part of the town 
to the enemy, for it was from this part that the Turkiſh general battered 
the ſouth gate, which is the only entrance from the land; and it is pro- 
bable, that from the high ground on the north fide they planted their 
batteries againſt the north eaſt corner to the ſea, where there is a ſtrong 
caſtle alſo fortified within, There is a gate from the city to the port, 
which is well ſheltered by ſeveral rocks, and the entrance to it, which 
is at the north eaſt corner, is defended by a chain drawn acroſs to 
the caſtle ; it was here that the ſtuffed ſkin of the brave unfortunate Bra- 
gadine was hung up at the yard of a galley, after he had been moſt 
inhumanly flay'd alive by the treacherous Turks, againſt whom he had 
bravely defended the city. I obſerved on the ramparts the names of 
ſeveral of the Venetian governors of Cyprus; and near the gate there 
are two ſtatues of lyons, one of which is very large, they were pro- 
bably ſet up on ſome pillars in the principal parts of the city after the 
Venetian manner. The antient piazza ſeems to have been very beautiful; 
the houſe of the governor with a portico before it, is on one ſide, and the 
weſtern front of the church of faint Sophia on the other; it is a moſt 
beautiful Gothic building, now converted into a moſque, but about 
three years ago two thirds of it was thrown down by an earthquake, 


together with the greateſt part of the city. Before it there is a Greek 


inſcription on a black ſtone, which might be part of a pedeſtal for a 
ſtatue ; near the north weſt corner of the church there are two pillars, 
which probably had on them the Venetian enſigns; near theſe there is a 
coffin of white marble adorned with lyons heads, and feſtoons held by 
cupids. It is ſurprizing to ſee what a great number of churches there 


are in this city; St. George's, one of the moſt magnificent, was thrown 


down by the earthquake ; another large one, which, if I miſtake not, 
was dedicated to ſaint Catherine, is now the principal moſque, 
There is very little trade at this place, which is the reaſon why all 
proviſions are cheap here, the price of a fat ſheep being only half a 
crown: No Chriſtian is ſuffered to live within the walls, unleſs it be in 
confinement, in which condition I ſaw a Greek patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, who being depoſed, and intriguing in order to ſupplant his ſuc- 
ceſſor, was baniſhed to this place a few months before; I ſaw him after- 
wards in one of the Princes Iſlands near Conſtantinople, returned from 
baniſhment. They will not ſuffer a Chriſtian to go in or out of the 
city, otherwiſe than on foot; and a European having obtained a firman 
from the grand ſignor to enter the city in his chaiſe, when he ſent it to 
the governor, received this anſwer in a very cool manner: © That in 
« obedience to the firman he might enter in his carriage, but that he 
e would not permit him to go out of the city in it,” The preſent build- 
ings 
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\ OBSERVATIONS 

ings do not take up above half the ſpace within the walls, and a great part 
even of thoſe are not inhabited. They have very good water brought 
three or four miles by an aqueduct, which is carried for the moſt part in 
a channel on the ground. | n 

Between the two chains of mountains that ſtretch along the iſland 
there is a large plain ſeven or eight miles wide, and between thi 
and forty long, beginning about Famaguſta; as it is one of the beſt 
parts of Cyprus, and moſt ſecure from the privateers, ſo it is chiefly 
inhabited by Turks, the Chriſtians living more upon the mountains, and 
near the ſea, as they are exempted from thar ſlavery which falls to the lot 
of the Turks when they come into the hands of theſe privateers: This 
plain ſeems to have been the antient kingdom of Salamis founded by 


Teucer; the capital of it, which bore the ſame name, was at the eaſt 


end of the plain on the ſea. N 

The Jews deſtroyed the old ciy of Salamis in the time of Trajan; it 
was afterwards called Conſtantia, probably from the emperor Conſtan- 
tius ; it was again deſtroyed by the Saracens under Heraclius, and pro- 
bably it was not afterwards rebuilt. We ſet out to ſee the old city on 
the twelfth, and in half an hour came to a large baſon, which is filled 
by rain water, and in half an hour more to a ſtream, over which there 
is a bridge; this muſt be the antient Pedius. On the north fide of it 
are the remains of Salamis; a plan of the city may be ſeen in the thir 
ſecond plate at B. There are ſtill large heaps of ruins on the ſpot of 
the antient city, and great remains of the foundations of the walls, 
which ſeem to have been between three and four miles in circumfe- 
rence. The port d is to the ſouth; it ſeems to have been made by 
art, and isalmoſt filled up ; the ſmall river Pedius b, empties itſelf into 
the ſea at this place. Antient geographers mention two iſlands of Sala- 
mis, which are not now ſeen, On examining the ground I imagined 


the ſca might have left theſe iflands, and I ſaw near the port ſome riſing - 


grounds Ce, with channels round them, which might formerly be fill- 
ed by the ſea. There appears to have been a more modern city here 
than that antient one built by Teucer, and there are great remains of 
the foundations of the walls of the new town, which was about half as 
big as the old city. The inner walls e, are ſuppoſed to be thoſe of the 
new town, and the outer ones F f, thoſe of the old city. On that fide 
of the town, which is next to the port, there are ruins of a large church, 
and alſo of a ſmall one; and to the north of the town there are ſome 
very thick walls g, which are alſo probably the ruins of a church. There 
is likewiſe a ſquare plain ſpot h, which might be either a piazza, or a 
baſon for water. On the north of the new town, juſt within the gate, 
there are ſeveral grey granite pillars lying on the ground, and two or 
three Corinthian capitals of grey marble cut in a very beautiful and par- 
ticular manner; a drawing of one of them may be ſeen in one we gol 
plates that relate to Athens. Theſe pillars ſeem to have belonged to a 
temple. This place is now called old Famaguſta, and is about four 


miles diſtant from the modern town: There are remains of an aqueduct 


to this city at i; all the arches which I ſaw of it were Gothic, and 
there is an inſcription on it in Greek, which makes mention of an arch- 


5 biſhop, 


ON CYPRUS. | 
biſhop : The antient aqueduct being probably repaired when the new 
city was built, after the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in theſe parts. 
I faw the arches all along the plain, extending towards the mountains to 
the north weſt; on the fide of which mountains the water was convey- 
ed from a plentiful ſource which I ſaw at Cherkes, thought by ſome to 
have had its name from the old Cythera, though that place muſt- have 
been farther to the ſouth. The Tables place Citari in the road from 
Salamis to Tremitus, now called Nicoſia, Cherkes is fix or ſeven 
leagues to the weſt north weſt in a valley between the hills ; it is beau- 
tifully improved with mulberry gardens for the ſilk worms; the plenti- 
ful ſources of water which ſupplied this aqueduR, are a conſiderable 
way in between the hills. N 
To the weſt of Salamis there is a ſmall ruined church k, and near it 
2 very little church 1, built and arched over with very large ſtones, 
half of it is now under ground ; it is dedicated to St. Catherine, who, 
as they ſay, was daughter of king Coſta, the founder of the preſent Fa- 
moguſta, and that the city had its name from him. In this church there 
is a well, and on one fide a chapel built of three ſtones, the four ſides 
conſiſting only of two ſtones, and it is covered with a third, which is 
angular at top. If I miſtake not, they ſay, this faint was buried in this 
chapel, and there ſeems to have been a tomb in it. A mile to the weſt 
there is a monaſtery and a large church dedicated to St. Barnabas, which 
ſeems to have been a fine building ; the church has been ruined and re- 
built ; the foundations of the eaſt end of the old church remain in three 
ſemicircles. About half a furlong eaſt of this church there is a deſcent by 
ſeveral ſteps to a ſepulchral grot cut in the rock, with niches for bodies 
on three ſides of it: Here, they ſay, the body of St. Barnabas was de- 
poſited, who was a native of this iſland, and ſuffered martyrdom at Sa- 
amis in the time of Nero. At the entrance of the grot there is a well 
of water that is a little ſalt, and a ſmall chapel is built over the grotto, 
which does not ſeem to be of any great antiquity, 
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C HAP. III. 


Of Carreasy, and ſome other places in the eaſtern part 
of CvpRus. 


ROM Salamis we went on northward, and having travelled about 
five miles came to the river Deraie, over which there is a lon 

bridge like a cauſeway, and a high ground to the ſouth of it, 
which might be the fituation of ſome antient town : In half an hour we 

came to the river Chour ; we then turned to the eaſt, paſſed over ſome 
hills of cape Chaulebernau, and croſſing a river, we approached the 
high hills, on which there is a caſtle called the hundred and one cham- 
bers. Theſe mountains take up almoſt all that narrow tract, which 
ſeems to have been called the Olympian promontory, and probably this 
higheſt part of the mountains was called mount Olympus, on which 
there was a temple to Venus, probably Venus Urania, or the chaſt Ve- 
nus; for there was a city in this part called Urania, which was de- 
ſtroyed by Diogenes Poliorcetes, and it was not lawful for any woman 
to enter this temple, or ſo much as look on it ; all this promontory 
ſeems to have been the kingdom of Carpaſia. I obſerved in this part 
a great quantity of talc in the hills. We arrived at a village called Pa- 
trick, where we were well received by the Greek prieſt. On the thir- 
teenth we proceeded on our journey, and began to croſs the hills to- 
wards the north fide of the iſland, and came to a village called Galadia, 
finely ſituated on a high ground. We travelled on through a very fine 
country abounding in wood, and paſſed through Ai-Androniko, where 
there is a ſmall ſtream, the ſources of which never fail ; this village on 
the ſouth fide is inhabited by Turks, and on the north by Chriſtians, 
All theſe places are much infeſted by the Malteſe corſairs. We lay in 
the houſe of the prieſt of Yalouſee or Jalouſa on the north fide of 
the iſland, where there is an antient Greek church; we ſaw the 


| coaſt of Cilicia very plainly from this place. On the fourteenth we 


came to a ruined village, called Maſhargona, where they have a tra- 
dition that ſome king antiently reſided ; ſoon after we came to a ſmall 
cape, on which there are ruins of a church dedicated to St. Marina ; it 
is built of fine hewn ſtone, and the place is called Selenia, Having 
travelled about four hours, we went to the left of the antient convent of 
Jalouſa ; there is alſo a bay here of the ſame name, and as there is a 
place ſo called near Scanderoon, which is the bay that had the antient 
name of Sinus Iſſicus in Cilicia; this, without doubt, muſt be Sinus Iſ- 
ſicus of Cyprus, which was in this part of the iſland : This is probably 
the ſhoar of the Acheans where Teucer firſt landed. We arrived at Car- 
paſs, and went about two miles northwards to the plain and to old Carpaſs, 
called by the antients Carpaſia, the capital city of the kingdom of that 
name, which is now given to all the country: The iſland here is only three 
miles and three quarters broad x, There are ſome ruins at old Carpaſs, 


Y Strabo xiv. p. 682. 


1 eſpecially 


. 
* 


ON CYPRUS. 


eſpecially the remains of a wall near half a mile in circumference, with 
a pier from it into the ſea, at the end of which there are ſome figns of 
a tower, The whole ſeems to have been only a caſtle for the defence 
of the port: To the eaſt of it there is a very good church in the Greek 

le, which belonged to a monaſtery near called Ainſphilos® ; they 
call this place alſo Salamina, and I was told that this name was given it 
by ſome religious perſons, who began to improve the place not a great 
many years ago, but were obliged to leave it on account of the Malteſe 
privateers. About the village of Carpas there are a great number of ſmall 
ruined churches or chapels, which might formerly be built for the uſe of 
wealthy families, who might retire to this place. It was on the Carpa- 
ſian ſhoars that Diogenes Poliorcetes landed his army. 

On the fifteenth we travelled eaſtward to the village of Aſphroniſy, 
where there are ruins of four churches, and it ſeems to have been ſome 
antient town; for I ſaw on both ſides of it ruins of a wall extending to- 
wards the ſea, We came to the moſt eaſtern point of the iſland, called 
by the antients the ox's tail*, probably from ſome imaginary reſemblance; 
it is now called the cape of St. Andrew, from a monaſtery which is cut out 
of the rock, and dedicated to that ſaint. Oppoſite to the north eaſt corner 
are the iſles called Clides by the antients -; the largeſt of which is not a 
mile in circumference; authors differ about the number of them; thoſe 
who name but two, probably took notice only of the two largeſt; there 
are two more that appear only as rocks, the furtheſt of which is not a 
mile from the land; there is another which has ſome herbage on it, and 
may be the ſecond as to its dimenſions; it is ſo very near to the land that 
it may have been ſeparated from it ſince thoſe authors wrote. At the 
north eaſt corner there is a grot cut out of the rock, which ſeems to have 
been a ſepulchre; there are ſome ſigns of a large encloſure round it, and 
higher are ſeveral ſorts of oblong ſquare buildings of hewn ſtone, which 
appear but a very little above the ground, and ſeem to have had covers 
over them; I conjecture that they were ſepulchres of very great antiquity; 
one, which is built in a more magnificent manner than the reſt, made me 
conclude that they might be the ſepulchres of the antient kings of this part 
of Cyprus; it conſiſts of three encloſures; there are but two tiers of ſtone 
above ground; the outermoſt building is one and thirty feet ſquare, and 
the walls are one foot nine inches thick; within it, at the diſtance of two 
feet ſix inches, there is a ſecond, and, at the ſame diſtance within that, a 
third; the top of which is cut with a ledge within to receive a cover. It is 
poſſible the two outer walls might be built up higher, and there might 
have been entrances through them to the ſepulchre: The whole is a very 

rticular ſort of work, and of ſuch a kind as I never ſaw in any other 
place. There are ſigns of foundations of a building on a little mount, 
which is a rock of marble of different colours ſtretching into the ſea, and 
it is a very good ſituation for a light houſe, tho there are ſome remains 
on a little point very near it, that have more the appearance of ſuch a 
building. All this country to the eaſt of Carpaſs for about twelve miles 
is almoſt uninhabited, except that there are a few Turkiſh herdſmen on 
the ſouth ſide, where there is a fine narrow plain. The deſolate condi- 


tion of this part of the iſland is occaſioned by the conſtant depredations of 


* Ptol, v. 14. Plin. Hiſt, v. 35. Strabo xvi. p. 682, 4 
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the Malteſe privaters, who land more frequently here than in any other 
part. From this eaſtern point I ſaw very plainly mount Caſſius near An- 
tioch, and the mountain of Rhoſſus, now called cape Hog, which is be- 
tween Kepsè and Scanderoon. | | | 
We travelled on ſouthward from this point, and in leſs than an hour 
arrived at the uninhabited convent of ſaint Andrea, in which there for- 
merly lived two or three monks. We went to the ſouth ſide of the iſland, 
croſſed the hills, and came to a very large village which is called Mairou, 
which is about half a mile broad; at the weſt end of it we began to croſs the 
hills to the north, and ſaw a cape to the ſouth called Peda. We arrived 
again at Carpas on the ſixteenth, and went to the convent of Jalouſa; we 
paſſed by Selenia, where I ſaw remains of pillars four feet in diameter, and 
came to jalouſa. On the ſeventeenth we went about two leagues to the 
ſouth eaſt of Jalouſa, near a place called Aimama, and came to a large 
orot cut into mountain, being very difficult of acceſs; and there is an- 
other grot of the ſame kind two leagues to the eaſt of it, near a village called 
Galliporno; it is a gallery with four apartments on each fide, in moſt of 
which there are holes cut down like ſepulchres, which are now filled up: 
On the hills above it, are ſome ſmall ruins of an antient place, which 
might be Urania, taken by Diogenes Poliorcetes, and I ſaw near the 
grot a great number of ſepulchres cut into the rock, many of them be- 
ing in the manner of graves, which ſeem to have had ſtone covers over 
them: Towards the weſt end of this promontory the mountains are 
very high, and the foot of them ſtretches out in ſuch a manner towards 
the north ſea, that there is no paſſage on the north fide of them; and, 1 
ſuppoſe, that theſe/Vhills were the bounds of the kingdom of Carpa- 
ſia on the north weſt fide; thoſe to the ſouth weſt being probably the 
low mountains, by which there is a narrow paſs to the ſea. Aphrodi- 
ſium was ſituated near the weſt part of the promontory, and probably 
on the ſhoar to the north; it was about nine miles from the territory of 
Salamis. From this grotto we returned again to Jalouſa. On the eigh- 
teenth we travelled to the north weſt and came to Androniga, where 
art of the village are Turks, who are ſometimes under ſuch apprehen- 
ſions of the Corſairs, that for ſecurity they go and lie on the mountains, 
and they told me, that ſome of them have even periſhed with cold in 
thoſe retreats: We afterwards came to a village of Turks, where one of 
them holds his lands on the condition of entertaining ſtrangers, and his 
people came and drew water for our mules ; this was in the road from 
the northern parts to Famaguſta, From this place we went out of the 
road northwards, near an hour to the mountains called Eſhbereve; on 
the higheſt ſummit of which is the ſtrong caſtle of the hundred cham- 
bers before mentioned, which is almoſt entire, We lay at a Chriſtian 
village on the north fide of this hill, 3 
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CHAP. IV. | 
Of Ni1cos14, Gerines, Lata, and SOL. 


N the nineteenth we travelled weſtward on the north fide of the 
iſland, and came to a very pleaſant village called Agathon, ſi- 
tuated at the beginning of the plain on the ſea: There are a 
great number of cypreſs and orange trees about it, and it is probable 
that Macaria was ſituated near this place. The plain is a very narrow 
ſtrip of land not above a mile broad, but extends weſtward for about 
thirty miles, almoſt to the bay where theſe mountains end ; I take this 
to have been the kingdom of Lapithia, and ſhall have occaſion to make 
ſome obſervations on the ſuppoſed capital of it. On the twentieth we 
purſued our journey, and aſcending the hills to the ſouth, viſited two 
{mall convents, and afterwards the monaſtery of Antiphonesè; it is fa- 
mous for the Lignum Cyprinum, of which there are ſeven trees, there 
being no others of that kind in the iſland : It is the oriental plane tree, 
and is engraved in this volume among the plants which I brought from 
the eaſt. We croſſed over the hill to the ſouth, and came into the great 
plain between Famaguſta and Nicoſia, and lay at a Chriſtian village 
Maraſhoulou. On the twenty-firſt we travelled north weſt to a vil- 
lage called Chyterea by the Franks, of which I have already given an 


account, and of the river there, which ſupplied the aqueduct at Sa- 
lamis, 
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From this yo we travelled to the ſouth weſt to Nicoſia. I went to Nico. 


the houſe of the conſul's broker, and was alſo recommended to the 
dragoman of the moſolem ; both of them aſſiſted me in ſeeing 
thatcity, which is towards the weſt end of the plain, and is ſuppoſed to 
be the old Tremitus; it is the capital of Cyprus, where the moſolem or 
governor reſides; it is fortified with very large ramparts, but has no 
foſſee, and conſequently is a very indifferent fortification ; the ramparts 
are faced with the hewn ſtone of the old walls; the circumference of 
them is about two miles. The walls of the antient city, which were 
built with ſemicircular towers, may be traced all round, and they ſeem 
not to have been much leſs than four miles in compaſs. There are till 
remaining in the city ſeveral very magnificent houſes, which are of the 
times of the kings of Cyprus; ſome of them have been repaired by the 
Venetians, according to the rules of modern architecture; and there 
is a moſt beautiful Corinthian door-caſe of a houſe which, they ſay, be- 
longed to the Venetian general. The cathedral church, now a moſque, 
is a large building, -and exceeds that of Famaguſta in the front, as much 


as it falls ſhort of it in other reſpects; there was alſo a church here 
dedicated to the holy croſs, and another of the Auguſtinians; which 


are now moſques. The Greeks have ſeveral new built churches in 
the city, and the Latin fathers of the convent of the holy ſepulchre at 
Jeruſalem have a ſmall convent. Though there are very few Arme- 
nians, yet they have poſſeſſion of an antient church here. There is a 
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5 great manufacture of cotton ſtuffs, particularly of very fine dimities, 
and alſo half ſattins of a coarſe ſort; they have here the beſt water in 


Cyprus, brought by an aqueduct from the mountains. 

Two leagues to the north eaſt of Nicoſia, on the fide of the moun- 
tain, is the rich convent of ſaint Chryſoſtom, to which we went on the 
twenty-third ; it belongs to the Greek convent of the holy ſepulchre at 
Jeruſalem : Over it, towards the top of the mountain, there is a place 


called the Hundred and one chambers, which conſiſts of ſeveral build- 


ings, one over another ; the higheſt is very difficult of acceſs ; they have 
a tradition that a queen of Cyprus, who had the leproſy, choſe to live 
here for the benefit of the air, and that faint John Chryſoſtom adviſing. 
her to build the convent below, ſhe followed his counſel, and was cured 
of her leproſy; others add, that ſhe bathed in a water there, which is 

ſtill reſorted to by perſons in that diſtemper, who find benefit by it. This 
monaſtery has been a very large building, though great part of it is 
ruined; there are two churches, one of which, called faint Helena, is 
ruinous, the other is covered with a dome, and painted all over within; 
it is dedicated to faint John Chryſ..ſtom : Before it is a handſome por- 
tico, from which there are three doors with fine marble door-caſes, that 
do not ſeem to be very antient; two ſcepters were formerly depoſited 
behind the folding doors, the figures of which are painted on the wall, 

and at the bottom there is a place where the crown was kept. All the 
account they can give is, that they belonged to ſome queen, and that 
they were taken away by a paſha of Cyprus. It is probable that the 
regalia of Cyprus were kept here: This convent is near the road which 


leads to Gerines. | 


We croſſed the hills again to the north, and lay at a village called 
Chilta. On the twenty-fourth we went to a moſt magnificent uninha- © 
bited convent, which is almoſt entire, called Telabaisè; it conſiſts of a 
very beautiful cloyſter; on one fide of it there is a magnificent refec- 
tory, on the other a fine room up one flight of ſtairs, which might be a 
library, and under it there are two very handſome apartments, one of 
which might be a common refectory, and the other probably ſerved to 
receive ſtrangers; on a third fide, is a church of a more antient and 
heavy building; all the reſt is of a very fine Gothic architecture, and in 
the cloiſter they have made a ciſtern of a beautiful coffin of white mar- 
ble adorned with bulls heads, .cupids, and feſtoons of exquiſite work- 
manſhip. 

We . about three miles to a ruined port called Gerines, which is 
the antient Cerynia; the ruined walls are about half a mile in circum- 
ference, and ſeem to be on the foundation of the antient walls, for I 
obſerved on the weſt fide, a large foſſee cut out of the rock, and the old 
town might extend further eaſt beyond the preſent ſquare fort, which is 
about a quarter of a mile in circumference. Though this place is 
eſteemed to be very ſtrong, yet the Venetian governor, when the Turks 
were marching towards it, (after they had taken Nicoſia) ſhamefully ſur- 
rendered the fort, before the enemy laid ſiege to it. To the weſt of 
the town there are a great number of ſepulchral grots, and I ſaw ſome . 
pillars ſtanding, and remains of the foundations of an antient Pm 
There 
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There is one church in the town, which is entire, and two or three in 
ruins; the prieſt reſides in a convent of Solea, there being not above five 
or fix Chriſtian families in the place: The chief trade here is with Selefki 
in Caramania, which is the antient Seleucia in Cilicia; the commerce is: 
carried on by two ſmall French veſſels, which export rice and coffee to that 
which is brought to Cyprus from Ægypt; and they bring back 
rax, and a great number of paſſengers : They alſo ſometimes go over 
to Satalia, the antient Attalia in Pamphylia; but Selef ki is the neareſt 
place to this part of the iſland, being only thirty leagues off. 
We ſet forward towards the weſt, and travelled about two leagues 
to the ruins of the antient Lapithos *, which I ſuppoſe to be the 
capital of another kingdom. Here I ſaw ſeveral walls that were cut out of 
the rock, and one entire room over the ſea; there are alſo remains of 
ſome towers and walls, but the old name is tranſlated to a village near 
called Lapta, where there are ſome ſources of very fine water, which 
ſeem to be thoſe of the antient river Lapithos*, I lay here at the rich con- 
vent called Acropede. | 
On the twenty- fifth we went on to a bay, and ſaw a cape beyond it 
called in Blaeu's map Cormachiti, which ſeems to be the old cape Crom- 
muon, We croſſed the hills to the ſouth, and came into the weſtern 
part of the plain in which Nicoſia ſtands; for this plain is bounded to 
the weſt by ſome low hills, which ſtretch from the end of the northern 
mountains to the ſouthern ones: On the north fade is the bay where I 
ſuppoſe the antient city of Soli ſtood, 3 Sg 
When we had croſſed the hills, having travelled about fix hours, we Morpho, 
came to Morpho; they told me this place was eight leagues from Nico- 
ſia, probably the city Limenia might be ſituated here. We went to the 
ificent convent of ſaint Mamma at this place, which appears to Convene of 
have been built on a very grand deſign; it conſiſts of two courts, the“ Mamma: 
buildings of which are unfiniſhed ; they are ſeparated by a very magni- 
ficent church, built of hewn ſtone, and dedicated to faint Mamma, 
' whoſe ſepulchre they ſhew in it. She is had in great veneration in Cy- 
prus, and they have ſome legend concerning her riding on a lion, in 
which manner they always paint her. Though the building is not of 
modern architecture, yet it does not appear to be very antient ; I con- 
clude, that it might be built a little before the Venetians had poſſeſſion 
of the iſland ;* being founded by ſome noble family of Cyprus: They 
have a water here, which they ſay is miraculous. 


On the twenty- ſixth we went four hours to the north weſt to a large Kingdom of , 


bay, where, I ſuppoſe, the kingdom of Zygea begins, in which the fa- . 
mous Solon took refuge when he was baniſhed out of Greece. It is ſaid 
that he adviſed the king of this country to leave the city of Egea, which 
was ſituated between the mountains, and to inhabit a plainer country. 
I was told that there is a place now called Ege, ſituated on the hills. At the 
north weſt corner of the before-mentioned bay, where the ſouthern hills 
come to the ſea, there are ruins of a very conſiderable city, which, I ſup- 
poſe to be Soli; on the weſt and ſouth ſides it was bounded by thoſe hills; 
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and to the north and eaſt by the ſea, a wall being drawn from the hills 


to the ſea, ſome remains of which are ſtill ſeen, as,well as of a baſon, 
for the ſhipping to lye in, The moſt remarkable ruins of this place are a 
little way up the fide of the hills to the weſt, where I ſaw the ruins of 
a reer . wall, but could not judge whether it was the remains of a 
church, or of an antient temple or theatre; lower on the plain are three 
piers remaining, which are ten feet wide, eight thick, and fiſteen feet 
apart; I could diſcern that arches had been turned on them; they 
were adorned on the outſide with Corinthian pilaſters, the capitals of 


vhich were very well executed; it ſeems to have been a portico to ſome 


very grand building. The front is to the north, and on every pier within 
there is a nich about eight feet high and four feet broad; theſe niches 
doubtleſs were deſigned for ſtatues: Probably this was the temple of 
Venus and Ifis that was in the city *, which had its name from that 
wiſe lawgiver Solon ; the place is now called Aligora, that is, the ſea 
mart. There is a river falls into the ſea at this place, and as the channel 
of it is not kept open, it makes a moraſs. This doubtleſs is the river. 
mentioned by the antients at this place: Some modern writers have 
placed Soli at Lefca, a village about a league north of this place. The 
antient cape Calinuſa ſeems to be that point which is to the weſt of this 
bay. 

Rove ſouthwards to the road, we purſued our journey to the 
weſt, and in about an hour and a half came to Lefca; it is a lon 
village built up the fide of thoſe hills, which we croſſed into the de- 
lightful country of Solea, which is a vale about a mile wide, and winds 
between the hills for ſeven or eight miles; it is much improved with 
gardens and buildings, and is very well watered with ſprings and rivu- 
lets. We went to a convent where the biſhop of Gerines commonly re- 
ſides; it is ſituated on the fide of the hills, where there are very rich 
iron mines which are not now worked. 

On the twenty ſeventh we went along the vale, and croſſing the hills 
came to the ſmall convent of St. Nicholas ſituated between the hills 
where there is ſuch an agreeable variety of fields, wood, water, 1 
caſcades, that it is one of the moſt delightful ſolitudes I ever ſaw ; two 
ſtreams come ruſhing down the hills, and are carried all through the 
country of Solea in many rivulets. The Aſbeſtus of Cyprus is found in 
the hills about two leagues to the ſouth eaſt of that place. 


Theconvenn We travelled in a very difficult road along the ſides of the hills to the 


of Panaia 


Cheque. 


Q 


convent of St. John. I obſerved a great number of pine trees, which 
they deſtroy by cutting them at the bottom, in order to extract tar. On 
the twenty eighth we travelled over ſeveral hills, and aſcended the 
higheſt of them, where it is very cold, to the convent called Panaia 
Cheque, or the Madonna of Cheque, where they have a miraculous pi- 
Eture of the bleſſed virgin and our Saviour, painted, as they fay, by St, 
Luke, and brought from Conſtantinople by a king of Cyprus, whom 
they call Iſage, This place is as much reſorted to by the Greeks, as 
Loretto is by the Latins, and they come to it even from Muſcovy. The 
convent belongs to the archbiſhop of Nicoſia, and has about ſeventy 


4 Strabo xvi. 683. | 
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_ON CYPRUS. 
monks in it. I was received here with great civility by the ſuperior, 
who met us without the gate, conducted me to the church, and then 
to their apartments, where I was ſerved with marmalade, a dram, and 
coffee, and about an hour after with a light collation, and in the even- 
ing with a grand entertainment at ſupper, 


CHAP. V. 


Of ARsINOE, Paphos, and CurIUM. 


by ſome old iron works; they ſhewed us a village called Sarama 
to the eaſt, where they ſaid a part of the mountain had been 
thrown down by an earthquake: We arrived the ſame evening at the 
convent of Aiamone. I had a view of the bay of St. Nicholas to the 
north weſt, in which Arſinoe ſeems to have been ſituated, where there 
was a grove ſacred to Jupiter. They talk much of the fountain of 


O the twenty ninth we travelled over the mountains, and paſſed 


lovers, but they informed me that there are no ruins about it. They 


mention alſo the port of Agama in this part, and ſome ruins near it, 
which probably are the remains of the antient Arſinoe, and the preſent 
name of it may be derived from cape Acamas „ which was the moſt 
weſtern point of the iſland. Oppoſite to the bay is a ſmall iſland call- 
ed St. Nicholas, from which the bay has its name. I was told by the 
monks, if I do not miſtake, that the old name of this iſland (probably 
that of the middle ages) was Stiria. - Towards the ſea to the north there 
is a village called Bole, where I was informed there were iron mines and 
hot mineral waters. 

On the thirtieth we paſſed the hills which are on the weſt fide of 
the iſland, and went to the ſouth weſt into a plain, which is about 
fifteen miles long and three wide : The city of new Paphos, and 
the port of old Paphos were on this plain. This country probably 
made another kingdom, of which Paphos might be the capital, We 
arrived at Baffa, which is ſituated near the place where new Paphos 


ſeparated from the great plain by ſome low rocky clifts, which might 
antiently be waſhed by the ſea before new Paphos was built. Theſe 
clifts are now full of ſepulchral grots, which doubtleſs were made for the 
uſe of the city. To the weſt of the town there is a point of land, and the 
old port was to the ſouth eaſt of it, in an angle made by a ſmall promon- 
tory, and was ſheltered by piers built out into the ſea, ſome remains of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen. The city ſeems to have been to the eaſt and north 
of the port; and I obſerved a very large foſſee cut out of the rock to 
the north of the old town, where probably they dug their ſtones for 
building. There are ſeveral lofty rooms hewn out of the rock, and ma- 


ny ſmall apartments; one of them ſeems to have ſerved for a large 
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ciſtern, there being a hole in the top to draw up the water, and ſtairs 
down to it cut out of the rock ; it is probable this was falled in winter by 
an aqueduct from the mountains, of which there are ſome remains near 
the town; by this means the city might be ſupplied with good water 
in the ſummer time, of which there is a great ſcarcity in the iſland, To 
the north of the port there are ſome ſigns of an antient temple on a _ 
ground raiſed by art: From the manner in which the grey granite pillars 
lie, and by the diſpoſition of the ground, I judged there was a colonade 
round it, and a portico to the welt with a double colonade; the pillars 
are about two feet in diameter. Half a furlong to the eaſt of this there 
are foundations of a ſmaller building of hewn ſtone near the corner of 
the port, which might be either a temple or ſome other public building. 
Farther to the eaſt are the remains of a large church, which probably 
was the cathedral, and ſeems to have been built on the foundations of a great 
temple, for there are ſome very large pillars of grey granite now ſtandi 
near it; they are about three feet in diameter, and finely poliſhed; it is 
needleſs to mention, that both theſe temples were without doubt dedi- 
cated to Venus, for whoſe worſhip this city was famous. This place 
probably began to be conſiderable when Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus demo- 
liſhed Citium, and removed the inhabitants to this city ; it was almoſt 
entirely deſtroyed by an earthquake, but was rebuilt by Auguſtus, and 
called Auguſta, in honour of him. Near the ciſtern beforementioned there 
is a church under ground cut out of the rock, dedicated to the ſeven ſleepers; 
and in the town there are ruins of ſeveral churches, and houſes, moſt of 
whichare uninhabited, This city is famous in ſacred hiſtory for being ho- 
noured with the preſence of faint Paul, and on account of his having here 
converted Sergius the governor of the iſland to Chriſtianity * About a 
mile to the north there is a rocky ground near the ſea ſhoar, cut out into ſe- 
pulchral grots ; many of them ſeem to have been deſigned for rooms, 
and ſome of them are very large: I ſaw five or fix, which probably were 
inhabited by families of a ſuperior rank, having a court in the middle, 
and a colonade of two Doric pillars in front, and three on each fide, 
with an entablature over them, all cut in the rock, and ſome of the 
pillars are fluted; one fide of theſe courts is open in front; in each 
of the other three ſides there is a room cut out of the rock, and the door- 
caſes are executed in a beautiful manner. 

Half a mile to the eaſt of this place is the new town of Baffa, where 
the governor reſides, new Paphos being now called old Baffa, and is in- 
habited only by a few Chriſtians, and by a ſmall garriſon in a caſtle at 
the port. There was antiently at new Paphos a celebrated meeting once 
a year for the worſhip of Venus, from which place they went ſixty ſtadia 
in proceſſion to the temple of Venus at the port of old Paphos, where, 
according to the fables of the antients, that goddeſs, who is ſaid to have 
been born of the froth of the ſea, came aſhore on a ſhell. The ruins 
of the city, called by the antients new Paphos, are now known by the 
name of old Baffa, where there is a ſmall village of the ſame name about 
a mile to the ſouth of Baffa. There is an aga and ſome janizaries who 
live at the fort in this place. I was recommended to a brother of the 
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biſhop of Baffa, who at that time was impriſoned by the Turks at Fa- 
maguſta, by the inſtigation of the archbiſhop of Nicoſia, with whom he 
had ſome difference ; and I afterwards ſaw him at Roſetto, when he 
| fled from this place into Ægypt. When I was in my lodgings ſome jani- 
zaries came to me, and afterwards the poor aga of the fort, who were 
very inquiſitive about me, on which I took occaſion to talk of my de- 
ſign to wait on the great aga at Baffa, with a letter I had to him. On 
the firſt of December I waited on the aga with my letter, and a ſmall 
preſent of ſugar, which I found was neceſſary, and could be of no ill 
conſequence, as it was the only preſent I ſhould have occaſion to make 
on the iſland. He entertained me with coffee, and ſent his falconer 
along with me, who attended me with his hawk wherever I had an in- 
clination to go. 

When 1 had ſeen every thing there, we proceeded on our journey ; go- 
ing at ſome diſtance from the ſea along the plain, in an hour we came 
to a running water, and ſaw ſome ruins of the aquedu® to the right, 
which here croſſes the river on an arch: In half an hour more we came 
to Borgo Aſhedich where there are remains of a high Gothic aqueduct. 
Oppoſite to this place is the firſt ſmall cape to the ſouth eaſt of Baffa, 
which might be the old promontory Zephyrium », In half an hour we 
paſſed by Ideme, and about the ſame diſtance we were oppoſite to another 
cape, which might be that of Arſinoe; the port of Arſinoe might be on 
one fide of it, and the port of old Paphos on the other, which was a 
mile and a quarter from that city; for though I went in ſearch of it, 
at the cape oppoſite to Coucleh, where old Paphos ſtood, and obſerved 
the ruins of ſeveral aqueducts that way, yet I could ſee no ſigns of the 

We aſcended to the village of Coucleh, which is ſituated on a nar- 
row hill extending to the ſouth into the plain. Old Paphos was doubtleſs ,,, p,,,, 
here, and there are great heaps of ruins about the place, and remains of the 
foundations of thick walls ; the ruins extend about a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, and half a mile in length. Some ſay that this city was built 
by Paphus, fon of Pigmalion, others that it was founded by Cynarus 
king of Crete, and father of Adonis, 

Theſe hills extend quite acroſs the iſland, and are much lower in this 
part than they are towards the north; they end here in high white 
clifts ; and where they make a great head of land to the ſouth, they are 
known to mariners by the name of cape Bianco, part of which might 
be the promontory called Drepanum by the antients . We travelled 
over theſe hills to the eaſt; and in about two hours from Coucleh came 
to a Turkiſh village called Alefcora, where we got a place to lodge in 
with great difficulty. ; 

On the ſecond we went near a large Turkiſh village called Afdim, 
which is the ſame as Audimo or Aitimo. We went on to the other 
fide of cape Bianco, and came to two delightful villages which are con- 
tiguous; they are called Epiſcopi and Coloſſe. Theſe villages are fine- 
ly watered, and moſt beautifully improved with mul trees for the 
fill worms; and alſo with a great number of orange and lemmon gar- 
dens. At the ſouth end of Coloſſe there is an antient preceptory of the 
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knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, which is now in ruins ; there are like- 


wiſe the remains of a very high aqueduct that conveyed water to it, 


and I ſaw an epitaph of one of the priors of this place, who died in one 


thouſand four hundred and fifty three. It is the opinion of ſome that 
the antient city of Curium was here, but I could not ſee the leaſt ſign 
of any ruins ; but on the hill to the weſt I obſerved the foundations of 


a thick wall, which ſcemed to have encompaſſed ſome antient town, 
which probably was the city of Curium: And it is not unlikely that the 
grove, ſacred to Apollo near Curium, was where the village of Epiſcopi 


now ſtands, which is a place abounding in water. They think alſo that 
the low promontory called cape Gatto was the promontory Curias, from 
which they threw any one into the ſea, who preſumed to touch the altar 
of Apollo; but as this is very low land, it is probable that it was from 


ſome point to the weſt of Curium, where there are high clifts, and might 


poſſibly be a part of what is now called cape Bianco, To the eaſt of 
Epiſcopi there is a ſmall river, which I ſhould have thought to have 
been the Lycus of the antients, if that river had not been mentioned , 
as between the town and the promontory, Cape Phrurium is men- 
tioned ® near Curium, which might be the ſouth eaſt part of this great 


head of land, as Drepannum was probably that to the north weſt. The 


head of land called cape Gatto is to the ſouth of Epiſcopi; it is a low 


land, the north and weſt part of it is a moraſs, and there is a large ſalt 


lake on the eaſt fide, which is filled by the winter rains, and is almoſt 
dry in ſummer : The ſouth part of this promontory is a barren rocky 
ſoil, and there is a ruinous uninhabited convent on it, called faint Ni- 
cholas. They have a ridiculous ſtory, that the monks of this convent 
kept cats in order to hunt and kill the ſerpents, of which there are great 
numbers here; this they ſay gave riſe to the name of the cape ; and 
they add withal, that on ringing a bel] the cats uſed to leave off their 
diverſion, and return home. 

To the eaſt of this cape there is a bay, and at the weſt corner of it 
Limeſol is ſituated, where I firſt landed in the iſland. As I did not meet 


with any ſhip there bound to Zgypt, I returned to Larnica, where I 


found a French ſhip failing for Damiata, on which I embarked on the 
eighth of December. We were obliged by contrary winds to put in at 
Limeſol, where we were detained fix . and I landed a ſecond 
time in Ægypt at Damiata, on the twenty-fifth of December one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and thirty-eight, 
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ON CYPRUS. 


CHAP. VI 
Of the natural hiſtory, natives, cuſtom, trade, and govern- 
ment of Cyprus, 
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high mountains of Cilicia in the winter, make the iſland ver 

cold, eſpecially the northern parts ; and ſome of the high hills of the 
iſland being covered with ſnow all the winter, make fires very ne- 
ceſſary during the cold ſeaſon, though they are ſeldom uſed in any other 
parts of the Levant ; the clouds alſo breaking on theſe hills, often fall 
down in heavy rains for many days together, inſomuch that I was in- 
formed it had ſometimes rained there for forty days almoſt inceſſantly. 
Theſe mountains and the ſhallow ſoil, which is moſtly on a white free 
ſtone, make it exceſſively hot in ſummer, and the iſland is very un- 
healthy, eſpecially to ſtrangers, who often get fevers here, which either 
carry them off, or at leaſt continue for a conſiderable time, the diſorder 
lurking in the blood, and occaſioning frequent relapſes. 


The ſoil of Cyprus is for the moſt part rocky; there are in it many en- Soi. 


tire hills of talc or gypſe, ſome running in plates, and another ſort in 
ſhoots, like cryſtal ; the latter is uſed in many parts, eſpecially at Lar- 
nica, as ſtone for building: They have alſo in the mountains near that 
city a very thin marble paving ſtone, that cuts like chalk with a com- 
mon ſaw, and much of it ſeems to have been laid in the walls in order 
to bind the ſtones. Near Nicoſia they have a yellowiſh marble, which, 
they ſay, when burnt produces a ſmall quantity of ſulphur. At a 
mountain towards Solea, the Aſbeſtus or Amianthus, called by ſome the 
cotton ſtone, is found in great plenty; it is ofa blackiſh green colour, but 
runs in veins in ſuch a manner, that the ſtaple of it is not above half 
an inch long: It is much to be queſtioned whether they could ever ſpin 
it to a thread, but by ſome experiments tried with it, I have reaſon to 
think that an incombuſtible paper might eaſily be made of it, like 
that which they make of the Aſbeſtus of Muſcovy. Near Baffa there 
is a hill that produces a ſtone called the Baffa diamond; it is very hard, 
and ſeems rather to exceed the Briſtol and Kerry ſtones. Cyprus has 
alſo been very famous for its minerals, and for many ſorts of precious 
ſtones, which were probably found in the mines. In going round the 
iſland I ſaw only two iron mines which are not now worked, becauſe in 
Cyprus they want bands to cultivate the ground ; nor is it agreeable to the 
inclination of the people to be employed in theſe mines, becauſe they 
would not be well paid by the officers of the grand ſignor: One of 
thofe iron mines is about half a day's journey eaſt north eaſt of Baffa; 


the other is at Solea, where there is a large hill that ſeems entirely to 


conſiſt of this ore, which is very fine and light, being porous and 
crumbling, and of a red colour. They have here alſo the ſeveral ſorts 
| 7" VERS © BAD =." Nnn of 


T HE climate of Cyprus is not ſo temperate as that of many other Cyprus, is 


parts in the ſame latitude ; the winds, which blow from the ate 
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of earth uſed by painters, called Terra Umbra, Verde, Roſſa, and Jalla; 


and I was aſſured, that not long ago a traveller found a very fine azure 
earth, which is uncommon, and either is not much known, or is found 
in ſmall quantities, otherwiſe it would without doubt be exported. 

The antients mention three rivers in Cyprus, the Lycus, Tetius, 
and Pedius, though at the beſt they deſerve only the name of rivulets, 
and I ſuppoſe the water ſeldom fails in theſe, though it is generally ſaid 
that there are no rivers in Cyprus: It is certain they have no freſh 
water fiſh, except ſmall crabs, which are in moſt of the rivers in Aſia. All 
round the iſland there are beds of winter torrents, which from run the 
mountains after rains, but during the ſummer months, when it never rains 
in theſe ſouthern parts, they are entirely dry, excepting ſome few ſprings 
which have been rarely known to fail, The water, which is drawn out 
of wells, is almoſt all brackiſh, occaſioned by the great quantity of 
nitre in the ſoil, which produces the falt in the lakes beforementioned ; at 
Larnica they ſend above a league for all the good water they drink. The 
water of the iſland ſeems to depend almoſt entirely on the rain; and 
when clouds have been wanting either to fall down in rain, or to feed 
the ſprings, by lying on the mountains, a great drought has always en- 
ſued; and hiſtorians relate, that there having been no rain for thirty-ſix 
years, the iſland was abandoned in the time of Conſtantine, for want of 
water, =: 

It is faid that this iſland received its name from the cypreſs trees, 
which it is certain grow on it in very great abundance, eſpecially 
on the eaſtern promontory, and in the northern parts of the iſland. 
There is a ſort of tree which grows in moſt parts of Cyprus, which 
is called by ſome the cedar, and much reſembles it in every thing but its 
ſeed, which is like the juniper ; it is called in Greek Avorados, and I 
have been ſince informed that it is a ſort of juniper, and is much like 
the tree that they call cedar, which is brought from the Weſt Indies, and 
poſſibly may be the ſame, but here it grows rather like a large ſhrub 
than a tree. They have alſo the common juniper on the mountains and 
pine trees in great numbers, with which they make tar; they have likewiſe 
the caroub, called in Greek, Keraka, which is ſuppoſed to be the locuſt 
tree, the fruit of which in this iſland exceeds that of any other country, 
growing like a flat bean, and is exported both to Syria and Egypt. Moſt 
of the trees in the iſland are ever green, but it is moſt famous for the 
tree called by the natives, Xylon Effendi [The wood of our Lord], and 
by naturaliſts Lignum Cyprinum, and Lignum Rhodium, becauſe it 
grows in theſe two iſlands; it is called alſo the roſe wood, by reaſon of 
its ſmell ; ſome fay it is in other parts of the Levant, and alſo in the iſle 
of Martinico. It grows like the platanus or plane-tree, and bears a ſeed 
or maſt like that, only the leaf and fruit are rather ſmaller; the botaniſts 
call it the oriental plane-tree; the leaves being rubbed have a fine balſa- 
mic ſmell, with an orange flavour; it produces an excellent white tur- 
pentine, eſpecially when any inciſions are made in the bark. I ſuppoſe 
it is from this that they extract a very fine perfumed oil, which, they ſay, 
as well as the wood, has the virtue of fortifying the heart and brain. 
The common people here cut off the bark and wood together, toaſt it 
in the fire, and ſuck it, which they eſteem a ſpecific remedy in a fever, 
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and ſeem to think that it has a miraculous operation. They make here 
Labdanum or Ladanum of a very ſmall balſamic aromatic (hrub called 
Ladany, and by botaniſts Ciſtus Ledon, or Ciſtus ladanifera ; it is ſaid 
that the goats feeding on it in the month of May, a juice ſticks to their 
beards, and makes a fort of a cake, which, being taken off, they purify 
it, and make the Labdanum : This is in ſome meaſure true; but that 


ſort requires much labour in order to clean it, and it is never perfectly 


ſweet, ſo that in Cyprus they ule the ſame method as in the other iſlands, 
and- make an inſtrument which they call Staveros, becauſe it is like a 
eroſs; it exactly reſembles a croſs bow, and they tie pieces of yarn to it 
about three feet long, as repreſented at C. in the thirty ſecond plate. In 
the month of May they draw this yarn over the leaves, and the balmy 
ſubſtance ſticking to the yarn, they lay it in the ſun, and when it is 
hot, draw it off from the yarn, The common people mix it up with 
ſand, in order to make it weigh the heavier, which is what the drugpiſts 
call Labdanum in tortis, and in this manner it is commonly ſold ; but 
being putified from the ſand, it is of the nature of ſoft bees wax, which 
is what they call Liquid Labdanum, It is eſteemed as a great remedy 
againſt many diſorders, taken eithet inwardly or outwardly, and the 
ſmoak of it 1s good for the eyes, but it is moſtly uſed againſt the in- 
fection of the plague, by carrying it in the hand, and ſmelling to it. 
The iſland produces alſo cotton and coloquintida, and a root called 
Fuy, which is a ſort of Madder ; it abounds alſo in vineyards, but the 
common wine is very bad, The rich Cyprus wine, which is ſo much 
eſteemed in all parts, is very dear, and produced only about Limeſol: 
In ſome few places indeed they make good red wine. 

They plough with their cows, which, as I was informed, they do not 
milk, 
perhaps they may rather have regard to the young that are to be nouriſh- 
ed by them. This loſs is made up by their goats, which are ſpotted in a 
more beautiful manner than any I have ever ſeen : Indeed a great part 
of the ſoil-of Cyprus is more fit for goats than for large cattle ; they 
make cheeſe of their milk, which is famous all over the Levant, and is 
the only good cheeſe to be met with in theſe parts; they are ſmall 
and thick, much in the ſhape of the antient weights, and are kept in 
oil, otherwiſe when they are new they would breed a worm, and when 
old ſoon grow dry. The Turks have ſuch an averſion to ſwine, that 
the Chriſtians dare not keep them where they have leſs power than 
they have in Cyprus; but from this place the Chriſtians in all parts are 


ſupplied with excellent hams, which they cure in a particular manner 


by falting them, pouring the rich wine on them, and when they have 
preſſed them very dry they hang them up. They have very few horſes 
in Cyprus; they uſe mules both for burthen and the ſaddle, of which 


they have a good breed; the poorer ſort of people make uſe of aſſes. 


They have few wild beaſts or game, except foxes, hares, and wild goats ; 
and among their birds the chief are a very beautiful partridge, which I be- 
lieve is the ſame as the red partridge in France, and a beautiful bird called 
in Italian Francolino, * and in Greek Aftokinara, which I have mentioned 
before. There are a ſurprizing number of ſnakes here, but few of them 
venemous, except a {mall kind; a ſpecies, which is generally thought 
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king on it as cruel to milk and work the ſame beaſt ; but 
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to be the aſp, ſupplies the place of the viper, and is faid to have the ſame 
virtues ; it is called Kouphi [Blind]. The largeſt of them are near two 
inches thick, and are bigger in proportion than ſnakes, the head being 
rather ſmall with regard to their bodies, and it is poſitively affirmed, 
that they have been known to ſwallow a hare whole, which, if true, 
muſt be underſtood of a young one ; their bite is exceedingly venemous, 
but it has been cured by medicines, and by the ſerpent ſtone, I have been 
informed that there is an aſp in Italy which is not deaf: It is poſſible the 
Pſalmiſt might mean this reptile, when he made mention of the deaf ad- 
der, which refuſeth to hear the voice of the charmer. They haye an ex- 
ceeding large broad ſpider, ſomewhat reſembling a ſmall crab; the 
Franks call it the Tarantula, but I believe it is not the ſame which is 
found in Apulia. There is here a brown houſe lizard called a Ta- 
ranta, and if it walks over any part of the body, it cauſes a very great 
itching, which continues for ſome time with much pain. I do not find 


that they have ſcorpions, which are ſo common in Syria ; but the lo- 


cuſts, when they come, ravage the country in a moſt terrible manner, 
deſtroy whole fields of corn where they alight, and eat the leaves of the 


mulberry trees, on which their ſilk depends. 


The Cypriotes are the moſt ſubtle and artful people in all the Levant, 
nor have they more veracity than their neighbours, ſo that their words 
are not to be depended upon, as they make uſe of all means that 
way to deceive, The women are little ſuperior to their anceſtors with 
regard to their virtue; and as they go unveiled, ſo they expoſe them- 


ſelves in a manner that in theſe parts is looked on as very indecent. 


They go every Whitſunday in proceſſion to the ſea fide, which ſeems to 


be ſome remains of the heathen cuſtom of going annually in proceſſion 


to the ſea in remembrance of Venus's coming out of it, which was an- 
tiently attended with ſome other circumſtances. They retain here the 
barbarous cuſtom of the other eaſtern nations of treating their wives as 
ſervants; they wait on them at table, and never fit down with them, 
unleſs in ſuch families as are civilized by much converſation with the 
Franks ; for having been under the Greek emperors, and the Venetians, 
they have come very much into the European cuſtoms. They make uſe of 
chairs and tables, and lie on oblong ſquare tables, probably to be more 
free from the noxious animals in the ſummer, and from the damps occa- 
ſioned by the great rains in the winter: They make uſe of carriages with 
two wheels drawn by oxen, The common people here dreſs much in the 
ſame manner as they do in the other iſlands of the Levant ; but thoſe 
who value themſelves on being ſomewhat above the vulgar, dreſs like 
the Turks, but wear a red cap turned up with fur, which is the proper 
Greek dreſs, and uſed by thoſe of the iſlands in whatever parts of the 
Levant they live. 

Cyprus, on account of its ſituation, and the cheapneſs of all forts of 
proviſions in the iſland, is the place where almoſt all ſhips touch on their 
voyages in theſe parts; and by this way a correſpondence is carried on 
between all the places of the Levant and Chriſtendom: So that furniſh- 
ing ſhips with proviſions is ohe of the principal - branches of the trade of 
this iſland, and they ſometimes export corn to Chriſtendom, though it is 
contrary to their laws, They ſend their cottons to Holland, England, 
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Venice and Leghorn, and wool to Italy and France. They have a root 
of an herb called in Arabic Fuah, in Greek Lizare, and in Latin 
Rubia Tinctorum, which they ſend to Scanderoon, and by Aleppo to 
Diarbeck and Perſia, with which they dye red, but it ſerves only for cot- 
tons, for which it is alſo uſed here ; it is called by the Engliſh Madder, 
but it is doubted whether it is the Madder ſo well known in Holland ; 
they export a red dye for woollen ſtuffs, which is falſly called by the 
Engliſh vermilion, though that is known to be made of Cinnabar ; 
whereas this is the produce of the ſeed of Alkermes, called by botaniſts 
Ilex coccifer ; there is a ſmall hole in the ſeed, out of which there 
comes a very fine powder, called the powder of Alkermes, of which 
the ſyrup of Alkermes is made, and the ſeeds afterwards ſerve for 
dying, and both are exported to Venice and Marſeilles. Coloquintida is 
cultivated here, and eſteemed better than el Egypt, which being 
larger does not dry ſo well; it grows like the calabaſh, The ſeed is ſent 
into England, and to Germany, being much uſed in the latter for em- 
balming bodies: In Ægypt they fill the ſhell with milk, and let it ſtand 
ſome time, and take it as an emetic, They prepare a great quantity of 
yellow, red, and black Turkey leather, which they ſend to Conſtanti- 
nople; and they export yearly near a hundred thouſand pound weight 
of raw ſilk to London and Marſeilles; for as it is a hard weighty filk, it is 
much uſed in making gold and ſilver laces, and alſo for ſewing. At 
Nicoſia they make fine plain cotton dimities, In a word, it is a ſur- 
prizing thing to ſee Cyprus maintain its own people in ſuch great plenty, 
and export ſo many things abroad, when one conſiders the extent of the 
iſland, and that half of it at leaſt is mountainous, and much of it near 
the ſea lies uncultivated by reaſon of the Corſairs; nor is the iſland well 
peopled, eighty thouſand ſouls being the moſt that are computed in it; 
whereas hiſtorians ſay, that in Trajan's time the Jews maſſacred here in 
one day two hundred and forty thouſand perſons, and fince that time 
they have never permitted any Jews to live in the iſland ; ſo that when 


this iſland was well inhabited and cultivated, the produce of it muſt have 


been very great. | 


Two thirds of the inhabitants are Chriſtians, and there are twelve thou- Inhabitants. 


ſand that pay the tribute as ſuch, excluſive of the women and children: 


They are moſtly Greeks ; there are indeed near Nicoſia ſome few villages 
of Maronites, and in the city of Nicoſia a ſmall number of Armenians, 


who are very poor, though they have an archbiſhop, and a convent in the 


country; the Mahometan men very often marry with the Chriſtian wo- 
men, and keep the faſts with their wives. Many of them are thought to 
be not averſe to Chriſtianity; nevertheleſs the Turks are fo jealous of 
the power of the Chriſtians here, that they will not ſuffer them to buy any 
black ſlaves or others that are Mahometans, which former are frequently 
brought to Xgypt, and fold to the Turks. The Greeks have an archbiſhop 
of Nicoſia, and three biſhops of Larnica, Gerines, and Baffa; the Greeks 
are every where in poſſeſſion of their churches, but cannot repair any that 
are ruined without a licence ; they are built in the ſtyle of the Syrian 
churches, but are generally covered with cupolas; they had formerly 
a cuſtom here, as they have in many other parts, of hanging out flags at 
the weſt end of their churches on Sundays and holidays, and I ſaw ſome 
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of the ſtones which had holes in them for that purpoſe. _ There are a great 


number of monaſteries in the iſland ; they are to be looked on as religj 


ſocieties, who go out to labour on the lands that belong to them, with 
their ſuperior to overſee them; this is their employment all day, and 
half the night is ſpent in performing their ſervices: They may be alſo 
looked on as places of education, where the youth who labour by day 
learn to read and chant their offices at night: The lay ſervants, who are 
diſtinguiſhed only by a cap, anſwer to the lay brothers in the Roman 


church; but they never take the vow, and may leave the convent and 


marry ; in theſe reſpeQs the eaſtern churches pretty much agree. There 
is no nunnery in Cyprus, and I ſaw only one of the Greek church through 
out all Syria, nunneries being very uncommon in theſe parts, except among 


the Maronites of mount Libanon. They take only the vow of chaſtity 


and obedience, and every monk generally buys his own cloaths, and 
pays his tribute to the grand ſignor out of his on purſe, which chiefly 
depends on the charity of thoſe who come to the convents, either for de- 
votion, retirement, or diverſion, Where a convent is well ſituated, the 
Turks often come and tay in it, and put the convent to ſome expence, 
and never make any return; they alſo ſerve as inns to which all people 
reſort; but the Chriſtians always leave ſomething at their. departure. 
What a monk is worth when he dies, goes to the biſhop of the dioceſe. The 
prieſts here are very ignorant as moſt of them are in the eaſtern churches; 
and though Greek is their mother tongue, they do not ſo much as under- 
ſtand the antient Greek of the New Teſtament, tho' the modern Greek 
differs very little from it; but in Cyprus the Greek is more corrupted 
than in many other iſlands, as they bave taken ſome words from the Ve- 
netians whilſt they were among them; it is notwithſtanding a ſweet lan- 
guage, but they ſpeak it very faſt. 

Till within thirty years paſt Cyprus was governed by a paſha, but now 
it is under a more inferior officer, called a moſolem. The late grand 
fignor gave this iſland as a dowry to his daughter, who was married to 
the grand vizier Ibrahim Paſha, and ſince that time the island has 
belonged to the grand vizier: He legally makes of it about ſeventy- 
five purſes a year, each purſe being about ſeventy pounds ſterling 
but then he has only a ſhare of the harach, and of a tax called the 4 
zoul; and I have been informed that the whole island brings in five 
hundred purſes a year. There are alſo fees for offences, and upon ac- 
count-of any unnatural death ; in the latter caſe the village pays one 


purſe, The original property of all the lands is in the grand ſignor, who 


{ells them to the inhabitants and their male heirs, and in default of male 
heirs, the lands revert to the grand ſignor, who diſpoſes of them in like 
manner: The tythe of the land, which doubtleſs belonged tothe church, 
is granted to two ſorts of military bodies; one of them are called zains, 


of which there are eighteen chiefs, who have the tythes of the lands of a 


certain diſtrict, and are obliged to ſend a number of men to the war; the 


others are called timariotes; under the name of Timars lands are ted 
all over the Turkiſh empire on the ſame condition: There is alſo a poll 
tax called the nozoul ; it is about fix dollars a year paid by all thoſe who 
are not obliged to go to war, both Chriſtians and Turks; and the Chri- 
ſtians pay a tribute called the harach, which is univerſal over the Turkiſh 


: empire, 
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empire; it is from ten to fifteen dollars a head; there is alſo a ſmall duty of 
twenty-two timeens or forty-four medeens a which is about three 

Engliſh, paid yearly to the village where every one is born: The 
ſalt and cuſtoms belong to the janizaries, who are about a thouſand, and 
have generally an aga ſent to govem them once a year from Conſtanti- 
nople. The Cypriotes having their lands at ſo eaſy a rate, any one would 
imagine that they muſt live very happily ; but the moſolem is almoſt 
continually haraſſing the Chriſtians, who often leave the island, and go 
to the coaſt of Cilicia, and "7 frequently return again, out of that na- 
tural love which every one has for his own country: Many of them not- 
withſtanding ſettle in the ſea port towns of Syria, which diſpeoples the 
island very much. Cyprus is now divided into ſixteen cadeliſks, each 
having its aga or governor, and cadi or miniſter of juſtice z they conſiſt 
of fixteen towns“; and it is probable that among them may be found 
the capitals of the fifteen kingdoms, into which, foini ſay, the island 
of Cyprus was at firſt divided. CO gs. £ 


n The names of theſe towns are Cherkes, 1 1 Larnica, Meſſari ad 
Nicoſia, Gerines, Morfo, Lefca, Solea, Baffa, Ep I » Famaguſta, 
Arſinoe, Aitimo, or Afdim, Chruſofou, Limeſol, 
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CHAP. L 


From ALEXANDRIA in Z£6GyPT, to RHODEs and 
CANDIA. 


N the ſecond of July one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty nine 
I embarked at Alexandria, on board a Scotch veſſel bound to 


Tunis, Algiers, and ſome other places on the coaſt of Africa, 
freighted with Moors on their return from Mecca ; I was to be landed at 
Canea in Candia, if the wind would permit. On the eighth we ſaw 
that part of the coaſt of Caramania, which by the antients was called 
Pamphylia, and were almoſt oppoſite to Satalia, which was the antient 
Attalia, and was ſouth of Perga in Pamphylia. Here the apoſtles Bar- 
nabas and Paul embarked for Antioch after the perſecutions they had met 
with atIconium *, In the evening we came up with the iſland called Ca- 
ſtello Roſſo: This was, without doubt, one of the Chelidonian iſlands, 
which Strabo * mentions as oppoſite to the ſacred promontory where 
mount Taurus was ſuppoſed to begin; and it may be that iſland which 
he ſays, had a road for ſhips, and probably it is the iſland Rhoge of 


Pliny *, and the preſent name may be a corruption from it, as I could 
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ON CANDIA. 237 
ſee no reaſon for their calling it the red iſland; it is high and rocky, 
and about two miles in length. There is a town and caſtle on the 
higheſt part of it, and the ſouth ſide of this iſland ſeemed to be covered 
with vineyards; there is a ſecure harbour to the north, and they told 
me that it was not above half a mile from the continent, and that they 
have plenty of 8 water; it is inhabited by Greeks, and is a great 
reſort for the Malteſe, as there is no ſtrong place to oppoſe them. Pro- 
ceeding on our voyage I ſaw two ſmall iſlands at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, which, if I miſtake not, are called Polieti, and ſeem to be thoſe 
rocks, which are marked in the fea chart, and in the map I give of 

Aſia minor. We were now oppoſite to Lycia; a little to the north weſt 
ol theſe iſlands the river Lymira probably falls into the ſea ; near it was 
the city Myra of Lycia, to which St. Paul came in his voyage from Cæ- 
ſarea to Italy, and embarked on board a ſhip of Alexandria bound to 
that country. Further to the weſt the river Xanthus falls into the ſea ; 
Patara was ſituated to the eaſt of it, where St. Paul embarked on board 
a ſhip bound for Phenicia, in his voyage from Miletus to Tyre. On * 
the eleventh we were oppoſite to cape Sardeni; to the north of it is the 
bay of Mecari, which extends a conſiderable way to the eaſt; they told me 
there were three or four iſlands in this bay, which muſt be very ſmall, 
being marked in the ſea charts only as rocks. On the thirteenth we came 
near the eaſt end of the isle of Rhodes, where there was ſo great a cur- 
rent coming from the north eaſt between the island and the conti- 
nent, that the ſea broke in at the cabbin windows, even in calm wea- 
ther. As the plague was at the capital town of Nhodes we did not 
think proper to go to it, though the wind was contrary; ſo we ſailed 
along to the ſouth of the island, and came in ſight of Scarpanto, but 
were drove back again to the iſland of Rhodes; and on the ſeventeenth 
came to anchor in a bay to the weſt of Lendege and of cape Tranquillo; 
we went aſhoar to water at a ſtream about two miles to the ſouth of a 
village called La Hania. Wh, 
. There is nothing in this iſland worthy of the curioſity of a ſtranger. The Rhodes. WA | 
city of Rhodes was famous of old for the coloſſal ſtatue of the ſun, which | i 
was caſt in braſs by Chares of the city of Lindus, who learnt his art | 
under the famous Lyſippus ; it was ſeventy cubits high, and the ſtride 
was fifty fathom wide. This ſtatue was thrown down by an earthquake 
in the year nine hundred fifty four; and the braſs of it, which was carried 
by a Jew to Alexandria, is faid to have loaded nine hundred camels. 
This iſland is alſo noted in hiſtory, as having belonged to the knights of 
St. John of Jeruſalem. The Rhodians were remarkably faithful to the 
Romans, and were ſtrong in their navy, the iſland producing a great 
quantity of timber, as it does at this time. Ægypt is ſupplied with a great 
part of its fewel from this place, and here moſt of the Turkiſh men of 
war are built by the merchants of Conſtantinople, who receive a ſum of 
money from the er and uſe them in trade until there is occaſion of 
them for public ſervice; they are then obliged to deliver them, and are 
refunded the whole expence of building; by this means the grand ſignor 
has a number of ſhips at command, without being at any conſiderable 
Acts xxvil. 5. t Acts xxi. 1, 2, 
Vor. II. Part J. Pp p 


expence 


= Iv OBSERVATIONS 
expence beſore- hand; and theſe large ſhips, trading to Alexandria, are 
ſecure againſt the Corfairs, which was the chief deſign of encouraging 


the building 
make uſe of oak only in the ribs, the reſt being all deal. | 
The paſhalic of Rhodes is reckoned very diſhonourable, and great 
rſons have often been ſent to it, who were deſigned for the bow ſtring, 
When I was there, a depoſed grand vizier was on the iſland ; but as the 
preſent ſultan's reign has not been bloody, ſo there are very few inſtances 
of any great men having been put to death by him. The French only 
have a conſul at this iſland, and there is a ſmall convent of capuchins. 
There are but very few Turks except in the city, the iſland being inha- 
bited by Greek Chriſtians. There is a great plenty of proviſions here, tho 
it is a mountainous country, but it produces very little wine. We went a 
ſhoar, and taking our arms with us, walked to the village of La Hania,” 
and defired the inhabitants to ſell us ſome proviſions, but they would give 
us none till their aga came to the village, whom they expected the next 
day, ſo we returned on board the ſhip. On the eighteenth I carried 
my tent a ſhoar, and pitched it on a height over the ſtream. On the 
nineteenth two people from the aga came to us, with the Greeks, and 
told us we might buy what proviſions we wanted. The caſe was, if the 
Greeks had furniſhed us with any thing, before they had leave from the 
aga, he would have raiſed money on them under a pretence that they 
had fold proviſions to the Malteſe, and they might have forbid us com- 
ing a ſhoar. We waited on the aga, and ſupplied ourſelves with what- 
; ever the place afforded. We ſet fail on the twenty third, and having 
cleared the weſtern point of Rhodes, I ſaw, at a conſiderable diſtance to 
the north, an iſland called Caravi, which is probably the antient Chal- 
cia. We then came up with the island Scarpanto, the antient Carpa- 
thus, from which this part was called the Carpathian ſea ; it is a high 
mountainous island, and is ſaid to be twenty five miles in circumference =: 
I ſaw a bay on the eaſt {ide of it, very near the ſouth eaſt corner, and 
there is anchoring ground in it, ſo that probably one of the four cities 
of the island was on this bay, which might be Poſſidium, the only town 
on it mentioned by Ptolemy ? ; probably it was on the north fide of the 
bay where I ſaw an opening, and the ſea- charts make the anchoring place 
in that part. Having paſſed this island we ſaw Caxo to the weſt of 
Scarpanto, which ſeems to be the island called by the antients Caſus. 
On the twenty ſixth we came up with the island of Candia, | 


g of them; there were at that time ſeven on the ſtocks. They 


t Strabo x. p. 488. Plin. Hiſt. 423. and men dedit Caſos, Actine olim. Plin. Hiſt. v. 36. 
v. 36. | * Strabo ibid. | 


* Strabo x. p. 489. Carpathus quæ mari no- 1 Ptol. viii. 2. 


ON CANDIA. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the iſland of CanDIA in general, and of the places in 
* ans the way to CaNEA. es 


an island of Europe ; the old name ſeems. to be derived from the 
p Curetes *, who were the antient inhabitants. There are various 
opinions concerning theſe people, and the occaſion of their name; 
ſome ſay that fix of them came to Crete from mount Ida in Phrygia, 
and that Rhea committed her ſon Ju piter to their care, when ſhe fear- 
ed that his father Saturn would deſtroy him. 3 5 
I be island is ſaid by Pliny to. be two hundred and ſeventy miles 
long, and by Strabo two hundred eighty ſeven and a half. The 
former ſays, that it no where exceeds fifty miles in breadth, and is 
five hundred and eighty nine miles in circumference. 


AN DIA, antiently called Crete, has always been looked on as can, 


...Crete was antiently governed by its own kings, among whom were Antien go- 
Saturn, jupiter, and Minos; the laſt divided the island into three parts; nen. 


and the Grecians, to whom it afterwards became ſubject, ſeem to have 
followed this diviſion, and the three territories became republics. It 
vas conquered by the Romans under the conduct of Metellus, who on 
that account had the title of Creticus; on the diviſion of the empire it 
fell to the ſhare of the eaſtern monarchs. The league between the French 
and Moors of Spain being broke, the latter ſeized on Crete in the year 
eight hundred and twenty three, in the reign of the emperor Michael 
the Stutterer; theſe Moors built the city of Candia. The eaſtern em- 
perors being engaged in other wars, the iſland was given by them to 
twelve noble families, on condition that they would undertake the con- 
queſt of it; and accordingly in the time of Alexius Comenus, they van- 
quiſhed the Moors, and the iſland was divided between them, but the 
ſovereignty ſeems to have continued in the Greek emperors; for it is 
ſaid to have been ſold by them to the Venetians about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and in one thouſand ſix hundred ſixty- nine the 
Turks made a compleat conqueſt of it. Minos, when he divided the 
iſland into three parts, built a city in each of them, namely, Cnoſſus to 
the north, Gortynia towards the ſouth, and Cydonia near the weſt end. 
Under the Venetians it was divided into theſe four provinces; Sitia, Can- 
dia, Retimo, and Canea; the paſhalic of Candia at preſent conſiſts of 
the two former, and there is a paſha over each of the others; theſe are 
again ſubdivided into certain diſtricts called caſtellates, probably becauſe 
a certain extent of country was under the government of a caſtle in it; 
of theſe there are twenty, which are named from their principal towns 
or villages . Theſe four provinces ſeem to anſwer to counties, and the 
caſtellates to hundreds, Every caſtellate is governed by a cadi as to the 


1 admini- 
* Plin, Hiſt. iv. 20. * Strabo x. p. 474. 
* Strabo x. 462. © In the province of Sitia are the caſtellates 
Plin. Hiſt, iv. 20. following, Myrabello and Laſite, which are the 
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adminiſtration of juſtice ; and is under a caſtle caia, as to other affairs of 
collecting money, and the like; and a Chriſtian officer called capitaneo, 
is appointed over every village to collect all extraordinary taxes or dues, 
that belong to the grand ſignor. | 
Cape Sidero, which is the fartheſt point to the north eaſt, fuiſt be 
the promontory which was anciently called Zephyrium; to the ſouth eaſt 
of it we ſaw a head of land called Salamoni; this is the cape, over- 
againſt which ſaint Paul failed in his voyage to Italy, the wind not ſuf- 
fering them to go on the weſt, when they were ſcarce come over-againſſt 
Cnidus*, Near this cape I ſaw a ſmall iſland, which probably was theiſland 
Cavalli. About fix riches to the caſt ſouth eaſt of the cape we ſaw 
two iſlands, which I ſuppoſe were thoſe called Chriſtiana. We had 
calms or contrary winds for feveral days, and a ſea by reaſon of 
the ſtrong current, and were drove to the fouth, The Moors were very 
uneaſy, and often called on a favourite faint; they hung up a baſket of 
bread to him on the top of the main maſt, and afterwards threw a 
bottle of oyl into the ſea, made long prayers, and chanted a fort of 
litany : When they found that this had no effect, they wrote ſomethi 
on a paper, and one of them went up and tied it to the top of the | 


whilſt another threw a baſket of cuſcaſou into the ſea ; and I could not 


but take particular notice of their manner of ending a diſpute which 
aroſe between ſome of them, who coming to high words, the chief of 
them on a ſudden began one of their Mahometan litanies, on which 
they all joined with him; and ſo an end was entirely put to the contro- 
verſy. On the fourth of September we again approached Candia, and 
came near the three ſmall iflands of Gjadurogniſſa, called by mariners 
Calderoni: We ſaw to the north weſt a town, where there ſeemed to be 
a good road for ſhipping, and there is a large opening from it between 
the mountains. About twelve leagues further to the weſt, we were op 
polite to a deep bay, in which are two ſmall rocky iſlands called by the 
Greeks Paximades, and by mariners Chabra; we came near the ifland 
Gozo, which is about twelve leagues to the ſouth weſt of Chabra, and 
eight from the iſland of Candia; eight leagues beyond it we ſaw a cape, 
which may be that which was antiently called Hermcea *. 

The iſland of Gozo is called Gafda [aud] by the Greeks; the fſitua- 
tion of it as well as the name, is a proof that it is the iſland of Clauda 
under which faint Paul failed in his voyage to Italy . The road for 
ſhipping is to the north; it is inhabited by about thirty families of the 


dioceſe of Petra; Hierapetra which is the dio- of Candia, and the weſt under the paſha of Re- 
ceſe of Jera; Sitia which is the dioceſe of Sitia: timo; this makes the dioceſe of Aulopotamo. 


In Candia, are Cnoſſo, and Teminos, which is the 
dioceſe of Cnoſſus; Arcadia which is the dioceſe 
of Arcadia; Peliada which is the dioceſe of 
Cherroneſos; and three more called Kenourio, 
Bonifachio, and Gortyne, which all together are 
called Meſſares, and with the oy & Candia 
make up the dioceſe of Gortyne, belonging to 
the metropolitan archbiſhop, whoſe title is me- 
tropolitan of Crete, and primate of Europe. 
There is alſo a ſort of independant caſtle called 
Sfachia in his dioceſe, and the iſland of Gozo. 
In the province of Retimo, is the caſtle Milopo- 
tamo, the eaſt part of which 1s under the paſha 


5 


Aios Baſileos and Amari, which are the dioceſe 
of Lambis, and Retimo which is the dioceſe of 
Rethimni, formerly called Agria, from a ruined 
city, which was the fee of it. In the province 
of Canea are the caſtles of A and Cha- 
nea under the biſhop of Kudonia, or Cydoniaz 
Silino and Chiſamo under the biſhop of Chi- 
ſamos, in all eleven biſhoprics, excepting the 
dan. N # 


dioceſe of the metropoli 


Acts xxvil. 7, 
T Ptol. iii. 17. 0 
s Acts xxvii. 16, 
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ON CANDIA. 


country of Sfachia, who have a Greek church there: They have alſo a 
dragoman to interpret for them, as ſhips often put in to water and vi- 
Qual; and the Malteſe corſairs ſupply themſelves there. To the weſt of 
it there is a very ſmall ifland called Pulla Gafda [Little Gafda]. 

On the ninth we came to anchor at the caſtle of Suatia or Sfachia : 


The Greeks, with their prieſt at the head of them, met us on the ſhoar 


when we landed, and aſked-ns what was our pleaſure; the captain told 
them we wanted to take in water, I found I could not get mules in 
order to go to Canea, which they told me was forty miles diſtant; fo 
that 1 was obliged to ſend to the Engliſh conſul there; F. returned on 
board that night; the next day I went aſhore to the prieſt's houſe, and 
on the eleventh the conſul's janizary came from Canea with horſes for 


me. Under Sfachia there is a fmall natural port defended from the 


ſouth winds by ſome rocks that are not above water, where little ſhips 


* a enter and lie ſecurely ; the uninhabited caſtle is a Venetian building, 
an 


over the entrance of it are the Venetian arms, and the arms of ſome 
ors. To the eaſt of this caſtle they ſhewed me the foun- 
dations of a wall, which, they ſaid, was the boundary between the terri- 
tories of Sfachia and Retimo. To the weſt of this there is only the Ca- 
ſtellate of Silino. The people of this part of Candia are ſtout men, 
and drive a great coaſting trade round the iſland in ſmall boats, by car- 

ing wood, corn, and other merchandizes. On the twelfth we ſet out 
for Canea, and entered into a very curious paſſage between the moun- 
tains called Ebros Farange ; it is from five to thirty paces broad, having 


| high perpendicular rocks on each fide, out of which there grows, all the 


way up, a | 0g variety of uncommon plants, and ſome ſhrubs and trees, 
as cypreſs, fig, and ever-green oak; this paſſage is about fix miles long, 
the Beſt part of it is a good road; but towards the further end there 
are many difficult aſcents up the rock, which are ſo narrow in ſome 
places that we were frequently obliged to unload the horſes, Coming 


a ned 


into the open country, we paſſed by the houſe of the aga of the territory 


of Sfachia, who invited us to go in, but we purſued our journey : We 
ſaw here fix or ſeven Greeks with a heavy chain about their necks, a pu- 
niſhment inflicted on them for not paying a tax of about the value of half 
a crown, demanded on their guns, though they affirmed that they had 
none, We went to a village called Proſnero, were kindly received 
by the prieſt, and the next day arrived at Canea, where I took up my 
abode at the houſe of the Engliſh conſul. 


Vor, II. Part I. 


Canea. 


8 OBSERVATIONS 
CHAP. Ill. 


Of Canza, Dycramunum, Crsamus, APTERA, and 
| Cyponia 4 


Ti city of Canea, capital of the weſtern province of Candia, is 


fitvated at the caſt corner of a bay. about fiſteen miles wide, 
which is between cape Melecca, antiently called: Ciamum to 
the eaſt, and cape Spada, the old promontory Pſacum to the weſt: It 
has been commonly thought to be on the ſpot of the antient Cydonia, 
but the chief reaſon is, becauſe the biſhop of Canea is called in 
Greek the biſhop of Cydonia. About the middle of the north ſide of-the 
town there is an old caſtle within the fortifications, which is about 
half a mile in circumference; this poſſibly might be called in Turkiſh a 
chane, or public place for ſtrangers, and from this the name of Canea 
might be derived; the city is of an oblong figure, about two miles in com- 
paſs, fortified towards the land after the modern way by the Venetians, with 
four baſtions, and a ravelin at the north eaſt corner: On the north fide of 
the town is the port, well defended by a wall, built on the north ſide on the 
rocks; there is a light-houſe at the end of it, and a caſtle in the middle, 
which ſerves as a ciſtern; the entrance to the harbour is narrow, and there 
is a very fine arſenal for laying up gallies, which was built by the Vene- 
tians : This city was taken by the Turks under the conduct of Iſſouf cap- 
tain paſha, in one thouſand fix hundred and forty ſix, after a brave de- 
fence for fifty ſeven days. It is a neat town, the buildings being al- 
moſt all Venetian ; moſt of the moſques are old churches, of which to- 
gether with the chapels, there were twenty-five ; one particularly be- 
longed to a large convent of Franciſcans, and that on an advanced 
ground within the caſtle ſeems to have been the cathedral called faint 
Mary's. All the Turks who are inhabitants of the city, belong to one or 
other of the bodies of the ſoldiery, and thoſe fit to bear arms are about 
three thouſand ; there are three hundred Greek families in the town, and 
only four or five Armenians, and about fifty families of Jews. The pa- 
ſha of the province of Canea reſides here, who is the head of the famous 
family of the Cuperlis, whoſe grandfather took the city of Candia; this 
paſha is the general that retook Niſſa; and ſome ſay, that the cauſe of his 
diſgrace was his cutting off ſo many Greek villages in the neighbourhood 
of that city, by which the lands were left uncultivated ; but that he al- 
ledged in his defence, that he acted according to his orders. The people 
of this city are very much inclined to arms, and had fitted out this 
{ſummer two galleotes, each manned with ſixty perſons, to cruiſe for 
Neapolitans, or any other enemies; they were attacked, as they ſay, 
by the Venetians ; one of them was taken, and all the men cut to pieces ; 
it is thought that the Venetians meeting them beyond a certain place, 
which, by a late treaty of peace between the Ottoman Port and that Re- 
publick, they ought not to have paſſed, was the reaſon of their falling 
on them; however, it cauſed a tumult in Canea, particularly againſt 


the 


ON CANDIA. 
the French, who had given them certificates -of their being Caneotes ; 


ſo that many of that nation fled to Retimo ; ſome took ſhelter in the 
the Engliſh conſul's houſe, and none of them dared to appear for ſome 


time. The conſuls al both of the Engliſh and French reſide here, 
though the latter have a conſul both at Candia and Retimo, but the 
Engliſh have only a droggerman at thoſe places, who does the office of 


a conſul. The Engliſh having very little trade this way, the conſul's 


is the only Engliſh houſe on the iſland, but the French merchants are 
numerous; the chief trade conſiſts in ſending oyl of olives to France to 
make ſoap, and for working their cloths; they export alſo a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſilk, wax and honey, into the Archipelago, and wine to all parts 
of the Levant, which is very ſtrong and cheap; it is ſent moſtly from the 
city of Candia; the common fort is red; but about Retimo they make a 
fine Muſcadine wine: They export raiſins, figs, and almonds to many parts: 
Engliſh ſhips ſometimes oy] from Candia both to Hamburg and to 
London. The capuchins of the miſſion have a ſmall convent here, and 
are chaplains to the French nations. 55 

On the third of September I ſet out with the Engliſh conſul and the 
biſhop of Chiſamo, to ſee the weſtern parts of the iſland, Half a mile to 
the weſt of Canea I ſaw a ſmall flat iſland about half a mile in circum- 
ference, called Lazaretto, which is the place where they [uſually per- 
formed quarantine in the time of the Venetians; but now all the build- 
ings are deſtroyed, and the iſland is deſolate: About the middle between 
the two'points, and about half a mile from the land is the high iſland 
of ſaint i heodoro, fo called from a chapel which was formerly on it, 
dedicated to that faint; it is half a mile long, and about a furlong 
broad. The Venetians had a ſmall caſtle there, which the Turks bat- 


tered from a high ground on the iſland of Candia, where there are ſtill 


ſome remains of the works which they raiſed ; this place is now unin- 


habited. © Oppoſite to this iſland the river Platania falls into the ſea, fo 
called from the great number of plane-trees which grow about it; they 
are very high, and make a moſt beautiful grove; vines are planted at 
the bottom of them, which twine about the trees, and are left to grow 
naturally without pruning ; and being backward by reaſon of the ſhady 


b Towards the ſouth ſide of the weſtern part 
of the iſland, there is a chain of high moun- 
rains, which, from their appearing white, eſpe- 

- cially at the weſt end, were called by the an- 
tients Leuci. Strabo ſays they extended in 
length thirty ſeven miles and a half; the northern 

of theſe mountains are called Omala, and 

the ſouth parts are called the mountains of Sta- 
chia. From theſe mountains two lower ridges 
of hills extend to * 1 m_ two 
ints, one called old pro- 
—— Pſacum; the * which make K= 
Buzo, are called the mountains of Grabuze, and 
formerly it was called the promontory of Co- 
raſſus. Theſe heads of land are about two 
leagues apart; the former ſeems to be that part 

of the white mountains, which were called Di- 

nnæus; and the great mountains running eaſt 
and weſt might be diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Cadiſtus; for ſo the antients divided theſe 
mountains called Leuci. To the north of theſe 


4 


mountains there are many rocky hills that can- 


not be cultivated, which ſort of hills the Greeks 


call by a general name Madara, which is the 
reaſon hy a certain traveller ſays the mountains 
called Leuci are the mountains now called Ma- 
dara. On the top of the mountains of 
Omala there is a round valley ſunk in, like the 
baſon of a lake, and is called Omala, without 
doubt from the Greek word, which ſignifies 

lain, and from this the mountains mult alſo 

ve had their name : This probably is what in 
Homan's map is called Lago Omalo; for in 
winter the water makes little 
hollows of the plain, which. is a paſturage for 
ſheep ; and the people ſay that a certain herb 
grows there, out of which they affirm that gold 
may be extracted, and that the ſheep feeding 
on it, that precious metal gives a yellow luſtre 
to their teeth, as it is ſaid a certain plant does 
in the Tirol, The north part conſiſts of many 


pleaſant narrow vales between thoſe hills. 


ſituation, 


ponds in ſeveral 
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ſituation, do not ripen till the vintage · is paſt; they hang on the trees 
till Chriſtmas, and bring in a very conſiderable revenue. We ſtopped a 
while at this delightful place, and then travelled about two hours and 
a half to the bed of a winter torrent, which, 1 ſuppoſe, is that 
called Tauroniti in Homan's map; it is the bounds between the Caſtel- 
late of Canea and Chiſamo. We came to the weſtern corner of the bay 
of Canea, and croſſed the bed of a winter torrent called Speleion, and 
went two miles northwards to a very pleaſant village of that name, which 
as ſo called from a large grotto in that part. We here went to the. 
houſe of the biſhop of Chiſamo's brother; from this place we made 


excurſions to ſee the antiquities, and whatever is curious in this part of 


the iſland. At the ſouth weſt corner of the bay of Canea there is a 


convent called Gonia, reguladly built after the Venetian manner, but has 
only a ground floor; they have a yery handſome refeQory, and a neat 
church in the middle of the court; the convent holds ſeveral lands of 
the grand ſignor, paying him the ſeventh part according to cuſtom ; 
there are ten prieſts, and fifty caloyers, ar lay brothers, belonging to it; 
over it, on the fide of the hill, is the old convent, which conſiſts only 
of a ſmall church and four or kve rooms ; but it is a delightful place on 
account of its proſpect, and the ſtreams of water that run down the 
hill through the gardens. 
On the eaſt fide of cape Spada before mentioned, towards the north 


Dichan end, there is a very ſmall bay, which is only large enough to re- 


ceive great boats; there are ruins of a ſmall town about it, which they 
call Magnes and Magnia after the Italian pronunciation; a plan of it 
may be ſeen in the thirty-fifth plate at A. This muſt be Dictamnum, 
or Dictynna of Ptolemy, which he places in the ſame degree of latitude 
as the promontory Pſacum. It is probable that this place was ſo called 


from the nymph Dictynna, and poſſibly it was the ſcene of her mt i 


The mountains that make this cape, and ſtretch away ſouthwards to 
hills called Omala, had the name of mount Dictynnæus; it is ſaid that 
this nymph, who was alſo called Britomartis, invented hunting nets, and 
was the companion of Diana; that Minos being in love with her, ſhe 
threw herſelf off from the rocks to avoid him, or, as Callimachus ſays i, 
ſhe threw herſelf into the fiſhing nets [ Airrua], from which ſhe was 
called Dictynna; though it is a more probable account that this name 
was derived from her invention of hunting nets. They have a tradition 
of ſomething of this nature, but they tell it with this difference, that be- 
ing woed by à great perſon, in order to avoid his ſolicitations, ſhe con- 
ſented, on condition that he would take her way in a chariot ; that for 
this purpoſe he made a paved way, of which there are till ſome re- 
mains, but that ſhe fled away in a boat with another perſon, on whom 
ſhe had before ſet her affections: They fay ſhe was called Magnia, 
and that from her the city received its name. The antient remains of 
this place are chiefly on a ſmall height over the weſt end of the bay C, 
and on each fide of two rivulets, which meet juſt before they fall into 
the ſea ; moſt of them are coughly built of the grey marble of the 
mountains which are on each ide: One building D reſembles a church, 


i Strabo x. p. 471. 


and 
3 


a defign, I ſuppo 


| DON CAN DIA. 
and has ſome antient brick work about it. On a height to the ſouth of 
the bay at B, there are ſome pieces of grey marble columns, and four 
oblong ſquare ciſterns ſunk into the ground and contiguous, as if they 
had been under ſome great building, I obſerved that in the middle 
they were ſunk lower, like ſquare wells, and lined with brick, with 


ſe, to receive a greater quantity of water; and be- 
bn theſe on the ſide of the hill towards the town, there are remains in 


ome of the walls of earthen pipes, by which one may ſuppoſe the wa- 
ter was conveyed down from the ciſtern, the torrents below being dry 
in ſummer. Among theſe ruins, which were probably an antient tem- 
ple, I ſaw a fine pedeſtal of grey marble three feet ſquare ; it had a 
feſtoon on each fide, and againſt the middle of each feſtooti there was 
a relief of Pan ſtanding ; the whole was finely executed; it is proba- 


ble that this was either an altar, or the 


pedeſtal of a ſtatue erected to 


that deity in this temple, which probably was dedicated to the nymph 
DiQynna ; Strabo * mentions the Dictynnean temple in this place. 
Some years ago they found a ſtatue here of white alabaſter, but having 
a notion that ſuch pieces of antiquity contain gold in them, the fiſher- 
men broke it to pieces; I brought away a foot of it, which ſhews very 
diſtinctly all the parts of the antient ſandal. 

We went on weſtward from this place, and came to the river Nopeia 
on the weſt fide of the hills which make this cape; it falls into the ſea 
at the corner of the bay; over this river on an advanced rock, there are 
ruins of a houſe and chapel called Nopeia; about them are the remains 


of a ſtrong built wall five feet thick, as if it had been part of a fortified 


caſtle. 
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Near the welt corner of the bay, was the port and town of Cyſamus, Cyſamus. 


now called Chiſamo; it was the 


rt of the antient city Aptera, which is 


about five miles diſtant to the ſouth ſouth eaſt ; the port was a ſmall baſon 


within the land, which is now almoſt filled up 
the north winds by a pier made of large looſe ſtones, not laid in any 


order. port of Chyſamo, there are 


Along the ſhoar, to the weſt of the 


; it was defended from 


foundations of ſome conſiderable buildings, which might be ware- 
houſes; a ſmall rivulet runs into the ſea at this port; and eaſt of jt 
the antient Cyſamus ſeems to have ſtood; a city of no ſmall extent, as 
one may judge by ſeveral heaps of ruins about the fields; but there are 
no ſigns of the walls of the city; it is a biſhop's ſee, tho there are no 
remains or tradition of any cathedral here. The Turks who inhabit the 
place live in a caſtle, and in a {ſmall village or town walled round ad- 
Joining to it, both which together are not above half a mile in circum- 
ference ; as they are ſo near the ſea, they would not be ſecure from 


the Corſairs without this defence. 


At the end of Cape Buzo there 'is a 


| ſmall uninhabited iſland, now called Grabuſa Agria [Wild Grabuſa] 
and by Strabo Cimarus. Cape Buzo, is the old promontory of Corcy- 
rus; it is made by the mountains now called Grabuſe; the iſland appears 


as if it was the end of the cape. A little to the weſt of the cape is the 
iſland and fortreſs of Grabuſa; it is a modern fortification, built by the 


Venetians, and was betrayed to the Turks by ſome officers in it, in one 


* Strabo x. p. 471. 


Vol. II. Part I. Rrr 


thouſand 


2.46 


Aptera. 


Hiera. 


OBSERVATIONS | 
thouſand fix hundred and ninety-one, which was about a year before the 
deſcent of Mocenigo on this iſland, It is now a garriſon of about a thou- 
ſand Turks, who were ſuch bad neighbours that the whole promontory 
is now uninhabited. Ptolemy mentions the city of Corcyrus here, of 
which I could not learn that there are any remains, there being only 
a ſmall ruined convent of faint George, and two .churches on this pro- 
montory '. I ſaw from a height the high iſland Sinigluſe or Cenaotto, 
which is the old Zgilia, and I was told that there is another between it 
and Candia called Pondelonis, _ HY 5 

I travelled through the inland part of the iſland as well as by the ſea 
ſide; it appears from Peutinger's tables, that there was a road along the 
middle of the iſland which led to Gortynia, and going northwards to 


Cnoſſus, came to the ſea at Creſoneſſo, and then went eaſt ſouth eaſt to 


Aptera was about five miles from the port of Chiſamo; it was ſitu- 
ated on a high hill in a mountainous country, and is called (as all ruined 
cities are in this iſland) Paliocaſtro; a plan of it may be ſeen at C, in the 
thirty- fifth plate; there is a winding aſcent to it F: On the ſouth and 
weſt ſides there are two flat ſpots at D; one is higher than the other; 
on theſe the bulk of the city ſeems to have ſtood: the preſent village is 
on the lower ſpot. Theſe parts ſeem to have been walled round; and on 
the ſouth ſide by the road to Chiſamo, are the remains of a fine large ſe- 
micircular tower E, which ſeems deſigned as a defence to the paſs; the 
antient caſtle was at G, on the height of the mountain; * town 
was very ſtrong by nature; it is divided by walls into three parts; the 
middle part H is full of ruins of buildings, and among them are the 
remains of a church I. About this part there are ſeveral ciſterns ſunk 
into the rock. The walls of the city and caſtle are ſeven feet thick, 
and it muſt have been a place of very great ſtrength; it is ſaid to have 
been built by Apteras king of Crete, and was ten miles from Cydonia. 
I procured here a very antient bas relief, which is repreſented in the 
thirty-ſixth plate; it is one foot nine inches long, and thirteen inches 
wide; the largeſt figures are eleven inches long; it ſeems to be a ſepul- 


chral monument, and ſhews ſomething of the antient dreſs. The fa- 


mous trial of muſick between the Muſes and the Syrens, in which the 
latter were vanquiſhed, and loft their wings, is ſaid to have been in a 
field at the foot of this hill», 


Another 
of the antient biſh 


 1The other places mentioned by Ptolemy, 
at the weſt end of Crete, are Phalarna, the 
Phalaſarne of Pliny and Phalaſarna of Strabo, 
which might be at S. Chirglani in Homan's map, 
where he makes a little bay ſheltered; by a rock: 
The next place is Rhamnus port, which Pto- 
lemy places ten miles farther fouth, and might 
be at the mouth of Homan's river Sfinari : If 
in Ptolemy the degree of 34. 36. be corrected to 
34.26. then Cherſoneſus may be ſuppoſed to haye 


been four miles farther to the ſouth, and agrees 


with the ſituation of Keroniſi, which is on a point 
of land ſetting out into the ſea; and doubtleſs 
this ſituation was the reaſon of its antient name. 
I could not hear of any ruins there, but find it 
was a biſhop's ſee, by an account I have by me 


opricks of this iſland, which 
beginning from the caſt, Cherſonenſis is men- 
tioned as the laſt, and conſequently the moſt 
weſtern dioceſe. According to the above emen- 
dation, Inachorius was ſixteen miles fouth of 
this, probably in the bay which is made by cape 
Crio, the old promontory Crumetopon, which 
Ptolemy puts down ten miles farther ſouth. As 
I could get no other informations concerni 
theſe places, ſo I went no farther that way. 
Strabo obſerves, that the ifland was twenty-five 
miles broad at the weſt end, and Ptolemy 
makes it thirty. | 

m Polyrrhenia was another inland city five 
miles more ſouth than Aptera, and, according 
to Ptolemy, forty minutes of longitude more 
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An ANTIENT BAS RELIEF of CRETE. 


.ON CANDIA. 


Another inland town was Artacina, which might have been at a 
place now. called Rocca, though Ptolemy places it more to the ſouth ; 
it is a ſmall high rocky hill, on the of. which are the remains of 

ſome buildings : Thete are about three or four rooms, which the people 

ſay belonged to the antient Greeks, and they have ſome fables relating 
to it of a giant whom they call Ienes. At this and the neighbouring 
mountains there are churches in grots dedicated to that St. Anthony, 
who was the founder of the monaſtic life. To the weſt of this place 
there is a river called Tiphlose z and I ſuppoſe it might derive its name 
from ſome place near the riſe of it; for among the biſhoprics one is 
called Tephilienſis. About a league to the north eaſt of Rocca is a vil- 
lage called Epiſcope, where there is a church ſtill entire, and the 
biſhop of Chiſamo thinks that it is his cathedral ; it is a round build- 
ing, covered with a dome, and is about twenty feet in diameter; it is 
paved with Moſaic, and dedicated to St. Michael the archangel. At 
the caſt end ate the remains of the biſhop's throne, and in the portico 
there is a very particular vaſe, which bly ſerved for a font ; at each 
end there is a ſeat, in which, they fay, the biſhop and prieſt ſat when 

the biſhop performed the ceremony of waſhing the feet of the prieſts . 

In myreturn, going along by the river Platania to the north eaſt, I 

came to a pleaſant village called Kirtomado, which is amongſt the hills 

of Omalo. | 

About five miles to the ſouth ſouth weſt of Canea, there is a hill 
among the mountains, on which there are ſome ruins ; I conjecture that 
this hill is mount Tityrus, on which, according to Strabo », the city of 

Cydonia ſeems to have been ſituated?; a plan of the ruins of it may be 

ſeen in the thirty fifth plate at B: The hill on which it ſtood is bound- 

ed by a deep valley to the eaft, the higheſt part is directly over this 


valley extending from eaſt to weſt, and is ſo narrow, that in moſt parts, 


there is only room for the wall with its turrets, which ends to the eaſt 
at a precipice, and to the weſt is carried down the ſteep hill, ſo as to 


but one: and t 


hinder any paſſage into the town on the ſouth ſide; in one part there is 


ts the weft, which ſeems too much; it was 
ſeven miles and a half from Phalaſarna, and 
four miles and three quarters from the weſtern 
ſea, as I ſuppoſe it muſt be meant; fo that 
probably Rhamnus was its port: The Polyrrhenii 
were to the welt of the Cydoniatæ; they had in 
their city a temple to Dictynna; at firſt they 
lived in villages, but when ſome Achæans and 
Lacedzmoniatis came to live with them, they 
fortified a place of ſtrong ſituation, which was 
called Polyrrhenia. Strabo x. p. 479; 

a This church being among the hills, which 
they call Madara, made me conjecture that the 
biſhoprick called Matrehenſis might be here, 
the dioceſe of which might be to the weſt. of 
Tephilienſis, this being mentioned as the laſt 
to the weſt, except two, and the other the laſt 
dioceſe called Cherſonenſis 
might be ſouth” of Tephilienſis, conſiſting of 
the caſtellate of Silino; and theſe three make 
up the preſent dioceſe of Chiſamo. 

A0 inland town is . N nine miles 
from Ciſamos in the Tables, according to 
Ptolemy, nine miles more to the north than 


Artacina, if the Tables are right, tho“ Pto- 
lemy is miſtaken in the longitude z this might 


be either about Spelea, to the ſouth of Gonia 


convent, or it might be on the river Platania, 
tho? that is rather too far from Chiſamo, 

o Strabo x. p. 479. 

? It may be interpreted that mount Tityrus is 
a hill of the territory of Cydonia z there was on 
this hill a temple to Dictynna: For Strabo adds 
Cydonia is ſituated towards the ſea ten miles 
from Aptera, and five from the ſea, and indeed 
in a ſtrait line they are not above ten miles di- 
ſtant ; but Ptolemy, who is ſo exact as to place 
Aptera among the inland towns, which is not 
ſo far from the ſea, places Cydonia among the 
maritime places of Crete to the north; but one 
may rather ſuppoſe him to be miſtaken than 
Strabo, who gives ſo particular a deſcription of this 
place, and of all others in the iſland, If this place 
was not Cydonia, it would agree beſt with the 
ſituation of Lappa: I rather ſuppoſe it to be 
Cydonia, as there are no ſigns of antiquity about 


Canea, and what remains here ſhews it to be no 


inconſiderable place, 
a room 
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OBSERVATIONS 


a room D, which is twelve feet broad within, and thirty feet long, 
and poſſibly might ſerve as a tower of defence : At the weſt end of it 
there is a hole down to a ciſtern, which is hollowed into the rock. The 
deſcent on the north fide is formed in terraces, and there are ſeveral le- 
vel ſpots on which the city ſeems to have been built, and I ſaw figns of 
the tool about the rocks: The north and eaſt ſides of the hill are inac- 
ceſſible precipices. The weſt fide, on which there is the eaſieſt aſcent, 
was defended by the caſtle E, which is about a quarter of a mile in cir- 
cumference, and is built with ſquare turrets : It is not very much to be 
wondered at that no other ruins ſhould be ſeen here, as they would, 
without doubt, carry the ſtones from this place to build the city of Ca- 
nea, which is but five miles diſtant, whereas the quarries are ten miles 
from that city. Near this place, about four miles from Canea, there is a 
fine ruinous Venetian houſe, which belonged to the family of Viari ; it 
is on the fide of a hill, and delightfully fituated both on account of the 
water and proſpect; a large ſtream flows out of the rock in a grotto. 
near this place, and is conveyed by an aquedu on the ground to Ca- 
nea. A little nearer the town is the convent called the Little Trinity be- 
longing to mount Sinai, which is the Engliſh burial place. Having vi- 
ſited all theſe places I returned to Canea. | 


CHAP. IV. 


Of GoRTYNIA, and ſome other places towards the ſouth 
| part of the iſland. 


make a tour round the iſland, having the conſul's janizary and 


CY the ſeventeenth of Auguſt I ſet out from Canea with deſign to 


a candiote with meu. We went by Paliocaſtro to the middle 
parts of the iſland, came into the province of Retimo, and lay the firſt 
night at Armiro in a kane, where there is a caſtle gariſoned by janiza- 


There runs a conſiderable ſtream on the weſt 
ſide of the vale of Spele ; it is called Mega Po- 
tamo, which I take to be the river Maſalia of 
Ptolemy, fifteen minutes to the eaſt of Phœnix, 
which correCting the longitude of Phoenix port 
to 53. 15, was five minutes to the eaſt of that 

rt which on this emendation, being in the 
Ee longitude as the promontory Hermea, might 
be a port at the cape which is to the weſt of 
the caſtle of Sfachia, if not that very port itſelf. 
Strabo alſo mentions Phoenix Lampeo, a place 
on this ſea, on what he calls the iſthmus, or 
neck of land, twelve miles and a half broad. 
The place at this iſthmus, on the northern ſea, 
was a village called Amphalia, which muſt have 
been at the Salines on the bay of Suda, where, 
from mount Ida, I obſerved the iſland was very 
narrow. This is the Phcenice in Acts xxvii. 12. 
where ſome would have wintered, when the 
ſhip in which St, Paul was embarked looſed 
from the Fair havens. | | 


N 2 


The next place mentioned to the eaſt is 
Phæcilaſium, about fifteen miles from the 
montory Hermea, which might be Ponta Pla- 
co in Homan's map; and to the eaſt of it, I 
find, he puts Fenichia; Phæcilaſium pro- 
bably was at the river Romelia in Homan's 
map, as Tarba might be at the river Soglia, 
being indeed placed only about four miles to 
the weſt of it. Dewit's map has a place called 
Tarba, but he puts it on the weſt fide of the 
iſland. Liſſus the firſt place mentioned by 
Ptolemy on the ſouth coaſt, ſixteen miles from 
Tarba, and four from Criumetopon, might be 
at the river Staurumena, much about where the 
caſtle Selino is. Liſo is placed in the Tables in 
ſuch a ſituation, probably by ſome miſtake, 
that it does not agree with this place; but in 
Dewit's map the plains of Lifa are put in this 
part of the iſland. 


ries, 


ON CAN DIA. 

ries, who are under a Zidar; the deſign of them is to be a defence 
againſt the Corſairs, though the place is at a conſiderable diſtance froin 
the ſea; beyond the caſtle there are two ſprings of ill taſted ſalt water. 
On the eighteenth we went to a village called Aios Conſtantinos, and 
a mile further to Ruſtico ; we went on to the villages of Spele, where 
there is a conſiderable river, which I ſuppoſe to be the river Maſalia of 
Ptolemy. We continued on between the mountains in very bad ſtony 
roads, and came at night to a village and rivulet called Creobrifi [The 
cold fountain]: This and ſome other ſtreams empty themſelves into the 
the ſea at an opening between the mountains, and, I ſuppoſe, make that 
river, which Homan diſtinguiſhes only by the name * Potamos; pro- 
bably Pſychium of Ptolemy was ſituated either here or at the next ri- 
ver Viſari or Platis, four miles to the eaſt, called by Homan Galigni; 
this place was fifteen minutes to the eaſt of the river Maſalia. About 
three miles beyond the river Viſari we paſſed the mountains, and came 
into a fine plain: The mountain on the north is called Kedrosè, and 
is the antient Kentros; but on the ſouth, next to this plain, it is called 
mount Melabis. To the north of mount Kedrosè is the famous mount 
Ida, in the middle and broadeſt part of the iſland, which is from Me- 
labis to the mountains of Strongyle, that make cape Saſſoſo of Ho- 
man, and was the old promontory Dion between Candia and Retimo. 
This plain, which is about two leagues wide, ſtretches from the ſouth 
welt to the north eaſt for ſeveral miles to the mountains of Scethe, or Sitia, 
the antient mount Dicte; and at the ſouth end of it there is a large bay, 
in which there are two high rocky iſlands already mentioned, which 
are divided from one another by a verry narrow paſſage, and both to- 
gether extend for about two miles, and are a furlong broad; they are 
called Cabra by mariners, and by the Greeks Paximades: The larger 
probably is Letoa of Ptolemy, which might have its name from the river 
Lethæus that falls in here | 

In the plain before mentioned, about ten miles from the ſea, the fa- 
mous city of nia was ſituated, At the firſt entering into this plain 
near the ſea, on the nineteenth, we croſſed over the bed of a winter 
torrent, called by the natives Climatiano, by Homan Tartara ; here we 
entered into the province of Candia, and the caſtellate of Kenurio. 
Along the middle of this plain, or rather on the ſouth eaſt fide runs the 
river called Jeropotamo |[Ingororapo], or the old river, as they explain 
it, according to the modern pronunciation ; it runs to the eaſt 'of the 
antient Gortynia, which might extend to it, though the principal ruins 
are above a mile to the weſt, One would imagine this to be the river, 
- which Strabo ſays runs all along by the city, or through it. We went 


r Homan places caſtle Sfachia at a great di- 
ſtance from theſe iſlands, though it is not above 
ſeven leagues to the weſt of them; he likewiſe 
places Gozo very wrong, at the diſtance of two 
degrees of longitude to the weſt, though 1t 1s 
but twelve leagues weſt ſouth weſt of it. De- 
wit's map is the beſt with regard to the ſitua- 
tion of the iſlands fouth of Candia, . 

* Ptolemy places the river Lethæus to the 
weſt of ſeveral places, that were farther to the 
weſt than Gortynia, and the mouth of it thirty 


Vol. II. Part I. 


five minutes weſt of that city. It is true that a 
ſmall ſtream called Metropolianos runs through 
the village Metropoli, which is one part of the 
ſite of Gortynia, and might alſo be called Le- 
thæus, it falls into the river called Jeropota- 
mos; but it is more probable, that this river 
Lethæus is miſplaced in Ptolemy, than that 
Strabo ſhould mention the name of ſo ſmall a 
rivulet, and not take any notice of the great ri- 
ver which runs through the plain, and was very 
near Gortynia, it that city did not extend to it. 


SEE: to 
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to Tribachi in the middle of the plain, where I ſaw the extraordinary 
ceremony of a Greek marriage: We croſſed the plain near the ſea, and 
came to a very ſmall bay, or creek, to the weſt of the land that makes 
the great bay: This creek is the old harbour Metallum, or Metalia, now 
called Matala, which was one of the ports of Gortynia, and was ſixteen 
miles and a quarter from it: The bay is a furlong broad; there are two 
hills over it on each fide; that to the eaſt has ſome ruins on it, particu- 
larly of a wall, which ſeems to have encompaſſed it, and there is a watch 
tower; they now call this Caſtro Matala, and Caſtro Hellenico [The 
Greek city] ; there are ſeveral large rooms cut into the rock on the 
weſt fide of the quay, as if deſigned for warehouſes; and at one 
corner there is a chapel partly built, and partly under the rock, which is 
called St. Mary's of Matala ; a caloyer lives there, who belongs to a con- 
vent near. On the other fide the rock is cut out into ſepulchral grots in 


ſix or ſeven ſtories, moſt of them conſiſt of two rooms, one within the 


other, and a ſmaller room on each fide of the inner one, in all which 
there are ſemicircular niches, which ſeem to have been deſigned for de- 
poſiting the dead, and I ſaw the bottoms of ſome of them hollowed in 
like graves, and a ſtone laid over them, In ſearching after * Lebena 
further to the weſt, I found out a place which I thought to be of greater 
conſequence, becauſe mentioned in holy ſcripture, and alſo honoured 
by the preſence of St. Paul, that is the Fair havens, near unto the city 
of Laſea; for there is another ſmall bay about two leagues eaſt of 
Matala, which is now called by the Greeks, The Good, or Fair havens; 
[Aipewves a,; it is about three miles to the ſouth of a large convent 
called Panaia Fgetria, but there are no ruins nor marks of any thing an- 
tient there; however, they have a tradition that faint Paul ſailed from that 
place; and tho' there is a tradition that faint Paul was about Hierapetra, 
yet I ſhould imagine that this has more the appearance of truth, eſpe- 
cially as the Tables place Liſia, which muſt be Laſea, ſixteen miles from 
Gortynia, which probably was to the north of the Fair havens, and 
north north eaſt of Matala. From Matala we travelled to the north 


caſt 


t I found myſelf miſled by Ptolemy to ſearch thæus 54. 16; Lebena 54. 16; Leon promon- 


for Lebena, the other port of Gortynia further 
to the eaſt; for Metalia being to the ſouth 
ſouth eaſt of Gortynia, and ſixteen miles and a 
quarter from it, and Gortynia being but eleven 
miles and a quarter from the ſea, and from Le- 
bena, according to Strabo Lebena could not be 
farther eaſt, but muſt have been where the ſea 
approaches neareſt to Gortynia, conſequently 
ſomewhere in the bay at which the plain ends, and 
probably at the mouth of the old river; they 
told me there was formerly a town about a ca- 
{tle near it, which they now call Mouriella. 
The Tables alſo place Ledena twelve miles 
from Gortynia, which confirms Strabo's autho- 
rity, who was well acquainted with Crete, I 
ſhould have thought that Leon promontory, 
which Ptolemy places in the fame longitude as 
Lebena, was the point at Matala, and that both 
might be well corrected to 55. o; and the ri- 
ver Lethæus to 54. 16. and then as to the other 
places Ptolemy may be corrected in this man- 
ner, as to the order and the longitudes : Le- 


tory 54.203 Metalia 54. 20 ; Cataractus river 
54. 50, which | ge wag is the river Luzuro in 
Homan; but if that geographer has reaſon for 
calling a point of land much further weſt than 
Matala cape Leonda, that ſeems to be the 
point, which in failing by it we took to be four 


or five leagues to the weſt of what I found af 
terwards to be Matala; then Leon promonto 


ought to be put after Matalia, with the lo 


tude which Ptolemy gives it nine minutes weſt 
the river 5 _—_ 


] do not find that Liſia is mentioned by any 
authors under this name z but Strabo ſpeaks of 
Praſus as near the Lebenii, and as twenty two 
miles from Gortynia z ſo that it is very probable 
that Praſus and Laſea were the ſame city, where 
there was a temple to Jupiter Dictæus; for 
Phæſtus was deſtroyed about this time, which 
muſt have been near Lebena, five miles- to the 
north weſt of Metallum, and ſeven miles and a 
half to the ſouth eaſt of Gortynia, the rival city 
that deſtroyed it, and two miles and a half from 

1 inn 


ON CANDIA. 


caſt to a ſmall village Panaica Saius; here we found the ſardar aga of 
that caſtellate, who was very civil; but a janizary that was with him, 
aſked who we were, demanded a paſſport, and not having one with us, 
he threatned to detain us, but at laſt permitted us to go on, and we 
ſtaid that night at a large convent near, 

On the twentieth we went to Metropoli, at the ſouth end of the ruins Gorrynia, 
of the antient city Gortynia, which was firſt built by Taurus king of 


the ſea, and does not ſo well agree with the di- 
ſtance of Liſia in the Tables, though indeed 
Strabo ſays, that the Hierapytnii had deſtroyed 
Praſus. The poet Epimenides was a native of 
Phæſtus, who gave that character of the Cre- 
tans, Which 1s 1 by St. Paul. The next 
place mentioned by Ptolemy, after the river Ca- 
taractus, is Inatus, about ten miles more to the 
eaſt, which might be at the river Coudre, where 
Homan has a place called Litina. The Tables 
place Inato thirty two miles from Hiera, which 
was an inland town, and gives title to a bi- 
ſhop, who reſides at Hierapetra, and probably 
it was where Epiſcopi is placed in the map: Ten 
miles more eaſtward is Hieronoros, and about five 
miles eaſt of it Hierapetra, and five further the 
montory Erythræum. About the point which 
\ rok to be this promontory a town was ſcen, 
which we judged to be Hierapetra, there being a 
large opening between the mountains to the 
north of it; this cape is five miles welt of Hie. 
rapetra, To the ſouth eaſt of that city we ſailed 
by the iſlands Gaidurogniſſa, called by mariners 
Calderoni, they are two leagues from the land, 
the larger is about two miles lon : Half a fur- 
long eaſt of it is the other, about half a mile in 
circumference ; and two leagues to the eaſt there 
is a point called by Homan Santi Ponta, which 
we judged to be eight leagues to the eaſt of the 
laft point, which Homan calls Leonda, and 
muſt be Prolemy's promontory 1 necany 
which he places fre miles caſt of Hierapetra, 
which is the ſame as Hierapytna, and is called 
alſo by Ptolemy Hierapolis. 1 mentions 
only two more places on the ſouth of Crete, the 
firſt is Ampelus, ten miles eaſt of cape Erithræ- 
um: This I take to be a little to the eaſt of the 
iſland Chriſtiana, where we ſaw a port, and 
judged there was a town, or village, _— 
the welt of a ſmall point, which is what Ho- 
man calls cape Stomachri Giallo. We had a 
— view of the three iſlands of Chriſtiana, the 
is about a league in extent every way : 
Tode ſouth of it — very ſmall ones. The 
laſt place on the ſouth is the city Itanus, ten mi- 
nutes more to the eaſt, and only ten to the weſt of 
Samonium promontory, now called cape Salo- 
mone. Homan, who doubtleſs muſt have had 
his inſtructions from ſome Venetian charts, 
ſeems to have laid down theſe places very exact- 
ly as to their diſtances, though as to the bear- 
ing of the iſland, he ſhapes it in ſuch a manner 
here that theſe places are rather to the eaſt, than 
to the ſouth ſide of Candia ; he puts the rocks, 
or iſles Cavallus and Farioni to the weſt of cape 
Xacro, and placing the river Xacro to the 
north eaſt of it, he calls it the promontory of 
Itanum, and a little beyond it to the north eaſt 
he puts down Palio Caſtro, or the old city, 
where doubtleſs there are ruins of the antient 


J 


city Inatus, If cape Salomone were brought out 
further eaſt, as it ought to be, Homan's map 
would agree very well with Ptolemy's eaſt end 
of Crete, He puts the port and cave Minoa 
eleven miles ſouth, and thirty minutes weſt of 
the cape, which probably was at Porto Schigma, 
and if that bay ſet in a little more to the 
ſouth, the latitude would agree better. He places 
Camara ten minutes more to the weſt, and five 
minutes further north; I ſhould have inclined 
to have fixed it to point Trachila, if there were 
not a Paliocaſtro in the bay to the north weſt 
of it, which bay might be five miles more north 
than that in which Minoa is; for the ruins of an 
antient City there, are a great argument in fa- 
vour of this ſituation; we may ſuppoſe it was 
in the ſouth corner of the bay, and that Olus 
was between it and Cherſoneſus, which is in the 
middle of that bay, as Homan makes a 
ſula there; and the longitude and latitude of 
Olus, ought to be corrected thus, 55. 5. 35. 20. 
The laſt place to the eaſt promontory Zephyri- 
num is ods cape Sidero. Strabo ſays, that from 
Minoa of the Lychi to Hierapytna, from. one 
ſea to the other, it was only ſeven miles and a 
half : This Minoa muſt have been another place 
of that name, at the bottom of the gulf of Mi- 
rabello. On the north part of Crete Ptolemy's 
longitudes are fo falſe, that they are not to be 
regarded, for he makes but one degree and fif- 
teen minutes of longitude, from the promon. 
tory ee to Rhitymna, though it is 
two thirds of the iſland, and it is computed to 
be ſixty miles only from Retimo to Candia, 
though, doubtleſs, the miles are very ſhort. The 
account of Ptolemy alſo ſeems to be imperfe& 
for the firſt place he mentions is Heraclea, which 
was the port of Cnoſſus, to the eaſt of which 
was Cherſoneſus, the port of Lyctus; which was 
ſixteen miles from Cnoſſus, and is now called 
Cherroneſo ; it is a biſhop's ſee, where there 
are ſome ruins, and here was a temple to Brito- 
martis, or Dictynna. The Tables make it ſix- 
teen miles to Licium, probably Lictus; but if 
a place called Toxida, where there are ruins, 
four miles to the eaſt of Candia, be Lictus, which 
is two hours from Cherroneſo, it ought to be rather 
t ſix miles; Arcade is ſixteen. miles further, 
Hom that place to Blenna thirty, and to Hiera 


twenty, and ſo ends the northern rout of the 


Tables from Gortynia; there being another more 
to the ſouth from Hiera to Gortynia, in which 
there are ſome omiſſions, Inato only being men- 
tioned in it, Strabo computes Lictus to be on- 
ly ten miles from the ſea, and fifteen from Cnoſ- 
ſus 3 it was one of the flouriſhing cities, when 
Cnoſſus loſt its privileges, before the time of 


Strabo z but afterwards, as he obſerves, Cnoſ- 


ſus recovered its antient dignity, 


Crete, 


nin- 
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Crete. The old river beſore mentioned, ſuppoſed to be the river Le- 
thæus, is a mile and a half to the ſouth eaſt towards the other ſide of 
the plain; and it is probable that the great city of Gortynia extended 
to it. Homer mentions it as a walled city; but the walls were after- 
wards deſtroyed: The circumference of the old city, according to 
Strabo, ſeems to have been fix miles and a quarter; but it appears to 
have encreaſed very greatly; for Ptolemy Philopater beginning to build 
walls round it, did not compleat his deſign, and yet he built walls that 
extended eleven miles and a quarter. All over the fields towards the ri- 
ver there are heaps of ſtone; the ſouth weſt part of the city ſeems 
to have extended but little farther than the river Metropolianos, which 
runs on the outſide of Metropoli ; it ſtretched to the north eaſt as far as 
the village Aiouſdeka, being about two miles in breadth, and comput- 
ing that jt extended two miles to the river from the foot of the hills, 
which are north weſt of it; this makes the circumference but eight miles; 
ſo that it is very probable that the city ſtretched away towards the river, 
as the moſt commodious ſituation by reaſon of the water; it might alſo 
extend up the fide of the hills, and to add to its ſtrength, the walls 
might be built along the top of the lower hills; for as I ſhall 
obſerve, there are ſome ruins now ſeen upon a hill to the ſouth weſt 
of the rivulet Metropolianos. To the north of the village Metropoli, on 
the eaſt fide of the rivulet, and at the foot of the hill, is the antient 
metropolitan church of Titus, who, it is ſaid, was the firſt archbiſhop of 
Crete, ſettled here by faint Paul, who in his epiſtle to him, tells him, 


« That he left him in Crete ; that he ſhould ſet in order the things that 


« were wanting, and ordain elders in every city”, I ſhall ſpeak of this 
building in its proper place, The principal ruins of the city extend for 
about a mile to the eaſt of the church towards Aiouſdeka. The neareſt 
ruin to that village is a building which was doubtleſs either a theatre 
or amphitheatre, but it is almoſt entirely deſtroyed; it was caſed with 
large brick, the walls are four feet thick, and it was about a hundred 
and fifty feet in diameter in the area within, The arches on which the 
ſeats were built are twenty two feet deep and fourteen broad ; there is 
another wall ten feet more to the weſt, and there ſeem to have been two 
ſquare towers, as if deſigned for ſtair-caſes; but I cannot certainly ſay 
whether there were any arches on this fide ; it does not appear that there 
were towers in any other parts: As the building is not large, I am in- 
clined to think that it was a theatre. The common people call it a 
caſtle, and fay that all theſe buildings are the work of one whom they 
call Antipata Ovechios, who, they ſay, was a king. Further weſt to- 
wards Metropoli there are ruins of a very grand building, the front of 
which to the eaſt is almoſt entire, and the walls of it are ſeven feet 


thick, caſed on both ſides with fine brick; and in order to bind the walls, 


there are layers of large bricks two feet ſix inches long, one foot two 
inches broad, and two inches thick, at the diſtance of every four feet. 
The door in the middle, which was built with hewn ſtone, ſeems to 
have been arched, but the ſtones are taken away, and it meaſures twenty 


five feet two inches in breadth, and the wall on each fide is forty feet in 


front, ſo that the extent of the whole front is one hundred and ſeven 
feet. On each fide of the entrance there are two pedeſtals of marble, 
3-3 5 which 
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which ſeem to have been deſigned to place ſome ſtatues on. Going 
from this place weſtward towards the antient cathedral church, I ſaw 
two fine pillars of grey granite laying pn the ground, which were two 
feet in diameter ; we then came to a ſtrong building, about thirty feet 
ſquare, Further on is a round building on an advanced ground, which 
is ninety feet in diameter : The walls are nine feet thick, caſed on the 
outſide with brick; there are apartments all round five feet broad, and 
ſeventeen feet long, which might befor ſome uſes of the temple, and within 
there were ſhallow niches four feet ten inches wide, probably as many 
as there were apartments without ; this building ſeems to have been a 
temple. Beyond this, towards the north, are ruins of another large 
building, and ſouth of that remains of an ill built aqueduct, which con- 
veyed the water from the hills, and, I ſuppoſe, it was brought along 
the fide of them from a ſpring, which is two miles to the ſouth weſt, in 
the way to what they call the labyrinth. Where this aquedu& ends, 
there are remains of ſome very conſiderable building, which probably 
was a prætorium, where they held their public aſſemblies ; for on the 
ſtones that lie on the ground there are ſeveral defaced inſcriptions to the 
honour of the magiſtrates: From ſome pedeſtals that remain I could ſee 
there had been eight columns, which probably were the remains of a por- 
tico round the building, the entrance ſeemed to have been to the ſouth 
welt ; and the pedeſtals that remained on the north weſt were probably 
the portico on that fide of the building. Going on towards the church, 
I found an imperfect Greek inſcription well cut on a marble ſtone, in 
which I ſaw mention made of an archbiſhop ; near it are the foundations 
of a building, ending like the Greek churches in a ſemicircle ; and ver 

near the metropolitan church there are ſeveral pieces of marble entabla- 


tures and columns; and on the other fide of the rivulet there are ſome ruins 


near to the ſouth weſt corner of the cathedral, which may be remains of 


the archbiſhop's houſe. The antient cathedral is on the north fide of 


the ſtream Metropolianos that runs by the village of Metropoli, which 
is at the diſtance of half a mile from the church, and is doubtleſs the 
quarter which belonged to the church in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. It 
is with great reaſon ſuppoſed that Titus reſided here, and that this church 


was afterwards dedicated to him; it is above a hundred feet long, and 


fifty broad; the eaſt part is almoſt entire, and ſhews that it has been 
a noble fabric; the walls are three feet and a half thick: I obſerved in 
the walls one tier of the ſtones laid flat, and another ſet up an end al- 
ternately, after the very antient manner of caſing with hewn ſtone. On 
the eaſt end within there are ſome Greek letters round a ſquare ſtone, 
and two defaced inſcriptions on the outſide of the walls to the north; 


there appears to have been a portico before it. The rivulet waſhes the 


foot of a hill, on which there are the foundations of many walls like 
fortifications, and the ruins of ſome building on the top of the hill, 


where there is a chapel to St. John Baptiſt : This probably was the cita- | 


del, and here might be the temple of Diana, a place of ſecurity, where 
Hannibal depoſited his vaſes of lead, as if they were full of money, and 
leftcareleſly in his houſe ſome braſs ſtatues, which he filled with his gold 
and thus the cunning general defended himſelf againſt the avarice of the 


Cretans, who guarded the temple more againſt Hannibal, than to ſecure 
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the imaginary treaſure from robbers. Going about a mile further to the 
ſouth weſt, we aſcended the hills, and came near the top of them, to 
what is called the labyrinth; though that famous building, fo renowned 
in hiſtory, was at Cnoſſus, and no remains of it were to be ſeen in the 
time of Pliny, This place is nothing more than the quarry, out of 
which the city of Gortynia was built, for though they had rocky hills 
cloſe to the city, yet doubtleſs the quality of this vein of free ſtone, 
which is very good, and runs large, determined them to bring their ſtone 
from this place, though it is a league from the town; and they might 
chooſe to hollow out ſuch a large grotto, rather than work this quarry in 
the common way, that their families might retire to it on any inva- 
fion, and ſecure their riches, The firſt part of this paſſage is broad, 
and it divides afterwards into ſeyeral ways; I went to the end of all of 
them ; the alleys are from ten to twenty feet wide, and about eight 
feet high, and the ſmall ſtones that are not fit for uſe, are piled up on 
each fide; from the principal walk one enters by a narrow hole to an 
alley, which ſoon leads to two or three ways, that meet at the further 
end, where I ſaw the moſt curious thing in it, which is a ſmall circular 
room, about twenty feet high, terminating above like a cupola, from 
all parts of which the water is continually diſtilling : In returning, the 
great difficulty conſiſts in taking care to avoid going back again into 
one of theſe ways, for which purpoſe a little obſervation of the place 
is neceflary. It is probable that there were many other entrances into 
the quarry, which are now ſtopped up, and eſpecially at the further 
end, where the greateſt quantity of ſtone ſeems to have been dug; they 
had, without doubt, machines for the eaſy conveying of the ſtone along 
the ſides of the hills down to Gortynia ; this quarry reſembles thoſe near 
Paris, and at mount Aventine in Rome, though it is rather inferior to 
them. To the ſouth of this grotto there is a round pointed hill, to- 
wards the top of which is a village called Sifout Caſtelli [The Jews 
caſtle], becauſe ſome Jews lived there in the time of the Venetians, or, 
as others ſay, were ſent there by them: Oppoſite to this in the plain is 
the village of Caſtelli, where I ſaw in the houſe of the deſcendants of 
ſignor Hieronymos a relief of the head of a goat, with a feſtoon hang- 
ing from each horn; it is indeed well done, and is mentioned by Tourne- 
fort; but it is only the corner of a broken marble coffin, for I faw 
one of the ſame kind at Aiouſdeka, with heads in relief over the feſtoons, 
and the goat's head at the corners. 
It is ſaid that Agamemnon, having been driven by a ſtorm to Crete, 
built three cities in this iſle, two of which he named from his coun- 
try, and one in memory of his victory: The names of the cities were 
Mycenæ, Tegea, and Pergamus. I could learn nothing of theſe places; 
but I ſee in Dewit's map caſtle Pergamo to the ſouth eaſt of the labyrinth, 
and to the north eaſt of Matala; and about that place I ſee Pirgo in Ho- 


man, but that may be only a general name for any tower, ſo that it is un- 


certain whether Pergamus was in theſe parts. However it is ſaid, that the 
Pergameans uſed to ſhew the tomb of Lycurgus, who, according to com- 
mon hiſtory, having obliged the Lacedemonians by oath to obſerve his laws 
till his return, came to Crete, and, as ſome ſay, killed himſelf, or more 


3 probably 


| ON CANDIA. 
probably did not return home, but remained there to the time of his 
death. After I had ſeen this quarry, and all the antiquities of the place, 
I went out to copy ſome inſcriptions, but the janizary not being with 
me, the Turks gathered about, and inſulted me to ſuch a degree, that 
I was obliged to give over my buſineſs till the janizary returned, 
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Of Teminos, CNossus, and CAN DIA. 


W left Gortynia in the evening, and travelled ſome miles to the 


twelve miles to the large convent of ſaint George Panoſity, ſi- 
tuated in a very retired place; it is irregularly built, but in the middle 


of it there is a beautiful ſmall church with a fine front of Italian ar- 


chitecture; they pretend to have a hand of ſaint George here. 


farm houſe of a convent, and on the twenty - ſecond we went 
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Twelve miles to the ſouth eaſt of Candia we came to a village on aTeminos! 


hill called Teminos, which gives name to a caſtellate, it is about eight 
miles from Gortynia: When we went firſt to the prieſt's houſe in this 
place, they ſaid he was not at home, which is a method they take to 
avoid being troubled with ſoldiers, and the people of the ; but 
when they knew who we were, he ſoon appeared, and we found them 

to be the beſt ſort of people we had met with in all the iſland. To the 
| eaſt of the village the hill riſes up in a rocky point, which is of white 
marble ; this height has been fortified on the weſt fide with no leſs than 
three walls one over another; on each fide of it there is a deſcent to a 
plain ſpot, where there has been a town, which was probably of the mid- 
dle ages, as there are three or four churches ſtill remaining; this part 
was walled round likewiſe, but all the walls both of this and the caſtle 
are built of rough marble, and with little art, excepting ſome part of an 
old town wall, which is without the other wall to the north of the 
ſuppoſed city; this appeared to be very firmly built, and to have in 
it a mixture of antient brick, as alſo a ſmall building near a church 
about half way up the weſt fide of the hill, both which I look on as 
marks that it was an antient town; the people ſay that Minos lived on 
this hill; I am inclined to think that it is Panona of Ptolemy, which 
he places twenty miles north of Gortynia, though the longitudes of both 
ought to be corrected; Homan does indeed put Panon as a village a 
league or two north of Temini. From this place we went on to Can- 


dia, and from that city to Cnoſſus, a league to the eaſt ſouth eaſt, A Croft, 


caſtellate in this province of Candia is called Cnoſſou from this place: 
The ſpot where the ſmall remains of old Cnoſſus are, is now called Can- 
dake, doubtleſs from the trenches which the Turks made there round their 
camp, that being the meaning of the word in modern Greek; it is a 
level ſpot of ground of a ſmall extent, encompaſſed with low hills; to 
the ſouth of it there is an eminence, on the topof which is a village called 
Enadieh: The Turks bombarded Candia from this ſpot, being encamped 
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OBSERVATIONS | 
on the ſite of the antient Cnoſſus; it is probable this hill was part of 
the antient city, and that the fortreſs was built on it, for the plain is 
not four miles in circumference. Strabo deſcribes this place as five ſta- 
dia. diſtant from the ſea; between which and the city there is a riſing 
ground, and two little hills on it, appearing at a diſtance like bar- 
rows; on the eaſt ſide there is the bed of a winter torrent, which may 
be the river Ceratus that ran by the city, from which, in very antient 
times, it had its name: This city was twenty five miles from Gortynia, 
and is famous for having been the reſidence of king Minos, where he had 
his palace: The labyrinth alſo was here, concerning which there are ſo 
many fables ; but even in the time of Pliny there were no remains of it : 
This city was a Roman colony ; Heraclea was its port ; but in the time 
of Minos, Amniſo was uſed as its harbour, where there was a temple to 
Lucina, which poſſibly might be at the mouth of the river Cartero nearer 
Candia, where Homan has a place called Animos. I take the torrent 
eaſt of Cnoſſus to be that which is called Curnos by this geographer. Cnoſ- 


ſus was alſo famous for its bows and arrows, and for a dextrous uſe of that 


ſort of arms. There are ſome little remains of the walls, eſpecially to the 


north, which ſhew its extent that way ; and there are four or five heaps of 
ruins about the little plain, but there is only one which can give an idea of 
what it was, and it would even be difficult to determine for what uſe this 
was intended; it is an oblong ſquare fabric of rough ſtone, but ſeems to 
have been caſed either with hewn ſtone or brick; to the north there are 
fifteen arches, which are fix feet wide; there are the ſame number of 
arches on the ſouth fide, which are about eighteen feet deep, like the 
arches on which the ſeats of theatres are built; the ſpace within the build- 
ing is about forty five feet wide. About a quarter of a mile to the weſt of 
the town there is a building near the road, which is ten feet ſquare with- 
in; the walls are fix feet thick, and caſed with brick inſide and out; it 
ſeems to have been ſome antient ſepulchre ; the people ſay it is the tomb 
of Caiaphas, and the moſt modeſt account they give of it is, that he 
landed at this place, where he died and was buried, that his body being 
found above ground, they buried it again, which happened ſeven times, 
and at laſt they built this ſtrong fabric over it, which, they ſay, pre- 
vented its riſing again, to which they add many other circumſtances 
equally ridiculous. I mention this only to ſhew that the people of 
Crete have now as great a genius for inventing and ſpreading fables, as 
they had in the times of Paganiſm. It is ſaid that ſeveral thouſand Ve- 
netians ſallying out to attack the Turks on the hill of Enadieh, were 
repulſed with a great {laughter in the valley to the weſt of it, a pannic 
having ſeized them on the accidental blowing up of ſome gunpowder. 
About four leagues to the ſouth eaſt of Cnoſſus is mount Joukta, 
which is the name of Jupiter in the modern Greek ; they call him 
the god of the Greeks, and ſay, that the antients called him Dia. 
They relate that there was a temple dedicated to him on this hill, 
which was much reſorted to by the heathens, and it has been faid 
that Jupiter's tomb was there; they have now no tradition that his ſe- 
pulchre was at Cnoſſus, as was affirmed in the laſt century; but, 
they ſay, that he was buried in a grot on mount Ida, and that 
there comes out of it ſuch a wind that no one can enter it ; but 


among 


. ON CAN DIA. 
among people of ſuch genius for invention, there have not of late years 
been wanting, thoſe who would fix all particulars of antient hiſtory to 


certain places, 


Many have thought that Heraclea, which was the port of Cnofſus; Hercles, 


was ſituated where the town of Candia now ſtands; and I ſaw many ſe- 
pulchral grots on the eaſt fide of a mountain torrent, which is to the 
eaſt of Candia, called in Homan's map Cazaban. The fituations given 
by Ptolemy in this part rather cauſe confuſion than help to the diſcovery 
of places; others have thought Candia to be Cytæum of Ptolemy, tho 
doubtleſs the former is more probable. 


The town of Candia is ſituated in a plain country on the eaſt fide of aca, 


large bay, having to the weſt of it a broad chain of hills, which are called 
Strongyle, and make a point out into the ſea, which is the Capo Saffoſo 
of Homan, and muſt be the promontory antiently called Dion. Theſe 
mountains, together with the eaſtern parts of mount Ida, and the higher 
hills towards the plain of Meſſares, in which Gortynia ſtands, make a 
ſort of a ſemicircle, which opens to the north : This country conſiſts 
moſtly of ſmall fruitful hills, which produce great quantities of excel- 
lent wines, but it is a level country on the bay. Oppoſite to Candia is 
the uninhabited iſle of Dia, which is ſaid to have its name from jupiter; 
it is called Standia by Europeans; there are three good ports to the 
ſouth of it, where the ſhips of the Malteſe, as well as others, uſually 
anchored during the fiege of Candia. The city of Candia, before it was 
fortified by the Venetians, was but a ſmall town, encompaſſing its port, 
and extended, as it is ſaid, by Tramata gate from the north, to Sabio- 
nera gate on the eaſt, The preſent city, which is of a ſemicircular fi- 
- gure, and very ſtrongly fortified, may be about four miles in circumfe- 
rence, though they affirm that it is twice as much. The city was taken by 
the Turks in one thouſand fix hundred faxty-nine, after a ſiege and 
blockade of twenty three years; the Venetians having loſt thirty thouſand 
men in the ſiege, and the Turks ſeventy thouſand. In the year one thou- 
ſand fix hundred fixty-ſeven, twenty thouſand Turks and three thouſand 
Venetians were killed; five hundred mines were blown up; there were 

eighteen combats in the under ground works; the beſieged made ſeven- 
teen ſallies; and the city was aſſaulted two and thirty times; ſo that it 

is deſervedly reckoned one of the moſt famous ſieges recorded in hiſtory. 

There are in Candia fix thouſand men belonging to the ſix bodies of the 

Turkiſh ſoldiery, but thoſe include all the Turks who are fit to bear arms; 

for they all belong to ſome military body : They have about fourteen 

moſques, fix or ſeven of which were churches. There are ſome families 

of Armenians, who have a church ; the Greeks likewiſe have a church 

belonging to the convent of mount Sinai, and another at the houſe of the 

metropolitan. The capuchins have a ſmall convent and chapel for the 

conſul and French merchants, and the Jews a ſynagogue, The city 

is well built, though ſome parts of it near the ramparts lie waſte ; the 

ſtreets are broad and handſome, and the ſhops built after the Venetian 
manner. A wall is ſtanding of the antient palace of the governors, and 

in the piazza there is a fine fountain of the work of Vincenzo; the 

lower baſin is adorned with excellent baſs reliefs ; the upper baſin is 

ſupported by four lions, and had in the middle a fine ſtatue by the 

Vor. II. Part. I. Uu u ſame 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ſame hand, which the Turks deſtroyed. The entrance of the port is 
narrow and difficult, having only nine feet water, and there is but fif- 
teen within, but there is a good road without the baſin ; there are ſe- 
veral fine arſenals about it which are arched over, in order to build or 
lay up ſhips or galeotes, though many of them have been deſtroyed ; 
the port is made by two points of rocks that run out into the ſea on the 
eaſt, weſt, and part of the north fide, on which walls have been built, 
and the port is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, I had deſigned to have 
gone further to the eaſt, at leaſt as far as Cerroneſo, but they adviſed 
me againſt it, as the people in thoſe parts are very ſuſpicious of all 
Europeans, on account of their being ſo frequently diſturbed by the 


Corſairs. 


CHAT WT 


Of mount IDA, and RET1Mo. 


the weſt, went over the mount Strongyle, and laid in a kane at 

a village called Damartal. On the twenty-fifth we came into 
a pleaſant country full of ſmall hills covered with oak, olives, and the 
plane- tree, having vines twining round them. We travelled twelve 
miles to a kane and fountain called Papatebriſy, and going two miles 
further we ſaw the high hill of Val Monaſtere to the right, and at the 
end of fix miles came to the village of Perameh, on a river of the ſame 


WW E ſet out from Candia on the twenty-fourth*, and travelling to 
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Continuing along the coaſt from Candia, to 


the welt of the city there is a river called Jefir ; 


Ptolemy puts Panormus after Heraclium, but I 
have reaſon to believe that it was weſt of Dion 
promontory, ſo making that amendment, and 
correcting the longitudes without altering the 
order of the places, the firſt place is Cytæum, 
the latitude of which and of Heraclea ought to 
be rather 35: 10. as being more ſouth than 
the cape : This town might be in a little bay 
to the weſt of the great bay of Candia, where 
Homan places Paliocaſtro, What he calls cape 
Saſſoſo, and De Liſle, as well as the inhabitants, 
the cape of the Croſs, is the old Dion promon- 
tory, Here the road is over high mountains 
called Strongyle. On the eaſt ſide is the high 
mountain of the Croſs, where there was a 
church of that name; and to the weſt the 
mountains are called Val Monaſtere, from a 
ſmall convent. As Ptolemy is very faulty in the 
north part of Candia, till he comes to Rhitymna, 
] have on the obſervations I could make cor- 
rected him thus: Heraclium 54: 30. 35: 10. 
Cytæum 54: 20; 35: 10. Dion Promont. 
54: 10. 35: 15. Panormus 53: 45. 35: 10. 
Pantomatrium 53: 35. 35: 6. Rhitymna 
53: 30, 35. The firſt place which I put weſt of 
the cape is Panormus, becauſe near the caſtle 
of Milopotamo (which gives name to a ca- 
ſtellate here) Homan places Panormo, and 
calls a mountain by that name. This place I 
take to have been on a ſmall bay, which 1s called 


3 


Aſtomia. To the ſouth of this place about 
eight miles, there is a large pleaſant village 
called Magarites, which ſeems to have given 
title to the biſhoprick called Margaricenſis: 
South of this village about a mile, and eaſt of 
the deep valley that extends towards the ſea, I 
ſaw an old tower at a diſtance, and enquiring 
about it, they told me, it was a work of the 
antient Greeks, and they call it now Teleuterna, 
ſo that without doubt the antient Eleutheræ or 
Eleuterna was ſituated here, and Subrita muſt 
have been ſomewhere under the mountains to- 
wards Retimo. To return to the ſea; Four 
miles further to the weſt was Pantomatrium ; 
this ſeems to be a place about a mile north of 
the convent of Arſani, on the river Stavro- 
mene, which runs near the convent of Arcadi 
the place is now called Airio [Ai] and they 
have a tradition that there was a city here, and 
that it was a biſhoprick ; they ſay the old name 
was Agria, and that the biſhop's title was 
O Aye, and probably it is the biſhoprick 
called Arienſis, or another called Agienſis, 
both of them mentioned after the ſee of Milo- 
22 A little eaſt of it is a village called 

piſcope, where they ſuppoſe the cathedral 
church was. At Ariou are ſome heaps of ſtones 
about the fields, enough to ſhew that there have 
been ſome buildings there; and on the weſt 
_ is a ſmall =D built to the cliff of a 
rock, and is called Panaiea Chryſopay [The 
Madonna of the Golden or Boa 1 


name: 


ON CANDIA. 


name: Oppoſite to this place there is a port called Aſtomia, where the 
Malteſe came aſhore this year, and carried away above twenty Turks 
from a village called Delabolou, which is near a league from the ſea; 
it is ſaid that this deſcent was occaſioned by a ſervant of the aga of the 
village, who having been ill uſed by his maſter, went to the Malteſe at 
Gozo, ſhewed them the way, and, it is ſaid, had the revenge to aſſiſt in 
binding his maſter. We went three miles out of the high road in a 
pleaſant valley on the ſouth to a village called Magarites, which was 
given to the Cuperlis, with many other villages about Candia, when their 
anceſtor took that city: We were here directed to an untenanted houſe, 
where two prieſts of the convent of Arcadi came to us, and afterwards 
the ſteward of the paſha Cuperli, who brought me a preſent of a noſe- 
gay and a water melon; and when I went away he met me at his door, 
and ſerved us with wine, melon and wallnuts, and fired a gun at our 
departure, which were all marks of his civility, for which 1 made him 
a proper acknowledgment. They have here a manufacture of a fine red 
earthen ware, ſomething like that of the antients. About a mile fur- 
ther we paſſed by a church of faint Antonio in a grotto. Travelling ſtill 
in a pleaſant narrow vale, I ſaw a tower at a diſtance called Teleuterna, 
which 1 conjectured to be ſome remains of the old Eleuterna; four 
miles further we paſſed by the ruined convent of faint Antony, belong- 
ing to the monaſtery of Arcadi: Soon after we came to a ſmall plain be- 
tween the hills about four miles in circumference, in the middle of 
which is the large convent of Arcadi, which was erected in the time of 
the Venetian government. It is a handſome building, round a large 
court; they have a good refectory, and a very fine church in the middle 
of the court, with a beautiful front of Venetian architecture; the con- 
vent has a large income, above a hundred caloyers, and about twenty 
prieſts : I was received here very civilly by the abbot, and conducted to 
the apartments allotted for ſtrangers; and the abbot always came and 
took his repaſts with me. On the twenty- ſixth ] ſet out in the afternoon 
with three caloyers to go to mount Ida, which is about ſix miles to the 
eaſt of the convent ; the road is very bad between the hills, which are 
covered with ever-green oak: We came to a farm-houſe belonging to the 
convent, where they killed a ſheep for us; we went on further to a 
grotto, where we made a great fire and lay all night. On the twenty- 
ſeventh we went near three hours to the foot of the high mountain: 
Mount Ida is now called by the natives Upſilorites ; it is probable Mount Ids, 
that Jupiter paſſed great part of his youth amongſt theſe mountains in 
the manly exerciſes of hunting and drawing the bow, as he is faid to 
have been educated here. This mountain extends to the north weſt almoſt 
to Retimo, being bounded to the ſouth weſt by that valley which is to the 
north eaſt of mount Kedrose, on the fide of which I ſaw at a diſtance the 
convent of Aſomatos, and to the north eaſt by thoſe narrow valleys which 
divide it from mount Strongyle, and ſo extended to the ſouth eaſt, to 
the plain in which Gortynia ſtood ; but whe “ is properly mount Ida, is 
one very high mountain in the middle, or rather towards the ſouth 
fide of them; it is of a grey marble, and the ſurface being of looſe 
ſtones, makes it very difficult to aſcend : There is no verdure on it, 
except a few ſmall ſhrubs or herbs; I was two hours and three quarters 
aſcending 
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aſcending to the higheſt ſummit, for it has another to the weſt ſome- 
what lower. I conjectured that this mountain is not ſo high as mount 
Libanon, or the Alps. In ſome hollows, eſpecially in two which I ſaw, 
there is ſnow all the year round, which is carried in ſummer to Retimo 
for the uſe of the paſna. On the top of the mountain there is a low 
church built only of looſe ſtones, dedicated to the Holy croſs. It 
commands a glorious view of almoſt the whole iſland ; and in a clear 
day, it is ſaid they can ſee many of the iſles of the Archipelago ; 1 
ſaw from it the ſmall iſlands that are north of Settia, A little way up 
the north fide of the hill I went into a ſmall rough grotto, which is the 
only one that I could hear of about this place. As barren a ſpot as this 
mountain is, I ſaw a flock of ſheep on the higheſt ſummit of it, and I 
took particular notice of the ſhepherds laying the ſnow on ſtones ex- 
poſed to the ſun, and receiving the water in their bottles as it melted, 
and they drink it without finding any ill effects from it. I returned to 
the convent; and on the twenty-eighth travelling northward, paſſed 


through the villages of Amnato, and went to the mouth of the river 


Stavromene, on both ſides of which there are ruins, and the place is 
called Airio. We went a mile ſouthwards to the rich convent of Arſani, 
which is ſubje& only to the patriarch of Conſtantinople; it is pleaſantly 
ſituated, and the eſtate that belongs to it produces ſome of the beſt wines 
and oil in all Candia. The abbot preſſed me to dine with them, and 
made a very grand entertainment; and on drinking certain healths, they 
chanted ſome Greek verſes; this convent lying in the road is at a great 
expence in entertaining ſtrangers; and the Turks are not content with 
that, but take away with them whatever they want on the road. We 
went eight miles to Retimo, paſſing over the river Platania, and through 
a beautiful village called Chamaleore, At Retimo I was received in the 
houſe of the Engliſh vice conſul, 

Retimo is ſituated on the bay antiently called Amphimale; it is on 
a peninſula that runs northward into the ſea, at the north end of which 
there is a high rock, ſtrongly fortified ; to the ſouth of it there is a le- 
vel ſpot of ground, on which the town is built, defended by a wall. 


built acroſs the neck of the peninſula, which on the weſt fide extends to 


the hill on which the caſtle is built: Though the city is almoſt encom- 
paſſed by the ſea, yet they find plenty of good freſh water wherever 
they dig, and a fine ſtream is brought to the town from a ſpring that 
is near, Which runs like a river from a handſome conduit made by the 
Venetians ; and though it is a rocky foil, and there is no moraſs near 
it, yet, I know not for what reaſon, it is accounted an unhealthy air ; 
the ſituation is delightful ; and on the eaſt fide, facing the ſea, there 
are ſome very fine houſes of the Venetian architecture, with gardens be- 
hind them extending to the ſea fide. There is a Doric door to one of 
the houſes, which may vye with any piece of modern architecture; 
there is alſo a fine tower, where there ſeemed to have been an entrance 
to the port, on which there was a clock in the time of the Venetians; 


the port is a ſmall baſon to the eaſt, into which large boats only can 


enter; but the ſhips anchor abroad in a good road. There are here 
ſome French factors for the merchants of Canea and Candia, in order 
to export oil ; but there are no prieſts of the Latin church in the city. 


They 


ON CANDIA. 
They compute that there are about ten thouſand ſouls in the town, three 
thouſand of which are Turks who bear arms ; there are about five hun- 


dred Greek families, who have a church and a biſhop reſiding here: 


There are fix or ſeven families of Jews, but they have no public ſyna- 
gogue. They have an old proverb which mentions the people of Re- 
timo as given to letters, but probably it may have no other foundation 
than that this town has produced a great number of prieſts and monks, 
The grand vizier Ibrahim Paſha, who enjoyed that office at the begin- 
ing of the preſent grand fignor's reign, was in exile in this place; I was 
told that he was firſt of all caia, or miniſter to the black eunuch, who 
advanced him to this office, and when he was in it, he was ſo ſenſible 
of the exorbitant power of that favourite, that he had laid a ſcheme to 
ſend him off in a galley, which he had prepared for that purpoſe ; but 
his deſign being diſcovered, he was himſelf ſent away in that very gal- 
ley to be a paſha in Negropont ; it ſeems the vizier had obtained a pro- 
miſe from the grand ſignor not to touch his title or eſtate, ſo he was or- 
dered to the honourable paſhalic of Romelia, on purpoſe to put him to 
oreat expences, and about fix years ago was ſent to this place, where 
he lives in a very honourable retirement : The paſha ſometimes goes to 
his levy, but the ſtation of the vizier exempts him from returning the 
compliments even of the governor of the province. 

When I was at Retimo I heard of a German flave, a native of Sile- 
fia, who was taken in the wars with the emperor, and I agreed for him 
with the Turk his maſter for two hundred dollars; every thing being 
concluded, the property of him was transferred to me by kiſſing the feet 
of his old proprietor, and then of his new maſter, I propoſed to give him 
his choice either to remain with me as a ſervant, or to be given up to 
the prieſts at Conſtantinople who redcem captives, on their returning me 
the money. The love of his native country made him chooſe the latter, 
and I delivered him up into their hands about a year afterwards, 


— 
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CGH AP YH 
Of the places between RETIMO and CANEA. 


ward along the mountains in a very ſtony road, we came to 
the river Petrea, over which there is a very extraordinary bridge 
lately built, conſiſting of one arch, which cannot be leſs than fifty feet 
wide, and, as I conjectured, was ſixty or ſeventy feet high, A little 
beyond this we left the province and caſtellate of Retimo, and came 
into the province of Canea, and the caſtellate of Apokorano, which has 
to the ſouth the independant caſtellate of Sfachia before mentioned. 
Soon after the entrance into this province we came to another village 
called Armiro, where there is a garriſoned caſtle, and a kane. A little 
to the eaſt of it, a very plentiful falt ſpring flows out from the bank in a 
large ſtream ; we lay in a kane in this place. About a league to the 
Vol. II. Part I. Xxx ſouth 


W left Retimo on the twenty - ninth, and continuing on weſt- 
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ſouth eaſt, under the hills which are called Corunna, there is a ſmall 
lake and village of the ſame name. On the thirtieth we proceeded on 


our journey, and paſſing over thoſe hills which make cape Trapani, the 


old promontory Drepanum, we came to the pleaſant narrow vale of 
Apokorano, through which there runs a ſtream that is divided into two 
parts by a hill called Scordiani, and empty themſelves into the ſea 
near a village called Calives : To the weſt is the end of thoſe hills called 
Melecſa, which make the ſouth eaſt fide of the bay of Suda they are a 
continuation of the mountains of Omalo, or Sfachia; and towards the 
north eaſt of them, where they are higheſt, there are ruins of ſome an- 
tient city, which, I ſuppoſe to be Minoa, and according to Ptolemy it 
was the neareſt place to the promontory of Drepanum on the weſt fide; 
theſe ruins are called Paliocaſtro. At the north end, which is the 
higheſt, there ſeems to have been a caſtle, and ſome walls of ruſticated 
ſtone remain, which are nine feet thick. As the ſituation is high, and 
they have no water, the whole town had ciſterns under it, of which I 


ſaw a great number; the circumference of the place on the top of the 


hill might be about two miles. The chief ruins are about the middle 
of it, where there is a houſe, a church, and lands belonging to the con- 
vent of St. John of Patmos ; under an area, which is near this houſe, 
there is an arched ciſtern, which ſeems to have been lined with brick; 
to the north of theſe are remains of a church; and to the weſt of the 
houſe there are large ciſterns, caſed with fine brick; to the north of 
this there is a large arched building; and to the eaſt of the houſe a 
ſmaller about twenty-five feet ſquare, with ſome niches, which ſeem to 
have been deſigned for ſtatues; it appears as a rough building, though 


probably it has been caſed. Towards the foot of the caſtle are ſome 


pieces of fluted pillars two feet fix inches in diameter, which might be 
the remains of an antient temple. 

From Paliocaſtro I proceeded on weſtward on the fide of the hills, 
over the ſouth eaſt fide of the bay of Suda ; this bay is near a league 
broad, and well ſheltered by the land, which runs out in a point from 
the ſouth weſt to the nortli eaſt ; it is a very good harbour, where all 
the large ſhips lay which cannot enter the port of Canea, Towards the 
opening of this bay, on the weſt fide near to cape Melecca, there is an 
iſland called Suda, which is near a mile in circumference, having a 
ſmall rock at each end of it ; this place was ſtrongly fortified by the Ve- 
netians, and not taken by the Turks till after they had conquered the 


Morea ; about which time Spinalonga was likewiſe taken, which is a 


fortified place near Mirabello towards the eaſt part of the iſland. The 
people of Suda by their capitulations were permitted to go away, and 
many went aboard the Venetian ſhips; but ſome chooſing to ſtay and 
ſettle on the iſland, being either Greeks, or allied with them, on ſome 
diſguſt the paſha got an order from Conſtantinople that all who were 
taken there ſhould be fold, which accordingly was executed, and thoſe 
who had not money or friends to pay their ranſom, were made ſlaves; 
many of them who were redeemed, at this time live on the iſland under 
French protection: There are only about a thouſand Turks in the iſland 
who bear arms. The eaſt part of this bay is made by cape Drepanum, 
now called Trapani, and the weſt by cape Melecca, the old promontory of 


2 Ciamum, 
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Ciamum, which is about a league broad; the country is called Acro- 
tery, and the high mountains that croſs it towards the north end, from 
the ſouth eaſt to the north weſt, are called Sclouca. Aſcending up the 
high land of this cape, I paſſed by two ruined convents of St. Matthew 
and St. Elias, and on the height came to the Greek nunnery of St. John 
Baptiſt ; it is built like an hoſpital, round an oblong ſquare court, con- 
fiſting only of one ſtory, and a church in the middle of the area; there 
are about forty profeſſed nuns in it, and ſixty that have not taken the 
vow ; they are governed by an abbeſs, and are dependant on the con- 
vent of St. John the hermit, the prieſts of which officiate in this church; 
but this nunnery is like the Lutheran nunneries in Germany, or rather 
like the large nunnery, which I afterwards ſaw in Scio, where they 
have their ſeparate houſes, and live on what they have, or can earn 
by their labour. This nunnery is open for all perſons to go in, and 
conſiſts moſtly of widows and old women, who have no allowance, but 


live by their labour and charity, or by what their relations ſend 


them. 

To the eaſt of the cape, oppoſite to the fort of Suda, there is a village 
called Sternes, from the great number of ciſternsthere ; this being the only 
way by which they are ſupplied with water. This village is remark- 
able for nothing but eight or ten chapels in it : Theſe and the great 
numbers which one ſees all over the iſland, ſeem to have belonged to 
houſes; it being probably the devotion of the middle ages, when this 
iſland was recovered into the hands of the Chriſtians, to build chapels 
near their houſes. 8 

On the ſouth ſide of the mountains called Sclouca is the beautiful un- 
finiſhed convent of the Holy Trinity, built round a large court, with 
a grand entrance, and a magnificent church in the middle. Going up 
the hills of Sclouca, we came to the convent of St. John the hermit; it 
is built like a caſtle, with a ſquare turret at each corner: They had be- 
gun a very ornamental front to the church in the middle of the court, 
adorned with ſculpture, but in a very bad taſte, The biſhop of Canea 
is abbot of this convent : Going from it to the north eaſt about half a 


mile there is a large round grot, in which there are ſome high pillars 


made by the diſtillation of the water, and a figure which reſembles a 
fitting bear, from which it is called the Cave of the bear; at the en- 
trance of it there is a chapel of the virgin Mary : From this grot one goes 
down the hills towards the deep bed of a winter torrent, there bein 

high mountains almoſt perpendicular on each fide. There is a deſcent 
to the lower part of the hill by one hundred and forty ſteps to a place 
called Catholico, which was probably a chief convent over ſeveral others; 


for they generally give that name to the head, or mother convents 


and churches. A bridge fifty feet high is built over the channel of this 
torrent; on the other fide there are two hermitages one over the other; 
and on the ſouth fide is the church called Catholico in a grot, with a 
handſome front built to it, and near it there are two or three houſes 
left unfiniſhed, by reaſon of the Turkiſh invaſion ; it is a very proper 

lace for retirement and ſolitude, there being no other proſpe from it, 
2 that of the ſea and the rocks: There is likewiſe at this place a cu- 


rious 
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rious grotto, which extends for near a quarter of a mile; there are 
many petrifications in it, made by the dropping of the water, and at 
the end of it there is a table cut out in the rock, which has received a 
coat from the dropping of the water like rock work, and has a y 
beautiful effect; this grotto exceeds all that I ever ſaw in the beauty 
and ſlenderneſs of the pillars, one of which is near twenty feet high, 
and they are tranſparent : As I had ſeen ſtones of this kind hewn 
out of a grot at mount Libanon, which were uſed as white marble, and 
appeared to be alabaſter ; this made me imagine that when ' theſe: ſorts 
of petrifications are hard enough to receive a poliſh, they then become 
the oriental tranſparent alabaſter, which is ſo much valued; and there 
are two curious columns of it at the high altar of St. Mark in Venice. 
After I left the place I was told that there is another grotto lower, 
which extends much further than this, 

We went two miles to the weſt among the mountains, and ſaw a 
ruined village called St. George, and a church in a grotto, under which 
there is another grotto, where I was informed there were petrifyed bones 
of a larger ſize than ordinary, and I actually found ſome bones in the 
ſofter part of the rock, but not petrified ; however the earth about them 
was almoſt cemented into a ſtone by the dropping of the water. This 
ſeems to be owing to their having depoſited their bodies in the hollow 
parts of the rock over one another, and being covered with earth from 
time to time, and the holes filled up, the humidity of the place has ce- 
mented all together ; for I obſerved in this grotto ſome petrifications like 
thoſe in the others. From this point of land I had a fight of Cerigotto 
and Cerigo the antient Cythera, of cape Mallo, of the Morea, and the 
iſland of Milo: Having ſeen every thing that was curious, I returned to 
Canea. 


r 


Of the natural hiſtory, people, cuſtoms, and the military 
and eccleſiaſtical ſtate of CAN DIA. 


HE iſland of Candia is for the moſt part hilly and mountainous, 
reſembling Wales, or the territory of Genoua; the mountains 
are moſtly either of free ſtone, or of marble, which is either grey 

or white; the hills are neareſt to the ſouth fide of the iſland, and con- 
ſequently the northern parts of it are the moſt pleaſant, and beſt inha- 
bited : it abounds much in ſprings and fountains, which they find even 
cloſe by the ſea fide, if they dig wells down but a few feet deep; moſt 
of the rivers are dry in ſummer, but in winter many of them are very dan- 
gerous torrents. I do not find that they have any freſh water fiſh except 
eels. The moſt remarkable ſea fiſh here are the ſcarus, and the red 
ſhelled oyſter ſhaped like a ſcollop. The iſland does not produce any 
minerals, and very few natural curioſities of any ſort, except in the ve- 


getable | 
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getable kind. There are a great variety of trees in it, both of the Aſia- 
tic and European growth *, 


As to wild beaſts, I could not be informed that they have any other geaſts. 


except the goat and the hare; they have the red large partridge, which 
they call coturno, and a particular bird of the ſize of a black bird, and 
of a blewiſh grey, which, when kept in a cage, ſings finely, and is called 
petro cockifo, or the bird of the rocks, which it frequents, and by the 
Engliſh the ſolitary ſparrow; they have alſo another bird called pota- 
mida, becauſe it is moſtly about the rivers, and fings very finely. It is 
reported that there are no venomous animals in this iſland ; they ſay, 
they have two ſorts of ſnakes, one called ophis, which is ſpotted black 
and white, much of the colour of the adder; the other is the ochedra, 
which is ſmaller, and, as ſome pretend, is the fort of viper which fa- 
ſtened to ſaint Paul's hand in Malta, and, as they ſay, was afterwards 
harmleſs; they have an animal like a lizard called Jakonie, which the 
people apprehend to be exceedingly venemous in its bite, and ſome ſay 
by a ſting in its tail; but having ſome of them caught, I ſaw they were 
the very ſame as the ſinco or ſtinc marin of Ægypt, which are harmleſs 
there, and are ſent dried to Europe from Ægypt, without diſmembring 
them, and go into the compoſition of the Theriaca ; they have alſo the 
lizard, and a ſort of ſpider called Phalangium, which is very venomous, 
eſpecially in hot weather, and it is ſaid that mufic and dancing helps to- 
wards the cure, as in the bite of the Tarantula, They have a ſtrong rough 
middle ſized breed of horſes, uſed moſtly in the towns; in the country 
they have generally mules and aſſes; the former are uſed by the Chriſtian 
ladies, who ride after the Engliſh manner ; but the Turkiſh females, who 
veil their faces, ride like the men. The roads being very ſtony, and in 
many places narrow, there are no wheel carriages in the iſland, 


They do not compute above three hundred thouſand ſouls in the tahabicants 


whole- iſland, and reckon the number of Chriſtians to be more, than 
double the number of Turks: The inhabitants conſiſt partly of the 
antient people of the iſland, who may be ſuppoſed to be very few, and 
partly of the deſcendants of the twelve noble Cretan families already 
mentioned, partly of Saracens, who conquered the iſland, of whom it is 
probable there are not many; and ſome Venetians ſettled here during 
their government, who are now all of the Greek church, except ſome 


few of Suda and Spina Longa, who remained on the iſland when thoſe 


places were taken, and have come under French protection; or laſtly, 
they are Turkiſh Mahometans brought from Conſtantinople, and other 
parts to this iſland, either as ſoldiery, or as colonies to forfeited lands. 


> Its trees are the cypreſs, pine, ever-green, elder and fern, which I had not ſeen before in 


oak, willow, caroub or locuſt-tree, arbutus or 
ſtrawberry-tree, the oak, palm, fig, olive, al- 
mond, wild pear, platanus, the bay, which they 
call Daphne, the myrtle, wallnut, and cheſſnut, 
aſphetamos reſembling maple and jeprino, 
which is a fort of philirea; they have ſo 
many different kinds of grapes, that I have 
heard them reckon no leſs than ſeventy-two 
ſorts; they have alſo a very great variety of 
curious ſhrubs, among them the bramble, 
which are not ſeen in other eaſtern parts; they 
have many rare herbs, as curled tea ſage, Roman 


ſage, and wormwood, ſavory, liquorice, dwarf 
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all the eaſt, beſides many others; and I ſaw 
tuberoſes grow wild on the ſandy ſhoar; but 
they are more particularly famous for four 
mountain herbs, which excel thoſe of other 
parts, and are ſent to ſeveral parts of Europe, 
the phyſicians always preſcribing thoſe of Crete, 
as Dictamnum Creticum, Epitimum Creticum, 
Daucus Creticus, and Origanum Creticum, and 
one meadow herb called Scordium Creticum : 
this iſland is alſo famous for ranunculus roots 
which grow wild, ſell very dear, and are ſent to 


Conſtantinople, and other parts, 
Yyy The 
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parts, however defective 


Charatter. - The people of the iſland do by no means want 
they may be in the improvement of them; for they are ſharpand ſagacious, 
which they diſcover in their countenances ; the young people are very 

fair and handſome, and have fine eyes; it is ſaid the Turkiſh women, 
who veil, are more beautiful than the Chriſtians: They anſwer their 
antient character as to invention, and taking pleaſure in ſpreading falſe- 
hoods, and they ſeem alſo to be credulous, and fond of believing ſtrange 
things ; they are civil and hoſpitable to one another and to the Franks; 
but with great reaſon avoid opportunities of being burthened by the 
Turks, who command every thing as a debt due to them, and make 
uſe of their monaſteries, and the houſes of their «map prieſts as inns: 
Theſe are indeed the places for entertainment © 
ſtians who have any honour always beſtow ſome gratuity, that, at leaſt, 
they may not be ſufferers by their civility. The dreſs of the men here 
is the ſame as that of Cyprus; thoſe of a middling condition and chil- 
dren wear only a {mall red cap, without any ſaſh round it; the boors 
wear a black cap cloſe to their heads, with a black filk toſſel hanging 
down at each ear, and in ſummer are always clothed in white, which is 
a general cuſtom among all the people in the Turkiſh empire for all the 
habits, except the outer garment, imagining that white is a cool dreſs. 
The country people wear about their necks a long towel, with which 
they cover their heads when they are in the ſun, The children here 
plait their hair round from their foreheads, and bring it down ſo as to 
hang in a plait behind, and the females have often two or three ſuch 
plaits, which are very becoming. The Greek women do not cover their 
faces, but wear a muſlin veil upon their heads, and bind up the hair in 
ribbands, and roll it round their heads, ſo as to make it a high dreſs ; 
they tye their petticoats and aprons near as high as their armpits ; and 
when in high dreſs, they wear a fort of ſhort ſtays, adorned before with 
gold lace. The women never fit down to eat with men that are not of 
the houſe, and though they are not ſo ſtrict as the Turks, yet they rarely 


come into the room where any ſtrangers are. 


Conftiturion All people here have ſuch a property in their lands, that only the 


of the coun- 


_ ſeventh of the produce belongs to the grand fignor, and when they 
die, the lands, according to the law, are equally divided between the 
children; which has reduced all the Chriſtian families to poverty; nor 
can the father leave the lands in any other manner. All along the 
north coaſt of Candia ſmall watch towers are built to obſerve the coaſt, 
particularly by night, and to give the alarm by making fires, in caſe of 
any deſcent. The Chriſtians are obliged to keep this watch; and to 
ſhew they are on the guard, every tower is obliged to have a fire as ſoon 
as it is dark, and at break of day. The paſhas have often taken mon 
to excuſe the attendance of the watch, and in three or four months after 
ſent an order to keep it again, and then they come to a new agreement to 
be excuſed ; but there having been ſome deſcents made of late by the Mal- 


tele, the guard is ſtrictly kept, and a company of ſoldiers go out every 


ſtrangers, but Chri- 


night from the garriſoned towns to watch the coaſt. The caia, or prime 


miniſter of the paſha, gives an account of all duties to be levied, to the Chri- 


ſtian ſecretary of the paſha, who ſends it to the caſtel caia, or high con- 
ſtable, and he goes round to the capitaneo of each village, who levies the 


ſum 
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ſum laid on the village from every houſe. The harach; or poll tax on 
male Chriſtians above ſixteen 5 old is five dollars e — hr 
head, which is about thirteen ſhillings ſterling, and is collected by a Tur- 
kiſh officer ſent to every caſtellate, who goes round and receives it. There 
are twenty five thouſand Chriſtians who pay harach, not including thoſe 
who are in the three great cities. | 


267 


There are in the garriſoned towns ſeven military bodies: Firſt the janiza- Military 


ries, of which there are in each a certain number of different companies, or wen 
chambers called odas : But beſides theſe there are a greater number of ja- 


nizaries called jimalukes, who belong to chambers which are in other 
parts of the empire, and are ſettled here as merchants or tradeſmen, and 
yet receive their pay as janizaries; and if any one of the companies are 
ordered away, thoſe only go who pleaſe, and they make up their number 
as they can, and then the perſons who refuſe to go belong no more to that 
company, but they frequently go to Conſtantinople to be put into another 
company, and return to Candia, with a patent to receive their pay: As there 

are many janizaries about the country on their little eſtates, 5 are go- 
verned by a fardar in every caſtellate, and are ſubje& only to their 
own body. "Theſe odas or chambers like the Roman legions are called 
by their reſpective numbers, there being a hundred and ſixty of them in 
the empire; each company has from one hundred to five hundred men, 
which is their compleat number in time of war; in peace they generally 
conſiſt of about a hundred men. The ſecond body are the jarleys. The 
tiſdarlees are another body of foot, who cannot be ſent out of the place. 
The fourth are topgis or canoneers. The fifth jebegis, who have the 
care of the ammunition, The fixth ſpahis, who are the cavalry, and are 
ſuppoſed to have horſes, and when the paſha goes out they furniſh him 
with half the number of horſes he wants, the town furniſhing the reſt. 
All the Turks belong to ſome military body. The harach and cuſtoms 
pay all the ſoldiers, except the janizaries, whoſe money is brought from 


abroad. 


The grand ſignor ſells the ſeventh part of the lands of Candia cutons. 


for one life, and no proprietor can be diſpoſſeſſed; but the purchaſers 


can lawfully receive out of them only a ſeventh of the produce, which 


of corn, flax and cotton, is taken in kind; as to the oyl of their olive- 
trees, it is exorbitantly eſtimated ; and for their vineyards, they pay a 
certain ſum according to the quantity of land; and filk pays a medin or 
three farthings an ounce. The perſon who buys the ſeventh part of any 
village, is lord and maſter of it, leaves his ſoubaſhee or ſteward to col- 
le& his rents, who has all the power, and the buſineſs of the capitaneo, 
which is to collect all occaſional impoſitions raiſed on the village by the 
paſha; he has the number of Chriſtian families regiſtered, and the tax 
is equally divided among them, the Turks paying nothing; and even 
ſometimes a Chriſtian family by great intereſt may be ſtruck out of 
the liſt, 


The archbiſhop is put in by the patriarch of Conſtantinople, and the The church. 


metropolitan makes the biſhops, who put in the pariſh prieſts. The 
archbiſhop beſides the revenues of his own dioceſe, receives a yearly ſum 
from all the biſhops; and as he pays a yearly tribute to the grand ſignor, 
every biſhop is impowered to levy five medins for that purpoſe on ney 

oule, 
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houſe, and pays a certain ſum on that account to the metropolitan. a q 
The biſhop's revenue is a certain meaſure of corn, wine and'oyl, belides * | 
the voluntary contributions of the people; he has alſo fees on matriages; | 
d they generally go round their dioceſes in the three Lents, in March, 
Fu guſt, and November, If a Chriſtian woman marries a Turk, the is 
not Fade to the ſacrament, till ſhe is at the point of death, and 
muſt then renounce her huſband; but ſhe goes to church, which they can- 
not hinder; and many of thoſe who live in the villages are perverted by the 
Turks. When Candia was taken, the Chriſtians had generally two bells 
to every church, which they were ordered to bring into the cities; many 
of them hid the bells; and it is delivered down from father to ſon 
where they are; this is known by the Turks; ſo that the paſha, if he 
would raiſe money on a rich family, the maſter i is accuſed as having the 
bells hid ſomewhere in his land, he is carried to priſon, and there re- 
mains until he pays a ſum of money for his deliverance. Though many 
of the villages are inhabited by Turks, yet there are ſome villages where 
the inhabitants, who were formerly Chriſtians, are almoſt entirely be- 
come Mahometans; ſome to avoid puniſhment, or to be revenged on a 
Turk, whom a Chriſtian cannot ſtrike; others are encouraged by the 
thriving of the renegadoes, who pay no taxes: So the Chriſtians grow 
poor, the Mahometans rich, and purchaſe their lands; and thus the 
Chriſtian religion daily loſes ground in all parts of Turkey. 


The end of the Firſt Part of the Second Volume. 


